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scientific  knowledge,  policies,  or  practices. 
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Terms.  $1.00  per  annum;  two  years,  three 
years,  $2.50;  five  years,  $3.75,  in  advance;  or  two 
copies  to  one  address,  $1.80;  three  copies,  $2.5f); 
five  copies,  $3.75.  These  terms  apply  both  to  the 
United  States,  Cf^nada,  and  Mexico.  To  all  other 
countries  in  the  Universal  Postal  Union,  18  cents 
per  year  extra  for  postage.  To  all  countries  out  of 
the  U.  P.  U.,  42  cents  per  annum  extra. 

]>ie«coi]tinuaiices.  The  journal  is  sent  until  or- 
ders are  received  for  its  discontinuance.  We  give 
due  notice  when  the  subscription  expires,  and  fur- 
ther notice  if  the  first  is  not  heeded.  Any  subscrib- 
er whose  subscription  has  expired,  wishing  his 
journal  discontinued,  will  please  drop  us  a  card  at 
once;  otherwise  we  shall  assume  that  he  wishes  his 
journal  continued,  and  will  pay  for  it  soon.  If  you 
wish  your  journal  discontinued  at  the  end  of  the 
time  paid  for,  specify  that  fact  in  ordering,  and 
your  wishes  will  be  respected. 

Terms  to  Ageuts  Wlio  secure  Sii1>srri|)t.ion«i. 
Clubs  to  different  postoflfices,  90  cents  each;  or  to 
the  same  postoffice.  75  cents  each,  providing  that 
the  names  secured  are  for  not  less  than  $1.00  each, 
nor  advertised  for  less  than  $1.00.  In  otiier  words, 
a  subscriber  who,  by  personal  solicitation,  secures 
subscriptions  in  his  own  locnlity.  may  retain  25 
cents  for  every  name  taken  for  $1.00;  but  at  least 
half  the  names  so  secured  must  be  new,  and  cash 
must  accompany  order. 

Re<-eipts  for  Money.  We  send  no  receipt  for 
subscription  money.  The  change  of  the  date  on  the 
little  label  shows  you  that  the  money  has  been 
duly  received,  and  credited.  During  December  and 
January  it  sometimes  takes  us  tiireo  or  four  weeks 
before  the  date  is  changed. 

How  to  ^$encl  Money,  You  can  send  money  at 
our  risk  by  P.  O.  order,  express  mo  icy-order,  or 
bank  check  ordraft,  and  where  nine  of  these  means 
are  available,  by  registered  letter  Money  sent  in 
any  other  way  is  at  your  risk.  We  pay  no  exchange 
or  express  charges  on  money  Be  sure  to  sign  your 
express  motiey-oider,  or  indoise  your  check  or 
draft,  if  not  made  payable  to  order  of  A.  1.  Root. 
If  you  neglect  this  it  will  have  to  be  sent  back  to 
yoii. 

Rates  of  Advertising'.  On  not  less  than  5  lines, 
per  single  insertion,  and  for  a  unifoim  space  eacii 
issue,  our  rates  per  nonpareil  line  are  as  follows: 

TIME  RATES. 

1  to  2  insert-ions,  per  line  20c 

3  to  5   19c 

6  to  11   18c 

12  to  17         "         "   J7c 

18  to  23         "  "   16c 

24  insertions  "      "  15c 

On  from  3  to  7  inches  space,  Ic  per  line  less  than 
above  rates. 
On  8  inches  or  more,  2c  per  line  less. 
On  less  tlian  5  lines  space,  Ic  per  line  more  than 
above  l  ates. 

SPACE  RATKS. 

There  arc  those  who  would  like  the  privilege  of 
lengthening  or  siiortening  tlieir  ad.,  according  to 
the  season ;  i.  e.,  large  disi)lay  adverrisements,  during 
the  busy  rush,  and  small  ads.  during  the  dull  season. 
We  append  a  table  of  "space  rates,"'  but  it  should 
be  understood  that  the  discounts  are  not  quite  us 
liberal  as  the  ''time  rates"  above.  We  will  sell 
space,  to  be  taken  out  any  time  within  a  ycai',  to  be 
used  at  the  option  of  the  Imyer,  at  the  following 
rates : 

100  lines.  $  19.00 

200  lines   37.00 

.501  lines   85.00 

750  lines   ....  125.00 

1000  lilies   lOJ.OO 


In  coiiti-acting  foi'  advertising,  be  sure  to  specify 
whether  you  wish  iim''  or  space  rales. 

For  electrotyped  adverti.sements  we  will  allow  an 
additional  discount  of  5  pei-  cent  on  both  time  and 
space  rates. 


We  will  send  G»-kanikqr— 

With  the  American  Bee-Journal,  W'y  ($1.00'  fl.75 

With  the  Canadian  Uee  Journal,  W'y  i  75)  !.«■=> 

With  the  Bee-Keepers'  Keview,  (1.00)  1  7.> 

With  the  British  Bee-Journal,  (1.5t')  2.00 

With  American  Apionlturist,  (  75)  1.70 

With  American  Bee-Keeper.  (  50)  1.40 

With  all  of  the  above  journals,  5.65 


With  Araerican  Agriculturist, 
With  American  Garden, 
With  Prairie  Farmer, 
With  Rural  New-Yorker, 
With  Farm  Journal, 
With  Scientiflc  American, 
With  Ohio  Farmer, 
With  Popular  Gardening, 
With  U.  S.  Official  Postal  Guide, 
With  Sunday-School  Times,  weekly, 
With  Drainage  and  Farm  Journal, 
With  Illustrated  Home  Journal, 
With  Orchard  and  Garden, 


($1.50) 
(2.00) 
(1.50) 
(2.00) 
(  50) 
(3.00) 
(1.00) 
(1.0(1) 
(1.50) 
(1.50) 
(l.(H)) 
(  50) 
(  50) 


2.25 
2.60 
2.35 
2.90 
120 
3.75 
1.90 
1.85 
2.25 
1.75 
1.75 

i.a5 

1.44) 


lAhove  Rates  inclxide  all  Postngf  in  D.  S.  and  Cann/l/i.l 


Names  of  responsible  parties  will  he  inserted  in 
any  of  the  following  departments,  at  a  uniform 
price  of  20  cents  each  insertion,  or  $2.00  per  annum, 
when  given  once  a  month,  or  $4.00  per  year  if  given 
in  every  issue. 


Untested  Queens 

FOR  $1.00  FROM  JULY  1ST  TILL  NOV.  1ST, 


Names  i/nserted  in  this  department  the  first  time  with' 
out  cha/rge.  Afte/r,  2Uc  each  insertion,  nr  $2.()0  per  year. 


Those  whose  names  appear  below  agree  to  furnish 
Italian  queens  for  $1.00  each,  under  the  foUovving 
conditions:  No  guarantee  is  to  be  assumed  of  purity, 
or  anything  of  the  kind,  only  that  the  queen  he  rear- 
ed from  a  choice,  pure  mother,  and  had  commenced 
to  lay  when  they  were  shipped.  They  also  atrree  to 
return  the  money  at  any  time  when  customers  f>e- 
come  impatientof  such  delay  as  may  be  unavoidable. 

Bear  in  mind,  that  be  who  sends  the  best  cjueens, 
put  up  most  neatly  and  most  securely,  will  probably 
receive  the  most  orders.  Special  rates  for  warrant- 
ed and  tested  queens,  furnished  on  application  to 
any  of  the  parties.  Names  with  *,  use  an  imported 
queen-mother.  If  theque»"n  arrives  dead,  notify  us 
and  we  will  send  you  another.  Pro^ablv  none  will 
be  sent  for  $1.00  before  July  1st.  or  after  Nov.  If 
wanted  sooner,  or  later,  see  rates  in  |)rice  list. 

*A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

*H.  H.  Brown,  Light  Street.  Col.  Co.,  Pa.  7tldW 
*Paul  L.  VHallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La.  7tfdt)0 
*S.  F.  Newman,  Norwalk,  Huron  Co.,  O.  7tfd90 
C.  C.  Vaughn,  Columbia.  Teun.  9rfd90 
Jenkins  &  Parker,  Werunipka,  Ala.  9tfd90 
J.  B.  LaMonrague,  Winter  Park,  Orange 

Co.,  Fla.  5  7-9d 

♦Oliver  Hoover  &  Co.,  Snvdertown,  Northtim- 

17tf90  berland  Co.,  Pa. 


Hive  Manufacturers. 


Who  agree  to  make  such  hives,  and  at  the  prices 
named,  as  those  described  on  our  circular. 
A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio. 

P.  L.Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  Iberville  Par.,  La7tfd90 
C.  W.  Costellow,  Waterboro,  York  Co.,  Me.  7tfd-90 
P.  B.  Leahv,  Higginsville.  Laf .  Co.,  Mo.  9tfdi.0 
Jenkins  &  Parker,  Wetumpka,  Ala.  9tfd90 
W.  T.  Falconer  Mr'g.  Co.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y.  7ttd 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


HUBBARD  SECTION  PRESS, 

HUBBARD    BEE  HIVE, 

And  other  Apiarian  Supplies. 

Semi  for  descriptive  circular, 

C.    K.  HUBBARD, 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind- 

This  Section  Press  (Pat  ,linie  17, 
181)0)  isfar  in  advance  oCanything 
elseofthelcindon  themarket.  It  is 
l)ractical]v  automatic,  lioth  hands 
can  be  used  to  handle  llie  sec- 
tions, and  a  slight  forward  jMish 
foi-ccs  toucdicr  the  dovetailing, 
thus  coniplelingthe  sccticnis  with 
marvelous  rapidity.  Price  $2.50. 
Ask  your  supply  dealer  for  it. 
Supply  dealers,  send  for  whole- 
sale prices. 

The  HrBBAUD  Hive  has  been 
in  use  8  years,  and  has  stood  the 
test  nobly.  I'rade  has  been  con- 
stantly growing,  owing  totlie  ex- 
cellent satisfaction  itgives.  If  you  are  ever  annoyed  by  the  scraping 
and  breaking  of  combs;  killing  bees  when  setting  a  frame  to  one  side 
or  hanging  it  in  the  hive;  sagging  at  the  bottom  and  getting  waxed 
fast;  siiak'ing  about  wlien  moving  a,  liive  ;  in  sliort.  if  you  dislike  to 
pry  and  wrench  your  frames,  break  combs  and  kill  bees  while 
liandlingthcm  you  will  be  pleased  witli  this  liive. 

The  Man  Who  is  Will  in  sr  to  W^ovk  can  make  money  fast  sell- 
ing these  hives    SI5.00  to  $10.00  often  mude  at  it  in  a  day. 
Send  for  Circular. 

SECTIONS,  SMOKERS,  DADANT'S  COMB  FOUNDATION,  ETC. 
For  revised  • '1st  Principles  in  Bee  Culture."  104  pages— the 
largest  and  heA  work  of  the  kind  for  the  price.  First  68  pages 
contain  no  advertisements, but  are  filled  with  such  practical 
information  as  how  to  divide,  transfer,  introduce  Queens, 
feed,  unite,  stop  robbing,  raise  honey,  etc  The  book  receives  many 
'compliments.    If  you  do  not  like  it,  return  it  nnd  get  your  money. 


IRp ' 


t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanincji; 


LIGHT  BRAHMAS 

Autocrat  Strain,  pure  bred.  Eggs, 
S3.00  per  15,  $8.U0  per  3  I. 

Poland  China  Pics, 

With  pedigrees  eli- 
'  gibl(;to  record. 

F.  Nl.  SHELL,  Yeddo,  Ind. 

spuiiiliiiir  ii'  I  ..i.s  uavt-rti.^eiiienc  mention  (^i.kam.vgci. 


NOW,  FRIENDS,  LOOK  HERE ! 

I  sell  the  Nonpareil  Bee-Hive,  Wlute  Poplar  Sec- 
tions, Italian  Bees  and  Queens.   Price  List  free. 
Write  for  one.  8tfdb 
A.  A.  BYARD,  West  Ciiesterfield,  IN.  H. 

i^S^ln  respoiidinir  to  I  ],  s       .       ■  in.ii  i-ii  i  ANiNus. 


We  are  prepai'ed  to  fui-nisb  bee-keepers  with  sup- 
plies at  low  pi'ices. 

TAKE  NOTJCE. 

Don't  lOi'ge-^  that  the  Allnno  bees  are  aliead. 
Our  qiu-ens  are  as  tine  as  the  hnest.  and  as  good  as 
the  best.    We  also  Iiave  the  Golden  Italian,  which 

'"s-'MiVrl'')!'  prices  ;i!id  see  how  low  we  selltliem. 

S.  VALEI^ITII^E, 

5d  Hagerstown,  Wash.  Co.,  WJd. 

JC^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanings. 


Comb-Foundation  RSills. 

Made  bv  W.  C.  PEI.HAM, 

l-5db  Maysville,  Ky. 

tt^ln  responding' to  tliis  adverti.sement  mentii)n  i-Jlkaning.s. 


/  x     CHEAP  ENOUGH. 

Sections,  $3.00  per  1,000.  Found- 
ation, 45  cts.  per  pound;  Chatf 
.  ^yHives,  ^l.;%eacli;  Simplicity  hives, 
■■/■  90  cts.  each;  Dovetailed  liives,  80 
cts.  each,  and  every  thing  needed 
in  the  apiary,  cheap  Send  for  il- 
lusti-ated  price  list  for  1891,  free. 

-  '   ^    "  How  I  Produce  Comb  Honey," 

7I '   ^  by  mail,  5  cts.   Third  edition  just 

out.  Address 
f^^"  GEO.  E.  HILTON,  Fremont,  Mich. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


The  universal  favor  ac- 
corded TiLLINGHAST'S  PUGET 

Sound  Cabbage  Seeds  leads 
me  to  offer  a  P.  S.  Grown 
Onion,  the  finest  Yellow  Globe 
in  existence.  To  introduce  it  and 
show  its  capabilities  1  will  pay 
$100  for  the  best  yield  obtain- 
ed from  1  ounce  of  seed  which 
I  will  mail  for  80  cts.  Cata- 
logue free. 

Isaac  F.  Tillinghast, 
La  Plume,  Pa. 


I^In  respoiiiMii; 


10  pkts.  SBSDS  28  Cts. 

For  250  we  will  send  you  terms  to  ag'ents,  and  the 

following- 10  pkts.  of  seeds,  that  you  may  have  a  few 

samples  to  show  to  your  friends  when  taking-  orders. 

Winningstadt  Cabbage;        Seminole  Watermelon; 

Early  Red  Turnip  Beet;       Hollow  Crown  Parsnip; 

Grand  Kapids  Lettuce;         Rosy  Gem  Radish; 

Montreal  Muskmelon;  Golden  Queen  Tomato; 

pt.  Alaska  Peas  (10c  pkg-.'  Mikado  Tomato, 
Catalogue  free.  H).  BL.A€li  &  B«KO.. 

4  7db  mSEPENDENCE,  IOWA.      SEED  aEOWBES. 

In  writing-  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


M5'  price  list  of  Italian  bees  and  queens  foi-  1891. 
5d      D.  E.  JTACOBS,  1-ongleij,  Wood  Co.,  O. 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Mai:.  1. 


Topics   Discussed   in   Back  jAumnbers 


-OF  THE- 


Jan., 
Feb., 
Mar.. 

A])!'., 

May, 
June. 
Jiilv, 
AiiK., 
Sept. 
Oct., 
Nov., 
Dec, 


Jan., 
Feb.. 
Mar., 
Apr., 
May. 
June 


VOLUME  1,-1888. 

Disturbing-  Bees  in  Winter. 

Tempei-ature  in  Wintei  in^i-  Jiees. 

Planting-  for  Hone.w 

SprinjJ-  Mana>iC'inent. 

Hiving-  Bees. 

Takinji-  Away  the  Queen. 

Feediiifi'  Back. 

Ajiiarian  Exliibils  at  Faii  ^-. 

The  Food  of  Bees  in  Wintei-. 

Ventilation  of  Hee  Hiscs  and  Cellars. 

Moisture  in  Bee  Hives  and  Cellai'S. 

Sections,  and  their  Adjusi  nient  on  Hive: 

VOLUME  II.— 1889. 

Bee-Hi  vt>s. 

Mistakes  in  Bee-Kee])inji-. 
Wliich  aic  the  liesl  Bees? 
Contraction  of  the  Bi'ood-Nt'st. 
Increase,  its  Management  and  Conti'ol. 
Shafle  toi'  Bee  Hives. 


July, 

Aufz-., 
Sept., 
Oct., 
Nov., 
Dec, 


Jan., 
Fel)., 
Mar., 
Apr., 
May, 
June 
July, 
Any. 
Sept. 
Oct., 
Nov.. 
Dec, 


Queens,  and  tlieir  Intluenci'  upon  Success 

in  Bee  Cultui  e. 
Mifiratoi'>-  Jiec-Keepiny. 
Outdoor  Wintei-iiifi-  of  Bees. 
Bee  Conventions  and  Associations. 
Specialtv  versus  Mixed  Bee-Keeping: 
if  the  ' 


Bees  Alone,  oi-  "Mixed;"  if  the  latter, 
what  witli? 

VOLUME  III.-1890. 

Bi'ace-Conibs  and  their  Prevention. 
Foul  Uiood. 

Queen  Keariii<i- a iid  Sl)ii)i)in<i-. 
The  Production  of  ( '()nil)"H()ne.\  . 
Raisinji-  (Jood  Extracted  Honey. 
Conifoi'ts  and  Con  venienci-s  for  the  Apiarv, 
From  the  Hive  1o  the  Honey  ]Market. 
Marketing'. 

Management  aftei'  a  Poor  Season. 

Out-A])iai-ies. 

A])icultural  Journalism. 

Use  and  Abuse  of  Cond)  P'oundation. 


As  the  supply  of  volumes  J.  and  II.  is  quite  limited,  the  price  is  live  cent^.  a  copA  .  except  lor  the  .Tan.. 
1889,  No.,  which  is  fifteen  cents,  t  hei'e  lieing- oidy  a  few  coi)ies  left.  (Will  eight  cents  eachfoi-  copio 
of  this  issue.  Of  volume  111.  there  is  a  fair  supply,  and  the  price  is  four  cents  a  cop>  .  Kemember  that 
each  nunibci'  is,  in  one  scMise.  a  little  pami)hlet  g'iving-  the  vieAvs  of  the  best  hee-kee})ers  u])on  the  topic 
mentioned.  Kemi^nbei-.  also,  that  the  REVIEW  has  now  been  enlarg-ed;  a  beautiful  cover  added,  and 
tlie  p]-ice  raised  to  f  l.Oti  a  year. 


W.  Z.  H^TCHINSOH,  Flint,  Mich. 


"tn  rfspoTidine- to  tliis  advertispmont  mention     i  kanilos. 


BUY  YOUR  ITALIAN  QUEENS 

From  the 

o<  Lone  Star  Apiary.>o 

I   BREED   FROM    CHOICE  IMPORTED 
STOCK.    LEATHER  COLORED. 

Write  for  Prioe  List.      OTTO  J.  E.  URBAN,  Prop'r., 
Thorndale,  Tex. 

In  wi-iting  advertisers  jilease  mention  this  paper. 

Western  Bee-Keepers'  Supply  House 

Root's  Goods  can  be  had  at  Des  Moiin.^ 

Iowa,  ui  Root's  Prices.  ' 

Tlie  laigest  supply  busuicss 
in  1  he  West.  Established  18^5 
Povetailed  Hives,  Sec- 
tions, Foundation,  Ex- 
trartovs.  Smokers,  Veils, 
Crates,  Feeders,  Clover 
Seeds,  etc.  Imported 
Italian  Queens.  Queens 
Bees.    Sample  copy  of 

Bee  Jom-nai,  "The  West- 
ern  Bee  -  Keeper.  "  and  Latest 

Catalogue  mailed  Free  to  Bee-keepers. 

JOSEPH  HYSEWANDEE,  DES  MOINES,  IOWA. 

tt'db  Please  mention  this  paper. 

SBee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

WHY  V  SEND  <  LONG  :  DISTANCES  ? 

.SEN"!)  YOUR  ADlMiESS  (DON'T  FOlUiET 
TflE  C  )UNTV)  \<\)R  MY  NEW  JMifCE 
[AST  FOR  isni. 

C.  P.  BISH,  Grova  City,  iercer  Co.,P8nnsyra. 

FjST.'IB  LI>il{FJD    !N    1884.  7ttd 

Please  m^jntion  this  p.iiicv. 


A  NEW.  DiSCOVERY. 

Ditferiii^>-  from  ail  oMiers  t'Ver  yet 
iDade  foi'  tiie  puri)Ose. 

S2^T£liiCTO£l. 

It  woi'ivs  stroii^i',  tlioi-()n,<ili,  neat,  handy  and 
rapid,  and  is  tlie  clieaix'st  E.\ti-aclor  l<iio\vn. 
Send  2-ct.  stamp  foi-  a  circular  of  LS  pa^es  to 
REV.  A.  R.  SEA^iAN.  (  on nt-llsville.  Jbavette 
Co.,  Pa.  5-l.od 


i^ln  resj)oiiii  i 


1891    12th  Year. 

HEADQUARTERS  IN  THE  SOUTH 

For  tlio  niamit'actiire  and  »i\.\o  of 

BEE-Hi¥£S  AND  BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES, 

Early  Nuclei,  and  Italian  Queens. 
Send  for  Price  IJsi. 

P.  L.  VIALLOIT, 

Plcasc  iiK'iition  Gleanings. 

Imported  queens: 


Printing, 


in  Ma.\-  and  .Tune,  each 


Note  Heads,  Bill  Heads,  Envelopes, 


P.nsinss 
Ca,rd.3 


250for$].00 


I II  .)  Illy  iMid  A  n,i!iisl ,  e 
1  n  Scnleuiber  and  ( )c( ■ 


, .  #2.00 


Post  Paid.    Good  liom 
liapor.  SO  Ija.5.ies  Ca,rd.s  in  Steel  Plat- 


it  A\orlc  and 
Script  35  c. 

S;niipl(-s.  li>  Years  in  tJnsiness.  Send  Copy  and  dollar  to 
lil  liTON  T..  S.\<;Fv,  New  Haven,  -  Conn. 
.1  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  (Ileanings. 


  1.80 

each   1.60 

,1    he  sent   in   ad\anee.    Safe  arrival 
<^)uceiis  lliat  die  en  route,  if  leturned 
in  1  he      icr.  u  ilihe  replaced  by  mail,  post  paid.  No 
ord(^'r  loi'  less  than  S  (pieens  hy  c.vprcss  ^vill  he  aceeiit- 
CMAS.  JBlAlNCOAl  liM, 

Boloisiisi,  Italy. 
Please  ment  ion  tlii>  paper. 


IVlone\  ni 

,£!-u;i  ran icc;1 


ed. 
1-lld 
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%     All  kinds  of  Fruit  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Plants/ 


(new  and  old,  strictly  true  to  name^  at  almost  half  price/ 
V  Lovett's  Guide  to  Horticulture  crives  their  prices,  merits^ 
^and  defects,  and  tells  how  to  purchase,  plant,  prune,  cul-^ 
/tivate,  etc.  it  is  a  l^ookof  over  80  pai^es,  finely  printed  a  id/ 
/  profusely  illustrated.     Mailed  free;  with  colored  plates  icc./ 

/  Trees  and  Plants  to  distr^nt  points  by  mail  and  express  a  specialty.;^ 
I  t^,7rv-"o  £i'"':^:^3^:2v2w ni^l^^  LOVETT  CO.,  Little  Silver,  N.  sJ) 

fe^.".  \.  X  N    V  "v    x^W?^^W^^^S5«?^^?^:^^  •  * V         \  \  X  ' f 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advei-tisement  mention  Gleanings. 


"I  tell  you  what,  Jones,  Lev- 
\    ering  Bros,  sell  the  best  goods 
r  -CC^f*^^^  ^^"^         lowest  Tsrices  of  any 
one  I've  struck  yet"" 


The  LARGEST  and 
BEST  EQUIPPED 

BEE-HIUE  FACTORY 
IN  THE  WEST. 


THE  NEW  DOVETAILED  HIVE  A  SPECIALTY. 

Every  thing  used  by  ijractital  liee-keeiiei  s  by 
wholesale  and  retail.  Send  lor  our  "91  illustrated 
price  list  and  save  mouev.  Address 

LEVERING  BROS.,Wiota,  Cass  Co.,  la. 


t^In  respond! rifr  to  this  ad 


it  mention  Glkaxixgs. 


/' 


£^Il>  rpspoiid  I 


(CLEANINGS, 


SAVE  FREIGHT 

By  buj-ing- your  supplies  near  liome.   Catalogue  for 

vour  name  on  a  postal  card.  Address 

4  8db        J.  W.  ROl  SE  Sc  CO.,  Jlexieo,  Mo. 

•9d  Please  mention  this  paper. 


FIVES  AND  FRAMES. 

S-frame  hive,  with  two  supers,  90c ;  10,  S8.00.  Thick' 
top  brood-frames,  with  top-Dar  split  to  receive  fdu- 
guide,  per  100.  93c;  other  styles,  Sl.OO  per  100.  Xo.  1 
.sections.  §3.00  per  M.  Pariier  fdn-fasteuers.  20c.  this 
month  only.  Circtilar  free.  19-lTd 
SPECIAL  RATES  TO  DEALERS. 
Write  us.  W.  D.  SOPKR  A:  CO., 

118-120  Washington  St.  E..  Ja<-l£soii,  ITIicli. 
Pleas:e  mention  this  paper. 

NEW  *  FACTORY. 

Bee-Hives,  Sections,  Frames,  Etc. 

We  liave  mnved  into  our  new  factory,  whieh  is 
the  largest  and  most  complete  in  the  world.  We 
make  the  best  goods,  and  sell  them  at  tlie  lowest 
prices.   Write  for  free  illustrated  catalogue. 

G.  B.  LEWIS  CO., 


17-tfdb 

tS^ln  respoiidinfr 


WATERTOWN,  WIS. 

-1  11,.,-   intiMii  ii  (tLKA.vINGS. 


1891.    NEW  BEMIVE  FACTORY.  1891. 

Pioofs  Dovetailed  Hive  a  specialty.   Pric^e  List  free. 
Save  your  freight,  and  order  early  of 
Itfdb  GEO.  W.  COOK, 

Spring  Hill.  .Toll n son  Co.,  Kan. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 

PAfEjiT~VinRED~GOMB  FOUNDATIOji 

HAS  NO  SAG  IN  BROOD-FRAMEES. 

THIN   FLAT  .  BOTTOM  FOUNDATION 

Has  No  Fi.sli-bone  in  Surplus  Honey. 

Being  the  cleanest  is  usually  woi'ked 
the  quickest  of  any  Foundation  made. 
J.  VAN  BEUSEN  &  SONS, 

Sole  Manufacturers,  5tfd 
Sprout  Brook,  Montgomery  Co.,  N.  T. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 
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BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES, 

We  manufacture  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
supplies  and  novelties,  for  wholesale 
and  retail  trade. 
■ci  Best  .  Goods  •  at  •  Lowest  •  Prices. 
Send  for  fijee  illustrated  catalogue  for  1891. 
THE  BUCKEYE  BEE  SUPPLY  CO., 
3-8db  NEW  CARLISLE,  OHIO. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


SYRACUSE,  NEW  YORK, 


A  DEPOT  FOR  THE  EAST  FOR  ALL  OF  A.  I 
ROOT'S  APIARIAN  SUPPLIES. 
FOUNDATION   is  Our  Own  Make. 

Don't  buy  foundation  of  us,  for  it  would  please  you 

F.  A.  SALISBURY. 

In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  this  paper.  4tfdl 


Queens  Ready  to  JVIail. 

Tested  Italian  queen,  $2.00;  3  for  $5.00.  Will  mail 
them  now  and  g-uarantee  safe  arrival.  Untested, 
$1.00;  3  for  $3.75,  or  $9.00  per  doz.  sent  after  Mar.  20. 
Make  money  orders  payable  at  Clifton.  Send  for 
price  list.  COLWICK  &  COLWICK, 

4tfdb  Norse,  Bosque  Co.,  Texas. 

I^ln  respondintr  to  this  artverti.seiiient  meution  Gleanings, 


Smokers.  Foundation,  and  all  kinds  of  bee-keepers' 
su^)plies  furnished  at  lowest  cash  price.  If  you 
want  the  best  Smoker  in  the  market  get  one  of  the 
Quinby  old  reliable— made  the  strongest;  and  al- 
thougli  the  first  cost  is  more  than  that  of  any  other 
made,  the  Jumbo  is  the  boss  of  all.  It  has  been  used 
constantly  in  yards  for  8  years,  and  still  it  g-oes. 
Send  and  get  price  list  of  Smokers,  Foundation,  Sec- 
tions, and  everything-  used  in  the  apiary.  Dealers 
should  send  for  dealer's  list  on  smokers. 
4tMb  W.  E.  CLARK,  Oriskany,  N.  ¥. 

a^ln  responding'  to  11. ...ivc  .  i,  incntioii  Olkaninus. 

'i^THE  CANADIAN^ 


Bee  Journal 

tJditf-d  bif  I).  /J.  Jinxes, 

75c.  Per  Year. 


Poultry  Journal 

F.iliudhtj  W. CM. Peter. 

75c.  Per  Year. 


These  are  publislied  separately,  alternate  weeks, 
and  are  edited  by  live  practical  men,  and  contribut- 
ed to  by  the  bes  writers.  Both  Journals  are  inter- 
esting-, and  are  alike  valuable  to  the  expert  and 
amateur.  Sa  pie  copies  free.  Both  Journals  one 
year  to  one  uldress  $1.  Until  June  1st  we  will  send 
either  Jou.  iial  on  trial  trip  for  6  months  foi'25  cts. 

The  D  A.  Jones  Co.,  Ld.,  Beeton,  Ont. 

lease  mention  Gleanings. 

JAPANESE  BUCKWHEAT,  >^  bu..  50c;  bu.,  nOc; 
two  ormore,  SCc;  sacks  included. 
^  4-5d     W.  B.  ('oi^r.iNS,  Blackwater,  Cooper  Co.,  Mo. 


The  Burdsall  Foundation  Fastener 


THE    BEST   MACHINE  MADE. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed.  Send  loi-  catalogue  and 
price. 

The  Burdsall  Apiary  and  Supply  Factory, 
4-11  db  Box  7ii,  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

t^In  responding  to  this  advei  (.i.-c-iiu  iiT  me;ition  GlkaningS. 


BEE-KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

GOOD  AS  THE  BEST;  CHEAP  AS  THE  CHEAPEST. 

Send  for  my  new  Price  List  of  Hives,  Sections, 
Foundation,  Queens,  etc.,  etc.  We  are  prepared  to  fill 
your  orders  at  once,  and  g-uprantee  satisfaction. 
Will  pay  23c  cash,  or  25c  in  trade,  for  fair  averag-e 
BEESWAX,  delivered  here.  3-8db 
A.  A.  WEAVER,  Warrensturg,  Johnson  Co.,  Mo. 

t^In  respondintr  to  tins  iulveni^eiiii  iit  mt'ntion  Gleanings. 


75  Fine  Tested  Italian  and  Albino     *  * 

*     *     Queens  For  Sale  at  $1.75  Each. 

Select  tested  g-olden  Italian  queens,  $2.50  each. 
Select  tested  Albinos,  $2.00  each.  First  come  first 
served.  Untested  by  April  15,  $1.00  each,  or  6  for 
$5.00,  or  12  for  $9.00.  Orders  booked  now,  and  pay 
for  queens  when  received.  I  guai'antee  safe  deliv- 
ery and  satisfaction  on  every  queen  by  mail.  Thanks 
for  last  year's  patronag-e. 

48db  J.  w.  TAYLOR,  Ozan,  Ark. 

twin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKANiNoa 


BEE-KEEPERS 

Send  for  my  illustrated  Catalogue  of  Bee-Keepers' 
Supplies.    Prices  reasonable. 

F.  W.  LAMM, 
Box  I06,         Somerville,  Butler  Co.,  O. 

3-8db  Please  mention  this  paper. 

UTILITY  Tee -HIVE. 

Unexcelled  for  SIMPLICITY,  CONVENIENCE, 
and  CHEAPNESS.   Every  part  perfectly 

Interchangeable,  Reversible,  and  Invertlble, 

adapted  to  interchange  wit'.\  Simplicity,  and  othei- 
frames  and  bodies.  3d 
For  introductory  prices,  circulars,  etc  ,  address 

LOWRY  JOHNSON, 


3ttdb 


MASONTOWN,  FAYETTE  CO.,  PA. 

Please  mention  this  paper. 


ATTENTION,  CALIFORNIANS  ! 

I  have  for  sale  lOUOO  1-lb.  V-g-roove  one-piece  white 
basswood  sections,  1  wide,  made  by  A.  I.  Root. 
Price  $5.00  pei'  M  ,  piU  on  cars  at  King-  City,  Mon- 
terey Co..  Cal.  For  .5000  or  moie,  write  for  special 
prices  to  C.  K.  EKCANBKACK,  JuN., 

Lonoak,  IMimterey  Co.,  Cal. 

IC^Iil  respondimr  to  tills  ;>(tvcrti>tiuiin  inc.. lion  G  i.k.\.m.n(..>. 

STRAWBERRY  GROWING  a  certainty  and 
a  plea-sure,  by  g-rowing-  the  "Enhance."  Fully 
tested;  succeeds  every wiiere.    Most  reliable,  firm, 
larg-est  sliippiug-  and  all-pin-pose  berry  e.vtant.  Send 
for  de.scriptioQ  and  in  icc.    Yon  will  want  it. 
4-5d  HENRY  YOUNG.  Ada,  Ohio. 
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DR.  TINKER'S  SPECIALTIES!  i 

The  Nonpareil  Bee-hive  and  Winter  case.  White 
Poplar  Sections,  Wood-zinc  Queen-Excluders,  and 
the  finest  and  best  Perforated  Zinc  now  made.  i 

Send  for  cataU)g-ue  of  prices,  and  inclose  2'}  cts.  for 
the  new  book.  Bee-keeping'  for  Profit. 

Address  OR.  ii.  L..  TI1VK.KK, 

21tfdb  ISew  Pliiladelplila,  O. 

t^In  respond)  lig  to  tMs  advertitienient  mention  Gleanings. 

Job  Lot  of  Wire  Netting. 

CUT  PIECES  AT  A  LOWER  PRICE  THAN  FULL,  ROLLS,  j 

Having:  bougiit  from  the  factory,  at  our  own  price, 
five  or  six  hundred  remnants,  as  listed  below,  we  are 
able  to  give  you  the  choice  of  a  great  variety  of 
pieces  at  tlie  price  of  a  full  roll  or  lower.  Full  rolls 
of  neitiug-  are  15U  ft.  long-,  and  when  they  are  cut  we 
have  to  charge  nearly  double  the  full-roll  rate,  be- 
cause it  is  so  much  trouble  to  unroll,  measure,  and 
cut,  and  run  the  risk  of  having  a  lot  of  remnants  on 
hand.  No  doubt  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  following 
remnants  have  accumulated.  It  costs  a  good  deal 
to  get  all  this  in  shape  so  we  can  easily  pick  out  from 
the  lot  the  piece  you  want,  lint  to  move  it  off  quick- 
ly, we  put  the  price  down  so  you  can  all  have  a 
chance  at  it.  Remember,  first' come,  fii'St  served. 
In  ordering,  therefore,  name  a  second  or  third  choice, 
or  say  that  we  may  send  the  nearest  we  can  if  the 
piece  selected  is  gone.  On  5  pieces  deduct  5  per  cent, 
on  10  pieces  10  per  cent.  These  remnants  ai'e  shipped 
only  from  here.  If  any  of  you  want  to  secure  some, 
and  don't  want  tliem"ship'ped  till  later,  when  you 
will  order  something  else,  so  as  to  save  freight,  pick 
out  the  pieces  you  want,  send  remittance  with  the 
order,  with  request  to  lay  by  till  called  for,  and  we 
will  mai-k  them  as  belonging  to  you.  We  prefer  to 
ship  them  right  out,  however. 


D 


SLBIP :  BEES. 


ON'T  FORGET 

To  send  for  my 
descriptive 
catalogue  of 

A.  L  KILDOW.    -    -    Sheffield.  III. 

Please  mention  this  paper.  4-5db 

rPP^f  Brown  Leghorn,  White  Leghorn,  S1.25, 
CIIUu:  Black  Minorca,  Plymouth  Rock,  Pekia 
Duck,  fl.50.  Light  Brahma.  Langslian,  Game.  per 
13  eggs.  Strictlj^  pure-bred.  Ship  safely  anywhere. 
Illustrated  circular  free.  GEEK 
Itfdb  St.  JTlarys,  Hlo. 

tS"Iii  responding  to  this  advertisement  nKr-iuu))!  <•  i.>-  ,MVf?-< 

MUTH'S 
iHONE?  -  EXTEACTOH, 

I  SQUARE  GLASS  HONEY-JARS, 

i     TIN  BLCItETS,  BEE-HIVES,  HONEY- 
I  SECTIONS,  &c.,  A:c. 

PERFECTION  COLD  -  BLAST  SITIOKERS. 


LIST  OF  POULTRY-XETTIXG  UE3I.VAXTS. 


Length  of  each  piece.  Multiply  by  the 
width  in  feet  to  get  the  number  of  squai  e 
feet  in  each  piece.  Then  multiply  by  the 
price  per  foot  for  the  price  per  piece. 


I  i2,  38,  32,  11. 

131, 108,  103. 103. 100, 54.  88.  81.  73.  68, 
67.  60.  50,  .50,  48,  26.  2.5.  24.  20. 19. 
23.  1.5. 

122,  30  inches  wide.  63,  25. 
liKi.  :  i2  inches  w  ide.  60. 
61,  53.  48.  47.  37.  35.  22,  22;  60  in.  wide.  67 
42.  23.  15:  24  in.  wide,  77. 
78.  .53.  32:  60  in.  wide.  25. 

59,  11:  18  in.  wide.  72,  72.  40;  24  in.  wide,  94,  88. 

:36.  34.  32,  23.  14;  30  in.  T\-ide.  46.  44.  24. 

61),  58,  56;  48  in.  wide,  70.  48,  46,  40,  26,  19;  60  in..  62. 

87.  61.  30;  12  in.  widp.  10<). 

120. 100.  g:).  69,  52.  33.  33.  13.  12. 

127,  21.  6:  6  )  in.  wide,  21,  20. 


12 

2 

20  1  ^ 

48 

2 

20 

42 

19 

60 

i 

19 

72 

19 

24 

2 

18 

1 

36 

1 

1 

48 

11 

72 

I 

18 

1 

36 

17 

I'A 

48 

2 

IX 

13 

2 

11 

ly- 

36 

2 

16 

I'A 

2 

16 

ly. 

18 

2 

15 

2  ' 

24 

2 

15 

Zi 

2 

15 

36 

2 

15 

42 

2 

15 

48 

9 

l.'> 

36 

2 

14 

3 

24 

20 

1 

42 

30 

V4 

1 

48 

IH 

1 

18 

\l 

IX 

48 

IH 

18 

30 

IK 

16 

36 

V-  _ 

24 

1 

lit 

32 

1 

18 

2K 

36 

1 

18 

9 

•X 

20 

9 

19 

.3' 

24 

3    1  16 

1 

36 

1 

15 

24 

14 

IK 
3 

14 

4 

14 

22 

4 

14 

4 

30 

4 

14 

4'^ 

34 

4 

14 

4^ 

42 

14 

5 

46 

i 

14 

2 

18 

8     i  13 

20. 


Apply  to  CHAS.  F.  MUTH  <fr  SON, 

Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
P.  S.— Send  10-cent  stamp  for  "Practical  Hints  to 
Bee-keepers."   ^^"Meiition  Gleanings.  Itfdb 

SECTIONS. 

§2.50  to  S3. 50  per  Itt.    Bee-Hives  and  Fix- 
tures cJieap.  NOVELTY  CO., 
6tfdb  Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

Please  mention  this  papeir. 

FOR  SALE.  The  walls  and  water  power  of  an 
abandoned  gristmill,  10  acres  land  in  a  good  loca- 
tion for  a  bee-supply  business.  No  factory  near, 
and  large  apiaries  in  evei-v  direction,  or  will  take 
partner.  Address  GEO.  W.  RANDALL. 
4-5d  Big  Rock.  Iowa. 

POR  SALE.  Three  or  four  S.  C.  B.  Leghorn 
^  cockerels,  as  good  stock  as  can  be  found  in  the 
world.  Conie  and  see  tliem.  Write  for  prices  with 
your  address  on  postal,  and  you  will  i-"ceive  by  re- 
turn mail  my  new  deserintive'circuhir.  free. 
4:-5-6d  ROBT.  C.  S.MiTH.  Swissvale,  Pa. 

OR  SALE.    Black  Minorcas  and  Pekin  duck 
eggs,  ?^1.0J  per  13.    Bear-paw  corn.  75c  peck,  S2.75 


F 

per  bush 


J.  V.  HURivESS,  Archer,  Harrison  Co.,  O. 


.,  26  23.  20.  8;  72  in.  wide,  36,  33,  9. 
4S,  45.  38,  37,  30,  29,  26.  22,  14. 


,  -.9:  42  in.,  71. 

,39;  18  in.  wide,  14:  30  in..  1; 

:  85,  ,59. 

I  38,  as.  36  in.  wide,  47,  47.  45. 
156;  72  in..  64,  63, 10. 


79;  36  in,,  14.  7;  42  in..  34;  48  in.,  92. 


IS,  12,  10;  24  in 

:i,  l);  Z)\n. 


26:  9  i 
I  26;  18 
;  85.  32; 


, ,  24  ;  i 
in.,"  3 J 


,  86.  42:  30  in..  75;  48  in^.  78. 
C:  42  in..  .SO;  4S  in,,  22:  ,2  ir 
in,,  96:  9  in,,  40. 
in,,  50,  34:  48  in..  100,  40,  25; 


in.. 


10  in,.  20;  24  in.,  23;  30  in.,  69,  51 
i  37;  48  ni,.  3);  60  in,,  .59. 
I  3;i  7;  36  ;n  .  75.5.5. 
I  128, 

I  46, 19:-36  in..  86  ,  42  in..  14. 
I  63;  48  in.,  6), 
1"'MS!.<^:  4Sin,,45:  72  in,.  100,  70. 
ICii;.  .V3.35.  23 
107,  r.S.  ;i5  17,  15  10. 
!  .52  47.  36,  33,  30  29  19, 18. 13,  9. 
143,37,31  25,24  23,18. 

I  141.  117.  08,  62,  62,  60.  23, 22,  22,  15,  12.  12,  12,  8,  6. 
I  82.  .50.  44  11.  5. 

I  68  ft, ;  36  in.,  200  ft.  at  4c ;  45  in.,  247  ft.  at  5c. 

Four  and  eight  inch  fencing.  Price  in  fourth  column  is  the 
price  per  foot  in  length. 

A.  I_  ROOT,  a^^edixxa,  O. 


Wire  ClottL. 

For  door  and  window  screens,  twcking  over  hives 
and  nuci<  i  for  shipping,  raaliing  bee  and  queen 
cages,  and  a  variety  of  purposes.  We  have  the  fol- 
lowing list  of  green  and  l)hieli  wire  cloth  which  Is 
not  exac'ly  tirst  class,  but  is  pracricallv  as  good  for 
the  purposes  menrioned,  and  «t  prices  .mcjch  below 
the  ordinary  price.  You  can  no  dt)ubt  select  from 
this  list  a  piece  to  suit  your  needs  Price  in  full 
pieces,  1%  cts.  per  square  fot)t.  Wbeu  u  e  have  to 
cut  it,  2  cts.  In  case  the  piece  you  order  may  have 
been  taken  by  some  one  else  hefore  your  order 
comes,  please  say  whether  we  shall  send  the  nearest 
in  size,  or  cut  one  the  .size  ord-red  at  2  cts.  per  ft., 
or  give  a  second  or  third  choice. 


£ 

.1 

c 

si  3 

Pieces  less  than  KX)  ft,  long.  These 

Zo 

tigur.  s  art-  the  naniber  Dl'  square 

0-3 

1 

!j 

feet  in  eacli  piece.    Multiply  by 

^ 

11 

1%  cents  for  the  price  of  piece. 

10  green 

s 

100 

67  1 

$1.17 

60,  64,  63,  63.  63,  62,  33 

25  green 

12 

100 

100  1 

1,75 

2  green 
1  black 

16 

100 

133  ! 

2  33 

22 

71 

128  1 

2.24 

110  sq.  ft, .black;  price  fl. 92 

5  green 

24 

100 

200  1 

3.50 

140   8.  gret-n;  200  black. 

35  green 

26 

100 

217  1 

3  50 

This  is  below  reg.  pr.  of  1%  c. 

14  green 

28 

100 

2.33  i 

4,08 

22i^.  224.  green. 

6  green 

32 

100 

267  1 

4  67 

10  green 

34 

100 

300  1 

5  25 

30rt.  black;  price  S5  25 

6  black 

38 

100 

317  1 

5,5i 

269.  black  ;  price  S4.70 

5  green 
3  black 

.38 

100 

317  j 

5.54 

258.  black ,  price  84..50 

40 

100 

333  ! 

5,83 

.317.  black;  price  $5  54 

8  black 

42 

100  1  350  1 

6,12 

350.  green;  price  86.12 

1  green 

44 

100  1  ;367  1 

6.42 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 
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CITY  MARKETS. 

Albany.— SoJiey.— The  demand  for  comb  honey  is 
more  liberal  since  the  Lenten  season  began,  but 
there  is  no  change  in  prices.  We  have  liad  one  con- 
signment of  40  cases  of  comb  honey  and  30  packages 
of  extracted  since  last  report.  No  change  in  prices 
of  extracted.  We  quote  clover.  16@18c;  mixed,  J4@ 
15c;  buckwheat,  13@13.  Extracted,  light,  8@9;  dark. 
7@8.  Chas.  McCulloch  &  Co., 

Feb.  20.    Albany,  N.  Y. 

Cincinnati.— Honey.— Demand  is  good  for  all  kinds 
of  honey,  with  a  good  supply  on  the  market  of  all 
but  Southern  honey,  whicli  is  scarce.  Choice  comb 
honey  brings  16@17c  a  lb.  in  tlie  jobbing  way.  Ex- 
tracted honey,  6@8c  a  lb.  on  arrival.  Beeswax.— 
There  is  a  good  demand  for  beeswax  at  24@26c  a  lb. 
for  good  to  choice  yellow  on  arrival. 

Chas.  F.  Muth  &  Son, 

Feb.  30.    Cincinnati,  O. 

St.  Louis. —  Ho M6J/.  —  Mild  weather  has  affected 
trade  so  that  there  is  scarcely  any  demand  for  either 
comb  or  extracted.  We  quote  white-clover  comb  at 
16c:  dark,  13@14.  Extracted,  6@6>^  in  bbls.;  cases, 
6>^@7i/4.   Beeswax,  26'A.      D.  G.  Tutt  Gbo.  Co., 

Feb.  19.    St.  Louis,  Mo. 

San  Francisco.  —  Honey.  —  Extracted  honey  is 
firmer,  and  several  carloads  have  been  sold  East  at 
6^@6^c.  f.  o.  b.  Comb  honey  very  scarce,  and  to  be 
had  only  in  small  lots.  We  quote  10@l4c,  as  to  quali- 
ty.  Beeswax  in  good  demand  at  34@25c,  f .  o.  b. 

SCHACHT,  LeMCKE  &  StEINER, 

Feb.  14.   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

New  York,— Hy?i6y.— We  quote  extracted  Cali- 
fornia honey,  light  amber  and  white,  at  from  7@7Hc. 
Florida  honey  in  barrels  at  7@8c.  Beeswax,  nice  yel- 
low Cuban,  28i/2c;  Southern,  29|/2c;  selected  Califor- 
nia, 31c.  F.  G.  Strohmeyer  &  Co., 

Feb.  20.    New  York  City. 

Detroit.— Honey.— Tlie  market  for  honey  is  not 
very  brisk.  Comb  honey  is  selling  at  14@15e.  Ex- 
tracted, 7@8c.    Beeswax  firm  at  27@28c. 

Bell  Branch,  Mich.,  Feb.  19.  M.  H.  Hunt. 


Kansas  City.— Hjney.— We  have  a  steady  demand 
for  comb  hooey  in  1-lb.  sections,  and  if  receipts  con- 
tinue light  our  market  wi  1  soon  be  cleaned  up.  We 
quote  white  1-lb.  comb  16^7  18;  California  2-lb.  comb 
and  extracted  slow  sale.  We  quote  2-lb.  comb,  white, 
14@15;  dark,  12®  13.    Extracted,  6@7.   Beesivax.  25c. 

Clemons,  Mason  &  Co., 

Feb.  24.   Kansas  City.  :Mo. 

St.  Louis.— Honey.— The  season  for  the  sale  of 
comb  lioncy  is  well  adv-anced,  and  the  deniaufl  is 
rather  light.  Choice  while  clover.  14^1- c.  Hvti  act- 
ed.  in  cans,  clioicc  white  clo\"ei'.  7>^C«;Sc.  flower 
gr;idos  in  both  comb  and  cxtracled.  lower  as  to  qiial- 
ily.  BrfxiKtx.  prime.  26c   W.  15.  Westcott  A:  Co., 

Feb.  i:].    St.  Louis.  Mo. 

FOiJ  Sali:.— 2000  lbs.  clo\-er  honev,  in  15-gallon kegs, 
at  y  cts.  a  lb.  by  the  keg.  tare  our. 

Mont  Wyrick,  Cascade.  la. 


For  Sale.- Extracted  honey,  in  ViVU).  tin  cans,  at 
10  cts.  i)er  lb.,  t.  o.  1).  Lewis  Haines, 

4d  :\looiis,  l-av.  ( 'o.,  ( ). 


Fou  Sale.— 1200  lbs.  extracted  whi 
in  barrels  or  6J-lb.  cans,  as  de-ired. 

llfdl)  E.  J.  i5AXTE 


-cloA  er  honey 
Xauvoo.  111. 


For  Sale.— Choice  lioney  in  seclions,  cans,  and 
C.  pails.   Send  for  price  list  to   Oliver  Foster, 
12-tfdb.  Mt.  Vernon,  la. 


Tlie  Greatest  Invention  of  the  Age 

BEES  MADE  TO  HIVE  THEMSELVES. 
Full  particulars  free.  Address 
5-tfdb       H.  ALLEY.  Wenham,  Mass. 

Please  mention  tliis  paper. 


FOR  SEE. 


Crude  and  refined.  We  have  con- 
stantly In  stock  large  quantities  of 
Beeswax,  and  supply  the  prominent  manufacturers 
of  comb  foundation  throughout  the  country.  We 
guarantee  everj^  pound  of  Beeswax  purchased  frona 
us  absolutely  pure.  Write  for  our  prices,  stating 
quantity  wanted.       ECKERMANN  &  WILL, 

Bleachers,  Eefiners,  and  Importers  cf  Beeswax, 
5-i6db  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

twin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLKANiNGa, 


TAKE  NOTICE. 
Our  New  Factory  is  Now  Open 

To  receive  orders  for  Bee-Hives,  Frames  of  all 
kinds,  Shippiug  -  Crates,  Sections,  Honey  - 
CaiiSf  Comb  Foundation,  and  Smokers.  Write 
for  price  list  to 

GREGORY  BROS.  &  SON, 
5-tfdb  Ottnmwa,  Wapello  Co.,  Iowa. 

^"In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glranings. 


Bees  St  Supplies  fof  loma. 

Send  for  mj-  supplement  for  1891,  now  ready  (u» 
new  catalogue).  Say  whether  you  have  my  catalogue 
dated  1889  and  189J.   Address   Oliver  Foster, 

5-tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  Co.,  Iowa. 

-3-4d  Please  mention  this  paper . 

HAVE  YOU  READ  MY 

Ad.  on  Inside  Back  Cover  of  Gleanings,  Feb. 
1st?  Also  my  ad.  on  Page  117,  Feb.  15tli  Glean- 
ings, about  mv  New  Potatoes?  If  not,  do  so  at 
once.  W.  Z.  Hutcliinson.  oji  page  45  of  the  Feb. 
Review,  says.  "Tiiey  would  almost  pasK  for  a 
Sweet  Potato."  if  you  intend  to  try  tliem  it  is 
necessary  for  you  to  order  soon,  as  the>' would 
not  go  iialf  wav  round  to  tlie  readers  of  (ileanings. 
Potatoes  will  be  sent  the  tirst  Aveek  in  April.  Safe 
ai-i'ival  guaranteed.  5tfdb 

Jac'4»b  T.  Timpe,  Grand  Ledge,  Mich. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 

HO  FOR  'CALIFORNIA! 

FOR  SALE.   IOC  Colonif^s  of  Bees.  Full 
colonies.  .f:}..50.    Slanle>-    Extractors.    \  ander- 
voi-t  Mill,  and  other  tixtnics.    Send  for  desci-iptive 
])iice  list  and  realize  the  l)art'ains.  Address 
J.  H.  MARTIN, 
Hartford,  WnsTi.  Co  ,  N.  Y. 

HO  FOR  CALIFORNIA! 

UfcH)  Pk'a>e  mention  this  iiaper. 

NEW  AUTOMATIC 

PER? ORATOR. 

I  wm  now  able  tosiipply  zinc  witli  th(>  rouiid- 
j  (Mul  perforation^  in  K)  styles  of  ojjposite  and 
alternate  i)*  i  foratin.£f.    Th(>ne\v  machine  niaU'es 
aiiv  si/.e  of  shed,  with  a  border  of  any  width 
from  .'ix.')  iiu'lu^s  up  lo  •-'4x44.    Tlie  work  done  lias 

NEVER  BEEN  EQUALED, 

is  uniform.  (>xacl.  and  perfectly  reliable.  l*ric(>s 
vei'v  low.    Send  stamp  for  samples.  Address 
LR.  G.  L.  TINKER,  New  Philadelphia,  0. 

5tt(l  I'lease  mention  tliis  paper. 
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FROM     DR.     C.     C.  MILLER. 


The  stixg-tkowel  theory  has  sone  into  hi- 
bernation. 

The  old  officers  of  the  Bee-keepers"  Union 
are  re- elected. 

Divided  top-baks  are  being  repeatedly  in- 
vented nowadays. 

Outdoor  avintering  had  a  majority  of  votes 
at  the  Ontario  bee-keepers*  convention. 

Reduced  fare  is  a  thing  of  first  importance 
an  fixing  time  and  place  of  conventions. 

Where  are  the  one  or  two  government  sta- 
tions that  Prof.  Cook  speaks  of  as  doing  some- 
thing with  bees? 

Mr.  G.  DeLayex's  plan  for  an  out-apiary  is  to 
have  very  large  hives,  and  visit  them  only 
twice  a  year,  spring  and  autumn. 

Will  E.  E.  Hasty  please  tell  us  whether  he 
succeeded  in  getting  an  improved  breed  of  red 
clover?  Hasty  is  the  man  to  do  it  if  any  one 
can. 

The  Ontario  Bee-iveepers"  Associatiox  re- 
ports 3:^3  members  for  last  year.  Can  you  beat 
that  on  this  side  of  the  line,  vou  bragging  Yan- 
kees ? 

Artificial  heat  in  cellars  is  bad— costs  too 
much.  Artificial  cold  (or  natural  either)  is  still 
worse.  If  cellars  get  too  cold,  choose  the  least 
of  two  evils. 

Carbolic  acid  used  for  quieting  bees,  savs 
the  B.  B.  J.,  was  credited  by  the  late  ReV. 
George  Raynor  as  the  chief  cause  of  his  immuni- 
ty from  foul  brood. 

'■Number  Tavo."  in  C.  B.  J^..  thinks  I'm  af- 
flicted with  vcrsdtiUty.  That's  not  what  ails 
me,  ••  Number  Two."'  It"s  the  grippe  that"s  got 
its— got  its— grip  on  me. 

Larger  bees  are  advocated  in  the  ApL.  in 
the  belief  that  doubling  the  size  of  the  bee  will 
double  the  distance  it  will  travel.  Does  a  crow 
fly  any  further  or  faster  than  a  blackbird? 

The  British  Bee  Jourxal  is  publishing  a 
series  of  "  Bee-papers  for  Winter  Reading.'"  If 
the  first  number  is  a  fair  sample,  the  series  will 
be  valuable.  In  effect  it  will  be  a  practical 
treatise  on  bee-keeping. 

E.  R.  R.  ASKS  ME,  on  page  87,  whether  I 
would  "  preach  bee  legislation,  prioritv  claim  of 
locality,  or  move  out.'"  if  bee-keepers  were  too 
thick  around  me.  I  wouldn't  do  either.  I'd 
shut  my  teeth  tight  together,  and  wish  for  the 
day  to  hasten  when  bee-keepers  would  have 
the  same  chance  as  farmers. 


No.  5. 


Prof.  Cook  found  that  bees  fed  on  pure  hon- 
ey, or  honey  and  syrup,  half  and  half,  lived  five 
times  as  long  as  bees  fed  on  Good  candy  made 
from  coarse  granulated  sugar.  Powdered  sugar 
is  the  thing  for  Good  candy. 

Heating  bees  in  winter  is  discouraged  by  the 
B.  B.  J.  Undoubtedly  right  where  zero  weath- 
er is  never  known.  But  where  for  days  it  keeps 
some  50°  below  freezing,  give  me  a  steady  coal 
fire,  if  my  cellar  is  not  warm  enough. 

A  COLD  DAY,  E.  R.  R.  says,  makes  it  all  right 
to  carry  in  bees  without  bottom -boards.  Yes,  I 
know,  if  it's  cold  enough.  But  I  Avant  mine  in 
the  cellar  before  it  is  cold  enough.  So  I  prefer 
to  carry  in  the  deep  space  with  my  hiA^es. 

Ax  EGG  of  a  queen  is  of  an  inch  in  length 
and  Jy  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  If  a  queen  lays 
3000  in  24  hours,  and  they  are  laid  in  a  row.  end 
to  end.  it  will  make  a  string  about  18  feet  long. 
Even  if  she  didn't  lay  them  in  just  that  length 
of  time,  I  suppose  theV  would  measure  the  same. 

Sections  by  aa'eight  is  the  safe  Avay.  I'm 
beginning  to  favor  less  than  a  pound  section; 
for  if  all  are  less  than  a  pound,  the  public  will 
soon  learn  it.  and  then  there  can  be  no  cheating 
by  selling  light  weight.  The  weight  is  too  un- 
even to  make  selling  by  the  piece  always  best. 

Loose  outside  cases  OA^er  hives  are  nothing 
neAV,  according  to  the  B.  B.  J.,  and  it  pokes  fun 
at  us  for  thinking  they  are.  It  says,  "  We  trust 
they  Avill  give  such  hives  a  fair  trial,  and  that 
they  will  also  find  them  as  advantageous  as  we 
have  done  for  the  last  fifteen  years  or  more 
back." 

Honey,  according  to  Prof.  Cook,  is  digested, 
ready  for  absorption,  making  it  a  safer  food  for 
man  than  cane  sugar,  and  a  safer  food  for  bees 
in  confinement.  Practice  doesn't  always  con- 
firm this,  but  there  may  be  something  wrong  in 
the  practice.  It's  hardly  right  to  giA^e  the  name 
of  honey  to  some  of  the  thin  sour  stuff  that  goes 
under  that  name. 

A  STANDARD  TEAiPERATLTRE  for  Cellars,  I'm 
afraid,  is  a  bad  thing.  If  you  say  40°.  some  be- 
ginner Avill  freeze  his  bees.  If  you  say  45°.  an- 
other will  roast  his.  Cellars  differ.  Thermom- 
eters differ.  Each  one  must  find  out  for  him- 
self what's  best  for  him.  Better  tell  the  begin- 
ner, "  There  is  no  standard.  Hunt  for  a  quiet 
spot  somewhere  between  37  and  50.'" 

The  xameless  disease  is  agreed  to  be  cured 
by  changing  the  queen.  I"d  like  to  see  some  of 
the  ample  evidence"'  of  it.  "A  number  of  cases 
and  all  recovered  after  changing  the  queen?" 
I  can  give  just  as  strong  proof  that  red 
paint  on  my  shop  has  cured  the  numerous  cases 
that  I  have  had.  I  don"t  say  changing  the 
queen  never  cured  a  case,  but  I  never  saw  satis- 
factory evidence  of  it.  Mine  always  got  Avell 
without  it. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Mak.  1. 


•'Make  youji  hivks  and  appliances  by  all 
means  if  you  can,  but  draw  the  line  at  frames 
and  sections.  Buy  them  and  save  money,  time, 
and  temper,  and  secure  efficiency  by  so  doing.'" 
So  says  the  B.  B.  J.    Good  advice,  only  I'd  put 

hives  and  appliances"  on  the  same  side  of  the 
line  as  frames  and  sections,  in  most  cases.  I'm 
satisfied  with  putting  together  and  nailing. 

Foul  bkood  can  be  cured  by  using  na'phthul 
/>cfa,  so  says  Dr.  Lortet  in  the  Revue  Inteiiut- 
Uonale.  The  B.  B.  J.  gives  a  translation  of  his 
article,  and  speaks  approvingly  of  the  remed.w 
which,  it  says,  is  perfectly  harmless.  Dr.  Lor- 
tet  says,  ''It  is  the  adult  bee  which  is  first  in- 
fected." "Con*-aminated  honey  may  be  a  cause 
of  the  propagation.'"  Cheshire  denies  the  lat- 
tei-. 

••The  Honey-bee:  Its  Natural  Histoky, 
Anatomy,  and  Physiology,"  Mr.  Cowan's  new 
book,  is  just  the  thing  for  some  of  you  begin- 
ners to  read  up  on,  who  want  to  be  in  the  front 
ranks.  It's  so  nicely  gotten  up  that  it  is  a  plea- 
sure to  leaf  it  over.  I  haven't  had  time  to  read 
it  yet;  but  from  what  I  know  of  its  author  I  am 
safe  in  saying  it  is  entirely  accurate,  and  up 
with  the  times. 

The  deposit  system  is  an  English  kink. 
The  B.  B.  J.  says,  ''  When  strangers  are  dealing 
together,  the  purchase  money  of  the  articles  is 
deposited  at  our  ofifice.  We  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  the  deposit  tohoth  parties,  and  hold 
the  money  until  we  are  satisfied  that  the  pur- 
chase has  been  concluded."  A  small  fee  is 
charged.  Why  wouldn't  that  be  a  good  thing 
to  copy  in  this  country? 


BEE -ESCAPES. 


EXI'EUIMENTING  WITH  DIFFERENT  FORMS  :  HOW 
MR.  DIBBERN  CAME  TO  DISCOVER  THE 
HORIZONTAL  STYLE. 


During  the  35  years  that  I  have  kept  bees  it 
has  been  a  constant  problem  with  me  how  best 
to  get  rid  of  the  bees  in  the  surplus  boxes.  I 
tried  about  all  the  different  methods  suggested 
in  all  that  time,  but  all  proved  more  or  less  un- 
satisfactory. But,  let  us  try.  and  investigate, 
to  see.  if  we  can,  where  and  what  the  difficulty 
to  be  overcome  really  was,  for  the  thing  is  ac- 
complished. 

When  I  commenced  bee-keeping  we  had  no 
bee -papers— at  least  I  knew  of  none— and  the 
only  guide  I  had  was  Quinby.  He  recommend- 
ed leaving  the  surplus  boxes  out  over  night, 
about  six  inches  in  front  of  the  hives,  and  plac- 
ing a  few  sticks  so  the  bees  could  run  over  the 
bridge  to  their  hives.  Sometimes  this  worked 
all  right,  but  often  the  honey  would  be  covered 
with  bees  the  next  morning,  ready  to  go  for  any 
one  coming  to  get  it.  Then,  too,  should  a 
shower  come  up  during  the  night,  the  honey 
would  be  damaged.  It  would  also  be  a  "shin- 
ing mark"  for  nocturnal  prowlers:  and  should 
it  chance  to  be  forgotten,  or  left  out  too  long  in 
the  morning,  what  a  picnic  there  would  bel 

The  next  plan  suggested  was  to  get  several 
large  store  boxes  and  pile  the  surplus  boxes  in, 
bees  and  all,  and  cover  over  with  a  sheet,  occa- 
sionallv  turning  tlie  sheet  and  liberating  the 
bees.  In  that  way  very  many  young  bees 
would  be  lost,  never  having  marked  their  hives: 
and  it  was  a  slow  and  tedious  way  at  best.  It 
was  also  necessary  to  keej)  a  constant  watch,  as 
a  gust  of  wind  might  blow  the  sheet  off  at  any 
time,  and  make  lively  times  among  the  bees. 


When  I  began  to  use  sections  and  cases,  I 
adopted  the  Heddon  plan,  smoking  out  all  the 
bees  I  could,  and  carrying  the  rest  into  the  hon- 
ey-house, allowing  them  to  escape  at.  the  top  of 
the  windows  by  having  the  wire  screen  extend 
some  six  inches  higher  than  the  windows.  Tlie 
objection  to  this  plan  was.  that  bees  would  be 
"bumming  aiound"  the  room  all  day:  and  if 
any  extracting  was  to  be  done  they  would  be 
getting  into  the  honey,  and  be  a  constant  an- 
noyance. One  day  I  carried  in  a  good  many  bees: 
and  as  it  was  almost  unendurable  to  work  in 
the  honey-house,  I  went  away  a  while  doing 
other  work.  When  I  returned,  there  was 
"  music  in  the  air;"  and  I  noticed  al^out  a  quart 
of  bees  clustering  at  the  top  of  one  of  the  es- 
capes at  the  window,  and  bees  did  find  their 
ivay  hdcli  into  the  room,  and  were  actually  car- 
rying off  the  honey.  This  plan  is  also  open  to 
the  objection  that  young  bees  will  become  lost, 
and  it  is  a  nuisance  in  every  way.  How  strange 
that  some  of  our  boss  bee- men,  even  editors  of 
apicultural  papers,  should  still  cling  to  such 
methods  I 

Well,  the  next  thing  that  seemed  to  offer  a  so- 
lution to  this  problem  was  the  tent  escape. 
This  I  used  by  piling  up  eight  or  ten  cases,  and 
placing  a  wire-cloth  escape,  fashioned  like  a 
house-roof,  with  an  opening  at  the  apex,  on  top. 
When  I  succeeded  in  smoking  out  most  of  the 
bees,  it  would  generally  clear  out  neai-ly  ail  by 
evening;  but  often  the  bees  would  all  cluster  in 
one  case,  where  it  became  difficult  to  get  rid  of 
them,  and  many  young  bees  would  get  lost. 
When  many  bees  were  left  in  the  cases  they 
would  often  clustei-  at  the  top  of  tiie  escape, 
and  they  then  seemed  to  have  no  difliculty  in 
finding  their  way  back,  carrying  off  the  honey, 
and  attracting  other  robbers. 

About  this  time  my  attention  was  called  to 
the  Reese  escape,  and  I  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed with  it.  When  a  hive  was  not  very 
strong  with  bees,  it  generally  worked  very  well: 
but  in  removing  cases  from  strong  colonies, 
when  no  more  empty  cases  were  needed,  the 
bees  would  often  fill  the  entire  space  under  the 
escape-board,  and  build  comb  thei-e.  They 
would  also  sometimes  cluster  on  the  wire-cloth 
cones,  and  open  up  communication  between 
the  case  to  be  removed  and  the  hive  below.  I 
was  not  long  in  deciding,  that,  to  make  a  perfect 
escape,  we  should  somehow  have  to  get  along 
with  only  bee-spaces.  I  then  constructed  a 
wooden  rim  %  inch  thick,  tacking  wire  cloth  on 
both  sides,  allowing  the  bees  to  escape  between 
the  cloth  through  a  series  of  V-shaped  escapes. 
I  tested  this  to  some  extent  in  the  fall,  and  it 
worked  well.  I  believe  this  was  the  first  hor- 
izontal bee-escape  ever  tested,  and  T  have  it  as 
a  relic  yet. 

Well,  this  idea  opened  up  a  whole  multitude 
of  bee-escapes.  I  soon  saw  that  this  original 
was  larger  and  more  expensive  than  need  be. 
and  soon  boiled  it  down  into  my  pear-shaped 
escape.  This  is  really  a  very  good  form,  and,  if 
rightly  made,  will  generally  prove  satisfactory. 
After  I  had  published  my  invention  of  the  hol'- 
izontal  bee-escape,  a  multitude  of  similar  es- 
capes at  once  sprang  into  existence.  Thinking 
that  perhaps  I  had  not  yet  found  the  best  plan 
on  which  to  make  the  escape,  I  studied  various 
designs,  and  finally  adopted  a  four-pointed  star, 
with  openings  for  the  escape  of  the  bees  at  the 
points.  I  concluded  that,  as  there  were  four 
outlets,  it  would  greatly  increase  the  capacity. 
It  was  also  made  removable,  which  I  consider 
an  important  feature.  The  four  large  open- 
ings, however,  proved  a  mistake,  as  I  found 
that,  in  warm  weatlier.  the  bees  had  no  great 
difficulty  in  finding  their  way  back  through  it. 
This  is  really  the  great  danger  to  be  overeoine 
to  make  escapes  perfectly  successful.    Hy  close 
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watching  I  foiuid  the  beos  would  cluster  on  th(^ 
conos.  filling  them  full  of  1)(m>s.  and  scoined  to 
be  able  to  communicate  to  other  Ijccs  the  way 
through  the  escapes.  After  satisfying  myself 
where  the  difficulty  la.\  .  I  at  once  commenced 
experimenting  to  ovci  comc  it.  I  soon  decided 
that  the  escape  must  be  so  made  that  bees  could 
not  readily  cluster  on  it. 

Remembering  my  oi'iginal  board,  I  agai)i 
commenced  with  a  board  the  full  size  of  tflie 
hive,  lirst  limiting  a  bee-space  between  two 
thin  boards,  and  making  a  series  of  runways 
and  stops  in  it.  I  found  it  to  work  all  right.  I 
then  began  reducing  the  size  of  the  escape,  and 
kept  testingthem  all  the  time  by  removing  part- 
ly filled  supers  and  putting  them  on  again.  I 
finally  adopted  a  size  ijo'xGK,  beyond  which  I 
could  not  well  reduce  it,  and  made  it  remov- 
able. I  experimented  a  good  deal  with  them 
and  took  otf  all  my  cases,  some  300.  I  also  sent 
out  more  than  200  to  other  bee-keepers,  and  did 
not  hear  of  a  failure.  Mine  could  not  have 
worked  better,  and  I  do  not  see  that  any  thing 
better  can  be  desii-ed.  The  idea  that  bees  un- 
cap any  honey  before  leaving  the  surplus  case 
is  unfounded.  They  sometimes  do,  when  they 
can  go  back  through  the  escape,  and  will  carry 
honey  down  if  they  have  time  enough.  It  is 
practically  impossible  for  bees  to  return  and 
open  up  a  highway  through  my  new  escape. 
Sevei-al  bee-keepers  have  lately  reported  using 
ray  escape  with  unsatisfactory  results.  I  have 
investigated  all  that  have  come  to  my  attention, 
and  invariably  found  it  was  the  old  four-point 
escape  that  made  the  trouble. 

THE  HOKIZONTAL  BEE-ESCAPE. 

This  has  come  to  stay:  and  if  we  have  not  yet 
obtained  the  best  form,  it  will  soon  be  here.  I 
want  to  say  right  here,  that  "the  war"  as  to  the 
rightful  inventor  is  over,  and  it  is  free  to  all. 
Many  other  bee-keepers  have  brought  out  hori- 
zontal escapes  that  are  ingenious,  and  will  proba- 
bly work  all  right.  Some  that  I  tested  proved  fail- 
ures; but  that  was  to  be  expected.  I  am  sure 
we  have  got  something  that  Avill  be  appreciat- 
ed more  and  more  as  the  years  roll  on.  Even 
some  of  our  great  bee-men  and  eastern  bee-ed- 
itors will  have  to  "  acknowledge  the  corn"  after 
a  while.  I  know  the  horizontal  escape  is  a  good 
thing,  and  can  abide  my  time. 

Milan,  111.  C.  H.  Dibbern. 

[The  star-shaped  horizontal  did  not  work 
very  satisfactorily  in  our  yard;  but  your  origi- 
nal pear-shaped  escape  works  well.] 


SHADE  FOR  HIVES. 

HOW  THEY  PROVIDE  FOR  IT  IN  CALIFORNIA. 


In  foot-notes  to  Miss  Wilson's  article  in  Jan. 
1st  Gleanings  you  invite  a  discussion  as  to 
whether  it  is  best  to  have  our  hives  under 
shade-trees  or  not.  It  is  a  matter  I  have  been 
giving  some  thought  to  of  late,  and  I  hope  to 
see  it  thoroughly  discussed. 

In  California  I  have  never  seen  an  apiary  lo- 
cated under  trees,  though  a  good  many  use 
shade-boards,  keeping  them  in  place  by  laying 
on  them  a  heavy  rock.  This  method  is  objec- 
tionable, as  it  necessitates  much  extra  and 
fatiguing  work,  and  affords  no  shelter  from  the 
sun's  rays  to  the  apiarist.  Permanent  sheds 
are  much  better.  One  5  feet  high  in  the  front,  4 
feet  at  the  rear  (which  should  be  to  the  south), 
3  feet  wide,  and  75  feet  long,  can  be  built  for 
*5.50,  reckoning  lumber  at  3  cents  a  foot  and 
shakes  at  .fl4  per  thousand,  allowing  .50  cents 
for  the  nails,  and  charging  nothing  for  putting 
it  up,  the  roof  to  be  one  layer  of  shakes.  This 
makes  enough  shade,  but  does  not  shed  rain. 


By  moving  the  hive  to  the  southern  side  of  the 
shed  in  the  spring,  they  will  get  the  desired 
sunshine.  In  summer,  place  them  to  the  north 
side,  and  they  will  be  in  the  shade  all  day. 
Under  sheds,  however,  in  order  to  economize, 
we  are  apt  to  put  our  hives  nearer  together  than 
is  good. 

PECAN -TREES  FOR  SHADE  IN  THE  SOUTH. 

In  Louisiana  I  once  kept  bees  beneath  a  grove 
of  pecan -trees.  They  make  a  dense  shade, 
with  branches  high  above  the  apiarist's  head. 
For  that  climate  nothing  can  be  better.  In 
California  the  difference  in  temperature  in 
shade  and  sun  seems  to  me  to  be  much  greater 
than  in  the  East;  and  it  is  probable  that,  some 
days  in  the  spring,  stocks  in  the  shade  would 
be  kept  so  cool  as  to  do  much  less  work  than 
those  in  the  sun. 

The  peach  is  a  nice  tree  to  plant  in  the  apiary. 
It  grows  rapidly,  and  makes  a  shade  of  just 
about  the  right  density.  Some  varieties  are 
later  in  putting  out  leaves  in  the  spring  than 
others.  These  are  the  best  to  plant,  as  at  that 
time  of  year  the  hives  should  have  all  the  sun- 
shine possible.  In  California,  French  prunes 
might  be  better  than  peach-trees.  They  are  of 
slower  growth  than  the  peach,  but  more  profit- 
able when  it  comes  In  bearing.  This  tree  has 
been  termed  the  lazy  man's  tree,  as  its  fruit,  in- 
stead of  rotting  when  not  gathered,  will  dry 
into  a  marketable  commodity. 

Build  your  honey-house  in  the  center  of  a 
two-acre  orchard.  Put  two  hives  under  each 
tree,  "and  it  will  be  about  right  for  a  400-hive 
apiary.  Scattered  over  so  large  a  space,  young 
queens  will  have  no  difficulty  in  locating  their 
own  liome,  and  I  believe  that,  in  that  respect 
alone,  it  will  more  than  repay  for  the  extra 
travel  necessary  where  hives  are  so  scattered. 

One  very  great  advantage,  where  hives  are 
scattered  among  trees,  is  the  lessened  liability 
of  swarms  uniting,  which  issue  at  the  same 
time.  Last  year,  in  my  apiary  (located  on  an 
open  plat),  I  had  16  swarms  unite,  making  a 
cluster  as  large  as  the  body  of  a  good-sized  horse. 
Many  other  times  I  had  from  two  to  six  unite. 
The  consequence  was.  that  a  majority  of  my 
queens  were  killed  at  a  time  when  the  eggs  laid, 
would  have  produced  workers  for  the  main 
honey-harvest. 

The  trees  should  be  trimmed  high,  both  to 
get  the  brandies  out  of  the  apiarist's  way  and 
permit  a  free  circulation  of  air.  A  neighboring 
bee-keeper  told  me  quite  recently  that  his  hives 
in  the  shade  melted  down  worse  than  those  in 
the  sun.  He  liad  set  them  in  some  low  brush, 
which  grew  thick  from  the  ground  up. 

Whei'e,  from  preference  or  necessity,  hives 
are  to  be  placed  near  each  other,  if  the  ground 
be  planted  out  to  a  variety  of  trees  it  will  bet- 
ter enable  the  bees  from  the  different  hives  to 
identify  their  own  home.  In  my  apiary  I  am 
planting  grapes,  apples,  peaches,  prunes,  wal- 
nuts, pears,  and  figs.  With  the  exception  of  ap- 
ples and  pears,  no  two  trees  look  alike. 

A  year  ago  I  purchased  some  300  enanieled- 
cloth  quilts  for  my  hives.  While  they  are  good  for 
preventing  the  escape  of  warmth  from  the  hive, 
I  believe  those  quilts  have  been  the  cause 
of  more  profanity  in  my  apiary  than  the  400 
stocks  of  hybrids,  though  each  of  which  (last 
summer  at  any  rate)  seemed  possessed  of  the  di- 
abolism of  a  thousand  demons.  If  any  wind  is 
blowing  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  the 
quilt  spread  out  smooth  while  one  puts  on  the 
top.  I  have  often  had  it  go  sailing  off  ten  feet 
or  more,  just  as  I  was  closing  the  hive.  I  liave 
thought  of  tacking  them  to  the  cover.  A  much 
better  quilt  is  a  piece  of  canvas  well  daubed, 
with  thick  paint.  Its  weight  being  great,  the 
wind  does  not  bother  much.    Wm.  G.  Hewes. 

Newhall,  Cal.,  Jan.  13. 
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OUTSIDE  CASES  FOR  WINTER. 


SUCCESSFULLY  USED  BY  .1.  A.  GKEEX. 


From  the  references  that  have  appeared  in 
GLEANiN(is  lately  in  regard  to  outside  shells  for 
packing  bees  that  are  to  be  wintered  on  their 
summer  stands,  the  novice  would  almost  be  led 
to  think  that  it  is  a  new  and  untried  device.  I 
have  used  such  packing-cases  for  four  years: 
and  at  present  I  have  over  a  hundred  colonies 
protected  in  this  way.  In  fact,  with  the  excejj- 
tion  of  a  few  in  your  chaff  hives,  every  colony 
that  I  am  wintering  out  of  doors  is  snugly 
packed  in  leaves  or  shavings  held  in  place  by  an 
outer  case.  Besides  this,  there  is  a  great  slack 
of  them  waiting  to  be  put  over  the  bees  now  in 
the  cellar  when  they  are  brought  outdoors. 

What."  you  say.  "  do  you  go  to  the  trouble 


pieces  should  be  nailed  to  the  flat  side  of  the 
uprights,  and  two  or  three  left  off  at  one  end 
for  the  entrance.  Now  put  a  "bridge"'  over 
the  entrance,  set  the  packing-case  overtlie  hive 
so  that  the  front  rests  on  the  bridge,  holding  it 
tirmly  in  place,  and  put  in  your  packing  mate- 
rial. This  may  be  whatever  is  convenient.  I 
generally  use  leaves.  Soft  leaves,  such  as  those 
of  the  soft  maple,  are  excellent.  Planer  shav- 
ings or  sawdust  are  more  easily  handled,  and 
better. 

We  now  want  a  roof  over  it.  Above  all  other 
qualities  it  must  be  water-tight.  Wet  packing 
is  worse  than  none  at  all.  I  have  given  consid- 
erable thought  to  the  matter  of  making  a  roof 
that  would  be  cheap,  durable,  and  effective. 
All  these  qualities  are  hard  to  combine.  A  very 
good  and  cheap  roof  may  bo  made  by  nailing 
barrel-staves  crosswise  to  a  three-inch  strip  a 
little  longer  than  the  packing-case,  putting 


.J.  A.  GKKP:x"s  APIAHV  IX  WIXTEK.  SIIOWIXG  outside  PAC'KIXG-CASES. 


of  packing  bees  that  have  passed  through  the 
winter  safely  in  the  cellar?"  Yes,  that  is  just 
what  I  am  going  to  do.  I  believe  that  it  pays 
to  protect  bees,  and  I  think  there  is  no  Tinu:> 
when  they  need  protection  more  than  in  tiie 
spring,  wh(m  we  want  them  to  rear  as  much 
brood  as  possible.  Thin-walled  hives  are  too 
easily  affected  by  changes  of  tem])ei'ature  at 
this  time,  and  bi-ood-rearing  suftei-s  in  conse- 
quence. 

To  make  my  packing-cases  I  use  ordiiuiry 
lath  cut  into  two  pieces,  20  and  :38  inches  long. 
These  are  naih^d  to  three-inch  corner  strips  to 
form  the  ends  and  sides  of  a  box  without  top  or 
bottom.  It  is  made  of  such  height  that,  when 
set  over  the  hive  on  its  stand,  the  outer  case 
resting  directly  on  the  ground,  it  will  be  li\  e  or 
six  inches  higher  than    the    hive.    The  end 


over  them  a  sheet  of  rooflng- paper,  then  nail- 
ing on  another  layer  of  staves  so  as  to  break 
joints  with  the  first  ones.  Tiu'  most  satisfac- 
tory covering,  though,  and  tiie  best,  all  things 
considi^'ed,  is  a  sheet  of  corrugated  iron,  large 
enough  to  cover  the  whole.  An  ordinary  sheet 
in.  long)  mnkes  three  pieces  just  right. 
Nothing  fuitlicj'  is  required.  Just  lay  the 
sheet  of  iron  on  top,  and  lay  a  stone  on  it  ta 
keep  it  from  l)lowing  away:  or,  better,  lay  a 
short  piece  of  board  across  the  top.  and  the 
stone  on  that.  This  makes  a  roof  that  can  not 
leak:  and  with  ordinary  care  it  is  practically 
indestructible.  With  a  coat  of  paint  occasion- 
ally, it  will  last  as  long  as  the  owner.  When 
not  in  use  they  can  be  stored  in  a  very  small 
space,  as  they '  nest  into  one  another.  They 
make  tlie  best  of  shade-boards  for  summer,  if 
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any  are  desired.  Cut  th(»  corners  off  rounding, 
so  clothing  will  not  get  torn  on  them. 

These  corrugated  ii"on  covers  cost  me  a  trifle 
less  than  20  cents  each.  A  bunch  of  lath,  cost- 
ing 15  cents  or  less,  will  make  two  packing- 
cases.  I  think  these  ai"e  practically  as  good  as 
if  made  of  more  expensive  lumber.  If  you  de- 
sire, you  can  turn  them  into  excellent  chicken- 
coops  for  summer  use.  If  you  want  them  more 
oramental.  paint  them  with  a  mixture  of  skim 
milk  and  hydraulic  cement,  or  other  cheap 
paint.  Really,  though.  I  don't  think  they  look 
vei"y  bad  unpainted.  They  ought  to  be  of  a 
dark  color,  so  as  to  absorb  as  much  of  the  sun's 
heat  as  possible  whenever  it  shines.  This  helps 
brood-rearing  in  the  spring  wonderfully.  One 
of  the  principal  arguments  in  favoi'  of  unpaint- 
ed hives  is.  that  bees  build  up  in  them  better  in 
the  spring.  I  think  this  is  mostly  due  to  the 
dark  color.  With  a  dark  outer  case  you  have 
all  this  advantage,  and  more,  as  the  packing 
retains  the  heat. 

I  inclose  a  photo  showing  how  the  hives  look, 
packed  as  I  have  described. 

I  have  given  up  the  coal-mine  where  I  win- 
tered them  for  the  past  two  winters,  as  it  was 
too  hard  to  get  at  it. 

My  apiary  is  just  on  the  edge  of  a  bluff. 
There  is  a  stream  in  the  valley— Fox  River- 
running  south.  "J.  A.  Gkeex. 

Dayton.  111. 

[I  think  you  are  mistaken.  I  did  not  mean  to 
convey  tlie  impression  that  outside  winter 
cases  were  new:  on  the  contrary,  all  along  I 
have  assumed  that  they  were  old.  What  I  de- 
sired to  know  was.  how  many  bee-keepers  wei'e 
using  a  similar  arrangement  nou\  and.  more 
particularly,  how  the  so-called  dead-air  space 
compared  with  packing. 

With  yoiu'  corrugated  covers  I  should  think 
the  snow  would  beat  in  under  and  so  dampen 
the  packing:  and  there  is  that  10-1  b.  stone  and 
board — doesn't  that  make  a  good  deal  of  rig- 
ging? The  outside  packing-case  that  I  de- 
scribed on  page  698  last  year  was  to  cost  ouly 
35  cents,  and.  besides,  it  would  be  much  neater. 
If  painted  mnslin  or  roofing-pai)er  will  answer 
in  place  of  tin.  the  cost  will  not  be  more  than 
vours.]  E.  R.  R. 


SOMETHING  ABOUT  BEES  AND  BEE-CELLARS. 


DOOLITTLE   COXTIXUES  THE  SUB.JECT. 


A  correspondent  writes  thus: 

My  bees  seem  to  be  wiuterius'  poorly  on  their  sum- 
mer stands,  and  I  have  resoh  ed  to  build  me  a  bee- 
cellar.  How  should  it  be  built '.'  iiow  ventilated  ? 
what  is  the  right  temperature  to  keep  it  while  the 
bees  are  in  it  ?  at  what  time  (^f  the  year  should  they 
be  put  in  and  taken  out"/  I  know' you  have  told  us 
considerable  about  bee-cellars,  and'l  know  that  an 
article  on  this  will  be  a  httle  unseasonable:  but  will 
you  n  )t  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us  sijme  of  the  small 
points  necessary  along  this  line,  and  tell  u>  about  it 
soon,  as  I  wish  to  build  mine  right  after  spring  work, 
so  it  may  get  all  dried  out  and  ready  for' the  bees  in 
the  fail  ?  Give  the  article  in  Gleaxings.  as  I  think 
it  will  be  of  interest  to  many  besides  myself. 

Well.  I  supposed  I  had  written  about  all  I 
had  to  say  on  bee-cellars  dttring  the  past:  but 
with  the  "editor's  permission  I  will  try  again. 

To  my  mind,  it  matters  very  little  how  the 
cellar  is  built  providing  it  accomplishes  the 
purpose  for  which  it  is  intended:  i.  e..  keeping 
a  uniform  temperature  inside,  no  matter  what 
are  the  changes  outside.  Of  course,  you  will 
want  it  large  enough  to  accommodate  all  the 
bees  you  will  ever  expect  to  have  to  put  in  it. 
If  it  can  be  built  in  a  side  hill  it  will  better  ac- 
complish the  keeping  of  an  even  temperature 


than  a  cellar  under  a  house  can  be  made  to. 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  I  prefer  the  outside 
cellar,  or  cave.  If  yonr  cellar  under  your  house 
can  be  partitioned  off  so  that  the  apartment  for 
the  bees  need  not  be  disturbed  by  the  constant 
going  after  vegetables,  etc..  and  so  that  an  even 
tempeiature  can  be  maintained,  such  a  cellar 
is  equally  good  with  an  outside  cellar.  The 
trouble  with  the  cellar  under  the  house  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  cold  and  warm  air.  produced 
by  the  varying  temperature  of  winter,  passes 
through  the  flooi"  of  the  rooms  above,  so  that 
no  even  temperattire  can  be  kept  below.  If  the 
space  under  the  floor,  between  the  sleepers,  can 
be  filled  with  chaff  or  sawdust,  it  will  help 
much  to  obviate  this  trouble.  If  the  cellar  is 
dug  in  a  side  hill  I  would  have  it  long  and 
narrow.  Mine  is  2i  feet  long.  7  wide.  6  high, 
and  is  large  enotigh  to  accommodate  from  100 
to  125  colonies,  according  as  they  are  packed. 
From  this  you  may  know  about  the  size  you 
want.  The  cellar  in  the  side  hill  has  another 
advantage,  in  the  fact  that  the  path  into  it  will 
be  on  a  level  with  the  ground  out'^ide.  so  that 
the  hives  can  be  set  on  a  spiing  wheelbarrow 
and  wheeled  right  where  you  wish  them  in  the 
cellar.  This  one  item  alone  would  almost  or 
quite  pay  for  the  otttside  cellar  in  the  course  of 
20  years.  Some  seem  to  think  that  it  is  very 
important  that  the  cellar  be  dry.  so  that  no 
moisture  nor  drops  of  water  ever  collect  on  the 
walls  or  about  the  bees  or  cellar:  but  all  of  my 
experience  goes  to  prove  that,  if  the  tempera- 
ture can  be  kept  between  40  and  45-.  all  the 
moisture  that  will  naturally  accumulate  in  any 
cellar  will  do  no  harm.  My  cellar  is  so  moist 
that  drops  of  water  stand  all  about  ovei'bead 
and  on  the  side  walls  of  the  room,  yet  the  bees 
do  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  the  least  by  it.  I 
am  coming  to  think  more  and  more  that  the 
matter  of  ventilation  is  non-important,  as  bees 
winter  in  splendid  condition  with  no  special 
provision  being  made  for  any  ventilation.  By 
way  of  explanation.  I  will  say.  that,  when  I 
built  my  cellar.  I  constructed  a  sttb-earth  ven- 
tilator 15u  feet  in  length,  in  connection  with  a 
direct  upward  ventilator  of  the  same  size.  Eith- 
er of  these  could  be  controlled  at  will,  and 
every  change  of  weathei"  fotmd  me  changing 
these  ventilators.  After  a  little  I  began  to 
leave  the  upper  one  closed  all  the  while  for  a 
month,  while  the  stib-earth  ventilator  was  oft- 
en closed  for  days  together.  Not  seeing  that  it 
made  any  difference  with  the  bees.  I  now  left 
them  closed  all  the  while:  and  as  this  gave  me 
a  more  even  temperature  in  the  cellar,  neither 
ventilator  was  opened  at  all  during  the  winter 
of  1SS9:  so  this  fall,  when  I  came  to  re-roof  my 
cellar  with  flagging.  I  left  out  the  upper  ven- 
tilator entirely,  allowing  the  sub-earth  ventila- 
tor to  remain,  but  it  has  been  closed  all  winter 
so  far.  In  this  way  I  have  no  trouble  with  the 
temperature,  as  it  will  vary  only  from  41  to  43° 
degrees  dtiriug  the  whole  winter,  or  only  two 
degrees.  If  yoti  have  a  cellar  in  which  the 
temperature  falls  lower  than  4ii.  I  would  put  a 
slow  fire  in  it,  or  in  an  anteroom  just  off  from  it. 
so  that,  when  there  is  much  severe  weather, 
the  temperature  might  be  kept  tip  at  43  to  45^~  if 
possible.  A  change  of  10'  in  temperature  is 
liable  to  make  the  bees  uneasy,  cause  them  to 
go  to  breeding,  get  the  diarrhea,  and  spring 
dwindle.  If  the  cellar  is  under  a  house,  some 
seem  to  think  that  a  small  pipe  from  the  chim- 
ney above  the  fire,  running  down  to  within  two 
inches  or  so  of  the  cellar  bottom,  to  be  used  in 
a  warm  time,  is  a  good  thing  in  that  it  causes  a 
change  of  air  during  a  warm  spell,  which  re- 
sults in  keeping  the  bees  quiet  with  a  mtich 
higher  temperattire  than  they  would  without 
this  change  of  air.  I  am  not  positive  on  this 
point:  but  if  I  had  a  cellar  that  would  run  up 
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to  50  every  warm  spell,  I  would  try  it.  With 
me  I  consider  a  temperature  of  42°  to  be  the 
best  for  a  cellar;  but  I  would  say  that  the  tem- 
perature which  is  best  is  the  one  in  which  the 
bees  are  the  most  quiet.  That  may  not  be  the 
same  with  you  that  it  is  with  me;  therefore  I 
would  advise  you  to  keep  watch  closely;  and 
when  you  find  where  the  bees  are  the  most 
quiet,  control  the  temperature  just  thei-e  as 
near  as  may  be  evei-  afterward.  Bees  will  be 
quiet  in  a  much  higher  temperature  during 
November  and  December  than  they  will  hv 
during  March;  therefore  the  cellar  that  will 
cool  off  a  little  as  the  winter  advances  is  much 
the  best,  providing  it  will  not  rise  when  tho 
weather  begins  to  warm  up  in  the  spring.  If 
the  bees  are  quiet  in  the  cellar,  do  not  remove 
them  till  the  elm  and  soft  maple  are  in  bloom, 
about  April  20  in  this  locality.  Set  them  in  the 
cellar  on  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  say 
Nov.  10,  and  you  will  not  be  far  out  of  the  way. 
Borodino,  N.  Y.,  Feb.  12.  G.  M.  Doolittle. 


FOUL  BROOD. 


HOW  TO  BVllN  THE  CASES  WITHOUT  DANGER  OF 
INFECTION  TO  THE  HIVES. 


I  tried  every  remedy  you  told  me  of,  but  found 
nothing  that  would  effect  a  permanent  cure.  I 
would  be  much  encouraged  after  applying  a 
remedy  for  awhile,  but  it  would  soon  be  as  bad 
as  ever.  I  became  perfectly  disgusted  with  the 
whole  business,  and  nearly  decided  to  quit  it 
entirely.  I  then  had  26  colonies,  March,  1889, 
and  16  of  them  had  foul  brood.  Some  of  them 
were  so  bad  I  could  smell  them  20  feet  from  the 
hive.  I  knew  it  would  be  only  a  short  time  be- 
fore it  would  be  in  the  rest.  So  I  decided  to  try 
what  virtue  there  was  in  fire.  Don't  laugh  at 
me,  and  say,  "That  man  Keith  is  foolish."  I 
had  become  somewhat  desperate.  Every  thing 
in  the  bee  line  was  going  to  the  dogs,  so  I  had  to 
try  a  desperate  remedy.  I  dug  a  hole  opposite 
each  affected  hive,  a  little  larger  than  the  size 
of  the  hive,  about  1}4  feet  deep,  and  filled  the 
hole  half  full  of  small  split  pine.  Then  I  took 
three  hives  off  the  bottom-board,  and  placed 
them  in  the  hole.  I  did  this  after  sunset,  and 
put  fire  in  the  hole,  and  soon  the  hives,  bees, 
frames,  and  honey  were  all  in  flames,  and  they 
made  a  good  tire.  While  I  was  watching  them 
burning,  my  wife  said  it  was  a  pity  to  lose  the 
hives.  It  was  bad  enough  to  lose  the  bees,  but 
to  lose  both  was  too  bad.  I  agreed  with  her.  I 
got  my  smoker  and  filled  it  up  with  nice  dry 
wood,  and  got  it  in  full  blast,  and  put  a  hand- 
ful of  pulverized  sulphur  in  the  smoker,  and 
went  to  the  other  affected  hives  and  killed  the 
bees  with  the  smoke,  then  I  put  dead  bees, 
combs,  i^oney.  and  frames  in  the  fire,  and  burn- 
ed them  up.  Then  I  had  the  hives  well  scrap- 
ed, then  scalded  with  watej-,  then  well  fumi- 
gated with  sulphur;  so,  at  my  wife's  suggestion, 
I  saved  IH  hives;  and  by  the  process  mentioned 
I  am  entirely  clear  of  foul  brood.  I  have  not 
seen  the  least  indication  of  it  since  March,  1889. 
And  I  believe  it  is  the  only  effectual  way  to  rid 
an  apiary  of  the  disease.  I  have  now  37  colo- 
nies in  good  condition,  apparently  healthy,  and 
I  hope  to  increase  to  .50;  then  I  shall  have  as 
many  as  I  want,  and  hope  to  make  a  good  crop 
this  year.  Now,  friend  Root,  if  you  can  sug- 
gest a  better  remedy  for  foul  brood,  let  me  hear 
from  you.  J.  J.  Keith. 

Louisville,  Ga.,  Jan.  15. 

[It  is  not  necessary  to  kill  the  bees.  We  have 
cured  all  we  had  that  were  diseased,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  that  we  at  first  destroyed 
with  fire,  by  scalding  the  hive  with  boiling 


water  and  putting  the  bees  in  clean  hives  on 
frames  of  foundation.  After  the  bees  have  con- 
sumed all  the  honey  in  their  sacs  in  comb- 
building,  they  are  free  from  the  last  vestiges 
of  foul  brood.  If  you  discover  that  you  have 
one  or  ar  most  two  cases  at  the  .start, "it  may  be 
advisable  to  burn  them  as  you  describe.] 


PAINTED  MUSLIN  VS.  TIN  FOR  COVERS. 


SrOGESTIONS  FOH  TJIE  DOVETAILED  HIVE. 


On  page  69,  muslin  versus  tin  covers  are  men- 
tioned. You  are  the  man  who  advanced  this 
idea  way  back  in  the  70's  in  Gi.kanings.  Then 
as  now  such  covers  were  a  success  with  us. 

A  MUCH  CIIEAPEU  COVEK. 

Muslin  on  a  wooden  stretcher,  or  frame,  por- 
tico like,  with  two  coats  of  paint,  is  an  excel- 
lent cover,  but  it  will  not  stand  hailstorms. 
The  cover  of  the  Dovetailed  hive  is  just  the 
thing  for  a  painted  muslin  protection.  Then 
the  hive  has  the  needed  shade  in  summer,  and 
will  be  water -proof. 

You  should  make  some  improvements  yet  on 
the  Dovetailed  hive  and  closed-end  frames. 
The  end- pieces  of  the  frames  should  be  X  inch 
from  the  hive.  The  frames  should  not  rest  on 
the  bottom -board:  it  will  be  a  moth -nest  if  they 
do.  Could  you  not  send  a  frame-rest  with  each 
hive?  This  rest  can  be  made  of  half-inch 
(3^X:4)  hoop  iron  or  steel.  The  main  object  in 
setting  the  end  pieces  of  the  frames  back 
inch  is  to  have  a  cooler  hive  in  summer  and  a 
warmer  one  in  winter.  Queen-excluders  should 
have  quarter-inch  passage-ways  on  the  ends 
also,  to  enable  the  bees  to  ascend  and  descend 
from  the  super. 

The  other  day  I  had  a  Bay  State  hive  shipped 
by  Mr.  H.  Alley.  Indeed,  it  is  a  neat  and  su- 
perior hive.  It  may  become  a  pet  hive  with  all 
bee-keepers  who  keep  bees  on  a  small  scale. 
For  others,  too  many  screws  I  I  can  handle  all 
sections  in  a  Dovetailed  super  before  an  ordi- 
nary bee-keeper  will  have  cared  for  one  frame 
in  the  Bay  State  super.  It  may  be  because  I 
am  a  hard  Democrat,  or  that  the  Bay  State  hive 
has  too  many  fixings.  A  bottom-board  should 
be  one  plane— all  hills  and  valleys  should  be 
avoided— and  I  fear  the  Bay  Stale  hive  has 
these  uneven  faults  in  some  degree. 

Rev.  Stephen  Stengek. 

St.  Meinrad,  Ind.,  Jan.  20,  '91. 

[Yes,  I  knew  the  senior  Root  used  painted  cloth 
years  ago;  but  the  junior  Root  wished  to  as- 
certain whether  they  were  used  anywhere 
with  success  now.  So  far  the  testimony  for  the 
painted  muslin  vs.  tin  has  been  favorable.  // 
it  will  answer  foi'  outsid(^  winter  cases  to  set 
over  in  lieu  of  tin,  it  will  not  only  be  much 
cheaper,  but  far  better.  Tiu  is  too  good  a  con- 
ductor of  heat  and  cold;  and  some  of  our  out- 
side cases,  on  examination,  showed  early  this 
fall  that  great  drops  of  water  had  collected  on 
the  under  side  of  the  tin.  To  remedy  this,  I  put 
Simplicity  covers  on  top,  and  that  fixed  it. 
Well,  now,  painted  muslin  is  a  good  ho^j -con- 
ductor of  heat  and  cold,  and,  if  sufficiently  dur- 
able, will  be  better  than  the  tin.  See?  Both 
the  tin  and  muslin  will  have  to  be  painted;  but 
the  cloth  holds  the  paint  better  than  tin.  As  to 
expense  of  material,  the  cloth  would  cost  about 
one-fifth  as  much  as  the  tin,  making  the  ex- 
pense of  the  outside  cases  from  25  to  33X  P^^i" 
cent  less.  But  some  will  say.  tin  will  be  cheaj)- 
er  in  the  long  run.  Very  likely,  for  regular 
hive-covers;  but  for  winter  cases  the  cloth  will 
be  warmer.  Of  course,  either  the  tin  or  cloth 
should  be  supported  by  'X  lumber  beneath. 
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About  the  bee-space  between  tlie  closed  ends 
and  the  hive  end:  The  majority  of  bee-keep- 
ers would  oppose  you  strongly  on  that  point 
(see  page  87.  last  issue,  for  a  sample).  The 
reason  is  this:  If  bees  have  access  to  both  sides 
of  the  closed  ends,  they  will  gum  them  togeth- 
er that  much  harder.  To  make  closed  mmkI  frames 
readily  movable,  the  bees  should  have  access  to 
the  cracks  between  the  uprights  on  the  Inside 
only. 

Your  frame-rest  for  the  bottom-board  might 
do:  but  isn't  it  too  much  rigging?] 


ABOUT  CLOSED-END  FRAMES. 


IS  TIIEIK  USE  IN  A  TIGHT-FITTING   CASE.  A  LA 
HEDDON,  NEW? 


Near  the  close  of  the  honey  season  of  1878  or 
w9,  while  taking  sections  of  honey  out  of  a 
super  that  held  a  single  row  of  sections  like  one 
apartment  of  Moore's  crate,  it  occurred  to  me 
that  brood-frames  could  be  constructed  to  fit  in 
a  hive  in  the  same  way.  In  a  few  weeks  after 
I  first  thought  of  such  a  hive.  I  constructed  one 
with  closed-end  frames,  and  with  the  ends  of 
the  frames  fitting  against  the  ends  of  the  hive. 
In  the  fall  of  1879  a  hive  of  this  kind  was  ex- 
hibited at  the  Smithfield  fair:  and  in  the  next 
spring,  about  a  dozen  hives  of  that  kind  were 
made  and  sold.  I  had  used  closed-end  frames 
prior  to  the  construction  of  this  hive,  but  they 
did  not  fit  against  the  ends  of  the  hive,  and 
they  were  used  for  the  extractor  only. 

Starting  with  one  hive  in  1880  I  have  added 
to  the  number  occasionally  till  I  have  probably 
more  than  20  of  that  kind  in  use  now.  I  prefer 
that  the  ends  of  the  frames  shall  not  exceed  a 
scant  inch  in  thickness.  That  thickness  is 
all  that  is  required  for  strength;  and  the  thin- 
ner the  ends,  the  less  trouble  there  is  in  the 
way  of  pinching  bees  between  the  edges  when 
frames  are  replaced  in  the  hive. 

It  is  important  that  the  frames  shall  have 
very  little  "end  shake."  When  a  part  or  all  of 
the  frames  are  taken  out  of  the  hive,  bees  will 
crawl  up  on  the  end  of  the  hive:  and,  in  re- 
placing the  frames,  if  there  is  as  much  as  or 
end  shake,  some  of  the  bees  will  be  caught 
and  rolled  in  between  the  end  of  the  frame  and 
the  end  of  the  hive.  If  the  frames  have  not 
more  than  I  prefer  end  shake.  The  bees 
will  be  shoved  out  of  the  way.  and,  with  a  little 
care,  the  hive  can  be  closed  without  crushing 
bees.  By  using  wire  nails,  and  nailing  through 
the  thin  ends  into  the  tops  and  bottoms,  we 
have  a  good,  cheap,  invertible  frame.  The 
frames  stand  on  a  strip  of  wood  nailed  against 
the  ends  of  the  hive  at  the  bottom,  and  the  tops 
of  the  frames  are  even  with  the  top  edge  of  the 
hive.  In  tiering  up  the  strips  on  which  the 
upper  frames  stand,  cover  the  upper  ends  of  the 
frames  below.  The  entrance  is  at  one  side  of 
the  frames,  and  a  follower  is  wedged  against 
the  other  side  of  the  frames,  the  bees  being 
excluded  from  the  space  at  the  back  of  the  fol- 
lower. In  connection  with  a  top-bar  of  proper 
width  and  thickness,  this  arrangement  proba- 
bly reduces  burr-combs  and  propolis  to  a  mini- 
mum. R.  M.  Reynolds. 

E.  Springfield,  O.,  Feb.  10. 

P.  S.— The  details  on  first  page  are  important, 
for  the  reason  that  Heddon  claims  that  his 
patent  covers  the  close-fitting  case.  If  you 
don't  care  to  publish  this,  please  return  it. 

R.  M.  R. 

[  I  am  free  to  say,  that  Mr.  Heddon  is  pro- 
gressive, and  one  of  the  few,  I  think,  who  are 
able  to  pick  out  the  few  good  things  in  the  rub- 
bish of  bygone  days.   He  was  the  first  one  to 


give  me  an  insight  into  the  possibilities  result- 
ing from  the  use  of  fixed  distances.  But  there 
are  one  or  two  things  which  I  feel  need  correc- 
tion. If  he  is  claiming  broadly  that  he  was  the 
first  one  to  suggest  the  nse  of  closed -end  frames 
in  a  tight-fitting  case,  he  is  greatly  mistaken. 
I  have  known  for  some  time  that  he  was  not  a 
prior  user  of  this  combination.  I  found  one 
place  where  it  had  been  used  in  York  State  for 
a  good  many  years,  and  I  heard  all  around  that 
it  was  an  old  idea.  Mr.  R.  M.  Reynolds,  of  East 
Springfield,  O..  whose  letter  appears  above, 
gives  us  ample  proof  of  the  oldness  of  the  idea. 
The  two  things— closed-end  frames  and  tight- 
fitting  cases — are  so  suggestive  of  the  combina- 
tion that  it  would  be  strange  if  it  were  not 
originated  years  and  years  ago.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  this  letter  will  call  forth  similar 
ones  from  others:  but  I  have  no  disposition  to 
stir  up  controversy,  only  that  credit  should  fall 
where  it  is  due.  That  no  one  may  accuse  me  of 
hiding  behind  the  editorial  we,  1  come  out  un- 
der the  singular  form  of  the  pronoun,  and  sign 
myself  E.  R.  R.] 


BEE-DRESS  FOR  LADIES. 

THOSE  DOOLITTLE  CELL-CUPS,  AGAIN. 

Since  writing  about  aprons  I  have  found'  a 
very  pretty  patterji  for  my  bed-ticking  aprons. 
I  send  you  a  picture  of  it.  Y"ou  need  not  smile. 
Even  a  bed-ticking  apron  will  look  much  better 
if  made  up  neatly  than  if  fashioned  after  a 
clumsy  pattern.  I  like  to  look  neat,  even  when 
taking  care  of  bees.  Don't  laugh,  Mr.  Root;  I 
really  do,  although  I  had  reached  such  a  dilap- 
idated condition  the  day  you  visited  our  apiary. 


Front  View— 369G.       Back  View— 369(). 

A  WOKK-APRON  FOK  THE  APIARY. 


While  talking  about  dress  I  would  suggest 
that  ladies  working  with  bees  make  their  work- 
dresses  with  perfectly  straight,  plain  skirts,  and 
just  as  light  as  possible— no  unnecessary  cloth 
and  no  lining.  I  don't  know  of  any  thing  more 
exhausting  than  heavy  skirts. 

I  never  admired  blouse  waists;  but  last  sum- 
mer some  of  my  waists  gave  out  in  the  very 
busy  season  and  I  made  me  a  blouse,  more  be- 
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cause  it  was  quickly  and  easily  made  than  for 
any  otlio]'  icasou.  I  found  it  so  veiy  cool  and 
c(>infon;il)lc  llitit  I  made  several  and  wore  theni 
tiie  rest  of  the  s(;as()n.  I'hey  arc  \'ery  easily 
laundried.  which  is  (jnitc  an  itiMn.  so  you  can 
afford  a  clean  one  evei>  day  if  nccc'-saiy.  I  do 
not  imagine  th(^y  would  be  very  f)ccoining  to 
stout  peopl(^:  l)ut  for  slender  ladies  they  do 
very  well.  At  least,  ti-y  one  and  see  how'  von 
like  it. 

I  nearly  al\\  nys  wear  a  worsted  skirt  of  some 
kind  with  mine,  having  it  made  perfectly  ]jlain. 
without  lining,  finished  at  the  bottom"  w  ith  a 
deep  hem.  Then  they  can  be  laundried  if  nec- 
essary; but  you  will  find  they  do  not  need  it 
very  often  if  made  of  some  good  serviceable 
color.  If  you  get  a  spot  or  two  of  honey  on.  just 
sponge  them  off,  and  it  is  all  right.  I  find  the 
blouse  waists  very  economical,  as  I  can  wear 
out  so  many  old  dresses  in  that  way. 

I  am  very  anxious  to  know  why  we  failed 
with  Mr.  Doolittle's  artificial  cups.  1  can  hardly 
think  it  was  because  we  did  not  handle  the  lar- 
vee  carefully  enough,  for  Dr.  Miller  has  success- 
fully practiced  for  years  the  transferring  of 
larvae  to  queen-cells  of  the  bees' own  making, 
when  he  wished  them  to  rear  from  imported 
stock.  We  tried  as  many  as  five  colonies  at.  a 
time,  giving  lo  each  from  ten  to  twelve  cups, 
after  they  had  been  made  queenless  and  broodless 
for  24  hours.  The  only  two  we  did  succeed  with 
were  reared  over  a  queen-excluder,  with  a  good 
laying  queen  below.  We  tried  to  follow  direc- 
tions minutely,  and  they  certainly  did  look 
nice  enough,  when  ready  for  the  hive,  for  the 
most  fastidious  bees  to  use.  But  for  some  rea- 
son they  preferred  not  to  use  them.  These 
same  bees  started  cells  quite  readily  on  the 
Alley  plan.  Now%  I  have  an  idea  that  it  \vas 
either  the  cups  or  the  royal  jelly  that  was  not 
quite  right:  but  what  the  trouble  was,  I  am 
sure  I  don't  know.  We  used  the  jelly  from  cells 
nearly  ready  to  seal,  and  carefully  stirred  it 
with  a  toothpick  as  directed,  being  very  careful 
to  get  about  the  amount  in  each  cell  that  is  giv- 
en in  Mr.  Doolittle's  book.  The  cells  were 
carefully  prepared  according  to  directions:  still, 
there  may  have  been  something  about  them  not 
quite  right.  It  sometimes  takes  very  little  to 
throw  things  all  wrong.  I  never  for  an  instant 
doubted  that  Mr.  Doolittle  made  a  perfect  suc- 
cess of  it.  The  thing  that  bothered  me  was 
that  ive  couldn't,  and  we  did  try  hard  too. 

Marengo,  111.,  Feb.  3.  Emma  Wilson. 

[The  picture  which  Miss  Wilson  sends  us  was 
taken  from  Butterick"s  Delineator;  and  as  it 
seems  to  be  just  the  thing,  we  are  glad  to  re- 
engrave  it.  Any  lady  w  ho  desires  to  make  it 
needs  only  to  call  for  nattern  No.  3(H)(i,  at  any  of 
the  stores  where  Butterick"s  patterjis  are  sold. 
If  they  can  not  be  obtained  in  your  village,  w^rite 
to  the  lUitterick  Pub"g  Co..  New^  York.  The 
price  will  be  only  nominal.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  our  lady  bee-keepers  try  it,  and  report 
what  they  think  of  it.  The  apron  provides  for 
no  sleeves",  it  is  ti'ue:  but  I  believe  it  is  more 
convenient  to  have  detachable  sleeves— if  this  is 
Avhat  you  call  them— as  described  by  Miss  Wil- 
son in'a  former  article,  page  lo.  Jan.  1. 

No.  ]\Iiss  Wilson,  we  will  not  make  fun  of  you. 
ev(Mi  if  you  do  make  an  apron  of  iM'd-ticking.  of 
such  a  neat  pattern.  Those  large  pockets  will 
be  very  handy  for  stuall  tools,  bee-brushes, 
handkercliiefs.  etc. 

In  regard  to  those  artificial  cell-cups,  we  shall 
be  glad  to  hear  from  those  who  have  made  them 
a  success;  and  perhaps  b\-  discussing  the  matter 
alittle,  we  shall  find  when'  the  trouble  lies  with 
some  of  us.  Even  our  l)o\  s  here  at  the  Home 
of  the  Honey-bees  were  not  entirely  successful 
with  them.] 


THE  HUBBARD  SECTION-FORMER. 

AX  EX(  KLI.ENT  DEVICE. 


A  few  days  ago  we  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Ct.  K.  Hubbard,  of  Ft.  Wayne.  Ind..  to  the  ef- 
fect that  he  had  sent  us  one  of  his  section- 
formers  by  express,  prepaid.  He  also  expressed 
the  conviction  that  we  would  be  well  pleased 
with  it.  and  desired  us  to  give  it  a  thorough  and 
most  careful  trial.  The  machine  came  to  hand, 
and  subsequent  testing  showed  that  Mr.  H. 
was  not  far  from  right. 


llI'lil'.Ain)  S  SECTION-FORMER. 

The  engraving  shows  the  manner  of  operat- 
ing the  device.  The  operator  should  have  an 
empty  basket  on  his  I'ight-hand  side:  and  on  a 
stool  at  the  left  shou'ld  be  placed  a  box  of  sec- 
tions ready  to  be  folded.  Both  basket  and  box 
should  be  near  at  hand,  so  that  all  unnecessary 
reaching  may  be  avoided.  To  opei  ate.  pick  up 
a  section,  draw  the  two  ends  together,  insert  it 
in  the  section-foi-nn^r.  and  with  a  (piick.  gentle 
push,  against  the  bridge,  as  it  were.  ih(>  coi'ners 
will  be  crowded  together  (piickiy.  easily,  and 
neatly.  Throw  the  section  into  the  basket,  and 
pick  up  anothei-  blank  from  the  basket.  The 
levers  ai'e  so  long  that  but  very  little  power  is 
required:  and  w(>  find,  by  o])erating  it  in  our 
estal)lishnient.  that  it  is  the  best  and  easiest 
nuichinc  we  have  ever  us(>d:  and,  besides,  it 
do(^s  the  nicest  work.  Why.  it  is  such  a  pretty 
thing  to  operate  that  1  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  fold  up  halfalwx  of  sections, 
just  for  the  fun  of  the  thing.  The  machine  is 
so  constructed  that  it  is  adjustable,  so  as  to  be 
made  to  s(|ueeze  the  section^  hard  or  easy.  For 
particulars.  api>ly  to  ."Mr.  Ihilihai-d.  as  above,  or 
it  can  be  obtaineil  of  us.    See  vS[)eeial  Notices. 

E.  R.  R. 
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HOW  TO  BE  YOUR  OWN  CARPENTER.  ETC. 


DR.     MLLLEK    GIVES    Vll     SOME  VALUABLE 
THOUGHTS  IX  THIS  LIXE. 


I  like  the  Practical  Hints  "  on  page  20.  May 
I  say  something  in  the  same  line?  Friend  Root 
says,  "  Put  a  ten-cent  knife  in  each  pocket.'" 
Of  course,  he  means  in  one  of  the  pockets  of 
each  pair  of  pants,  so  that,  if  you  forget  to 
change  when  you  change  your  suit,  you  will 
not  find  youself  without  a  knife.  It  may  seem 
a  little  thing  to  quarrel  about  5  cts.  in  the  price 
of  a  knife,  but  I  never  saw  a  ten-cent  knife  that 
was  satisfactory.  I  generally  have  two  or  three 
of  the  fifteen-cent  Earlow  knives,  and  you  can 
keep  on  them  an  edge  as  keen  as  a  razor.  The 
only  trouble  is,  they  ai-e  so  high-tempered  that, 
if  you  are  not  careful,  you  will  break  nicks  out 
of  the  edge  in  whittling  hard  wood.  As  they 
have  only  one  blade.  I  carry  another  knife  for 
its  small  blades. 

•'Almost  any  sort  of  saw  will  do  if  you  keep  it 
in  order."  Yes.  "if  you  keep  it  in  order."  But 
the  trouble  is,  every  sort  of  saw  can't  be  kept  in 
order.  I  paid  a  dollar  for  a  saw  that  isn't  worth 
a  dime— so  soft  you  can't  keep  it  sharp.  It's 
economy  to  get  good  tools. 

'"A  sharp  leadpencil  in  each  pocket."  It 
may  be  tolerably  sharp  just  at  the  point,  but 
you  can't  carry  in  your  pocket  a  pencil  with 
any  thing  but  a  very  short  point.  If  you  do.  it 
will  break  off. 

"Never  saw  a  board  off  without  a  mark  made 
with  your  try-square."  I  think  that  hardly 
means  to  use  a  try-square  on  a  board  a  foot 
wide.   The  carpenter's  square  for  that. 

Driving  nails  is  so  important  a  part  of  a  bee- 
keeper's work  that  it  is  worth  while  to  say  a 
good  deal  about  the  minutiie.  I  have  had 
much  experience  in  it,  and  yet  I  suspect  there 


DK.  miller's  XAIL-BOX. 


is  much  for  me  to  learn  yet.  I'd  like  to  find  a 
good  book  on  chiving  nails.  Friend  Root  speaks 
of  a  hammer  that  suits  you.  and  an  assortment 
of  nails.  I'm  sure  he'll  tell  you  that  you  need 
an  assortment  of  hammers  just  as  well  as  an 
assortment  of  nails.  A  hammer  tit  for  a  six- 
inch  spike  would  be  a  poor  thing  to  drive  a 
half-inch  nail:  and  a  hammer  just  right  for  a 
half-inch  nail  wouldn't  drive  a  spike  at  all. 
An  adze-eye  hammer  is  the  cheapest  in  the  long 
run.  So  is  a  good- priced  hammer.  A  cheap 
hammer  with  a  soft  face  is  a  nuisance.  In  a 
little  while  it  is  all  battered  up  and  one-sided. 
Have  your  nails  where  you  can  pick  them  up 


handily.  Don't  try  to  use  them  out  of  the  pa- 
per in  which  you  bought  them.  If  I  am  doing 
a  long  job  of  nailing,  I  like  a  saucer  to  hold 
them.  For  very  small  nails  a  plate  is  good, 
having  on  it  rather  few  nails,  so  that  they  will 
lie  scattered  so  as  to  be  easily  picked  up  singly. 
Sometimes  I  am  doing  a  long  job  of  nailing, 
having  no  convenient  place  to  put  my  nails 
without  danger  of  tipping  them  over,  and  a  lot 
of  spilled  nails  is  somewhat  trying  on  the  tem- 
per. In  such  case  I  often  use  the  cover  of  a  large 
blacking-box.  Drive  a  %  nail  down  through 
the  blacking-box  cover,  so  as  to  hold  it  firmly 
in  its  place,  even  if  it  stands  on  the  edge  of  an 
inch  board ^  But  for  a  regular  place  to  keep 
my  nails  I  have  a  set  of  nail-boxes  hung  on  the 
wall.  I  got  the  idea  from  seeing  some  metal 
ones  in  a  tin-shop.  I  put  nails  in  the  wall  to 
hang  them  regularly  upon,  beginning  at  ^, 
%,  and  so  on.  I  am  sorry  to  say,  that  so  many 
have  been  handling  them  that  they  are  not  all 
now  in  their  places.  Mine  are  made  of  wood, 
just  such  as  I  had  most  handy.  They  can  be 
varied  in  any  way,  but  the  general  principle,  I 
think,  you  will  like.  Mine  are  made  of  )^-inch 
stuff,  division-boards  of  Heddon  supers. 

1  piece  10)^x4;^. 

2  pieces  8x434'- 

1  piece  4%x4^. 
1  piece  4%x3. 
1  piece  4:^x1^. 

Nail  the  two  pieces  that  are  alike  on  the  long 
piece,  letting  them  come  flush  at  one  end,  then 
on  that  end  nail  the  largest  piece  that  is  left. 
At  that  same  end,  nail  on  the  piece  three  inches 
wide,  and  at  the  other  end  nail  on  the  remain- 
ing piece,  letting  it  come  close  against  the  long 
piece.  I  used  %-mch  wire  nails  to  make  them, 
putting  them  in  about  %  of  an  inch  apart. 
Then  whittle  out  the  sides  where  nothing  is 
nailed  on  them,  and  make  a  hole  in  the  project- 
ing end  of  the  long  board,  by  which  to  hang  it 
on  a  nail  on  the  wall.  It  is  always  ready  for 
immediate  use.  All  you  have  to  do  is  to  take  it 
from  the  wall,  and  lay  it  on  the  long  side,  giv- 
ing it  a  shake  to  bring  some  of  the  nails  down 
on  the  bottom  (or  back). 

If  you  have  a  lot  of  stuff  cut  ready  to  nail  to- 
gether, the  sooner  it  is  nailed  the  better.  The 
ends  dry  out.  and  then  it  will  split  in  nailing. 
I  once  had  such  a  lot  of  stuff  that  had  lain  a 
year  or  more,  and,  no  matter  how  careful  I 
might  be,  it  would  split  in  nailing.  I  then  got 
a  tub  of  waier,  soaked  the  ends  three  or  four 
hours,  and  had  no  trouble.  Of  course,  all  the 
ends  had  to  be  soaked  alike  or  they  would  not 
fit. 

If  a  nail  needs  to  be  straightened  a  little  in 
driving,  do  it  with  the  claw  of  the  hammer. 

If  you  have  any  difficulty  in  driving  straight 
enough  so  that  nails  will  not  come  out  at  the 
side  of  your  board,  let  the  board  have  its  edge 
toward  you.  The  eye  will  detect  any  variation 
from  side  to  side,  but  will  not  easily  tell  if  the 
head  of  the  nail  bends  to  or  from  you. 

Marengo,  111.,  Jan.  6.  C.  C.  Millek. 

[Well,  well,  doctor  I  who  would  have  thought 
that  you  knew  so  much  about  driving  nails, 
and  making  things?  Why,  I  always  sitpposed 
that  you  kind  o'  stood  around  and  let  other 
folks  do  the  work — at  least,  when  it  came  to 
nice  carpentering.  Why  didn't  you  show 
me  those  nice  nail-boxes?  Who  in  the  world 
studied  up  that  idea  of  tipping  the  nail-box 
over  on  its  back  (like  laying  the  baby  on  the 
floor,  for  instance)  so  the  nails  would  scatter 
down,  one  at  a  time,  and  not  prick  your  fingers? 
I  am  sure  you  might  have  that  nail-box  pnt- 
ented.  Now,  doctor,  the  ten -cent  knives  that  I 
talked  about  have  exactly  the  same  steel  in 
them  that  the  fifteen-cent  Barlow  does.  You 
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are  just  like  ever  so  many  bee-keepers.  The 
Barlow  knife  is  your  hobby,  and  therefore  yon 
have  got  it  into  your  head  that  no  other  knife 
will  even  whittle.  Never  mind;  it  is  not  a  very 
bad  hobby,  after  all.  In  regard  to  saws,  I  do 
not  think  I  ever  had  one  that  would  not  do 
good  work  if  it  were  properly  filed  and  set.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  hard  seasoned  wood  like 
oak  might  turn  the  teeth  of  a  soft-tempered 
saw.  Carry  an  (lutomatlc  pencil,  of  course,  and 
just  slip  the  sharp  point  back  into  the  tube 
when  not  in  use.  Your  hints  on  driving  nails 
all  commend  themselves  to  good  common  sense. 
Why,  doctor,  you  have  told  me  a  good  many 
things  that  even  I  did  not  know  before.  Isn't 
that  wonderful?  Your  suggestion  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  wood  splitting  when  the  nail  is 
driven  near  the  end  is  also  new  to  me.  Noth- 
ing vexes  me  much  more  than  to  see  wood 
split  in  nailing:  and  yet  I  have  sometimes 
thought  that  there  was  no  help  for  it  except  to 
get  the  bradawl,  and  you  coolly  inform  us  that 
we  can  have  a  perfect  remedy  by  soaking  the 
ends  well  in  water.  I  presume  you  forget,  doc- 
tor, that  our  price  list  pictures  a  nice  assort- 
ment of  hammers,  all  the  way  from  one  small 
enough  to  drive  a  common  pin  its  whole  length 
into  a  pine  board,  up  to  the  size  of  one  that  will 
drive  a  forty-penny  wire  nail.] 


STILL  ANOTHER  OUTSIDE  CASE. 


HOW  IT  IS  MADE,  AND  ITS  SUCCESS. 


How  to  convert  the  Dovetailed  hive  into  a 
chafiF  hive  quickly  and  cheaply:  Make  the  bot- 
tom-board 19x25,  so  it  will  project  2}4  inches  on 
all  sides.  Now  make  a  box  19x25  one  foot  high, 
without  top  or  bottom,  of  half-inch  lumber. 
Take  off  the  summer  cover,  but  leave  on  the 
honey-board.  It  is  better  than  a  Hill  device, 
for  it  excludes  mice.  Spread  a  piece  of  burlap 
over  the  top;  set  this  outside  rim  around  the 
hive,  and  there  is  a  space  of  just  2  inches  be- 
tween the  walls  all  around  for  the  chaff.  Of 
course,  a  bridge  should  be  fixed  at  the  entrance 
so  the  bees  can  come  out  and  fly. 

For  a  cover,  use  the  gable  cover  and  you  have 
a  hive  that  is  cheap  yet  handy. 

I  do  not  go  into  details,  bexause  it  is  not  ne- 
cessary. The  average  bee-keeper  is  intelligent 
enough  to  make  them  to  his  own  fancy.  I  have 
packed  bees  this  way  for  three  winters,  and 
have  yet  to  lose  a  colony;  while  those  I  win- 
tered in  the  cellar  would  die  in  midwinter,  or 
spring  dwindle  if  they  happened  to  pull  through. 
It  is  less  work  to  pack  them  in  the  fall  than  it 
is  to  carry  them  into  the  cellar  and  out  again, 
and  then  pack  them  for  spring  protection. 
They  will  eat  more  honey  out  of  doors  than  in 
the  cellar,  but  they  are  stronger,  more  energetic, 
and  will  gather  enough  more  the  following  sea- 
son to  more  than  pay  for  extra  food  used  in 
wintering.  Strong  colonies,  ripe  honey,  chaff' 
packing,  and  upward  ventilation,  constitute 
successful  outdoor  wintering  in  my  locality. 

IIESUI.T  OF  THE  SEASON. 

I  had  eleven  colonies,  spring  count;  22  by 
natural  swarming.  I  obtained  200  lbs.  of  comb 
honey,  400  lbs.  extracted.  All  the  bees  are  in 
splendid  shape  for  winter.  Although  I  had  less 
than  half  a  crop,  I  feel  more  like  rejoicing  than 
complaining,  considering  the  utter  failure  of 
others.  Captured  7  first  and  6  second  premiums 
at  our  county  fair— 112.00.  H.  L.  Hutchinson. 

Mayville,  Mich.,  Jan.  24. 

[Last  fall  we  put  about  a  dozen  colonies^ 
packed  almost  exactly  in  the  way  you  describe 
with  the  exception  that  th(^  bottom-board  does 


not  project.  The  shells,  or  rims,  are  puslicd 
into  sawdust  around  the  bottom -boards.  They 
are  working  nicely  so  far,  as  also  are  the  28  in 
the  dead-air-space  shells.] 


HILTON'S  LETTER. 


WniAT  I  SAW  AND  HEARD  IN  Cil'.AND  TRAVERSE 
COUNTY. 

Bro.  Boot:— I  think  while  we  were  at  Detroit 
you  said  you  wished  I  would  write  up  my  visit 
■'up  north."  Well,  after  looking  over  the  en- 
terprising town  of  Traverse  City  I  wended  tny 
way  down  that  historical  peninsula  now  known 
as  Peninsula  Township.  This  wonderful  piece 
of  God's  footstool  is  eighteen  miles  long,  and 
will  average  perhaps  one  mile  wide.  There  is 
but  one  road,  and  this  runs  in  a  romantic  way. 
now  on  the  ridge  overlooking  two  of  the  most 
beautiful  bays  I  ever  saw,  the  water  being  so 
clear  that  you  can  see  the  bottom  at  a  depth 
of  twenty  feet;  then  we  are  driving  along  close 
to  the  water's  edge,  or,  if  you  please,  in  the 
water,  for  the  shores  are  so  shallow  and  pebbly 
that  you  can  drive  almost  anywhere.  At  the 
extreme  point  is  what  is  known  in  history  as 
"Old  Mission."  It  is  now  one  of  the  finest 
fruit-farms  in  the  State,  and  has  recently  been 
sold  for  a  fabulous  price.  The  whole  ijeninsula 
is  fast  becoming  one  of  the  finest  fruit  and  hon- 
ey belts  in  this  grand  State  of  ours.  One  pecul- 
iar feature  to  me  was,  that,  the  further  down 
the  peninsula  you  go,  the  heavier  the  timber 
and  soil  become. 

My  first  stop  was  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
from  the  city  where  lives  our  genial  friend  J. 
P.  Berg.  He  has  a  bright  family,  consisting  of 
a  wife  and  five  children.  I  found  them  all  as 
busy  as  beavers,  and  I  came  away  convinced 
that  they  would  never  I'ust  out,  either  in  things 
pertaining  to  this  world  or  the  next.  Friend 
Berg  has  about  forty  acres  devoted  to  fruits  of 
every  kind  adapted  to  his  climate  and  soil. 
Space  will  not  permit  me  to  enumerate  them 
here.  He  also  has  about  75  colonies  of  bees. 
About  half  of  these  are  in  single-walled  hives, 
in  the  finest  cellar  for  the  purpose  I  ever  saw. 
The  rest  are  in  chaff  hives  on  summer  stands: 
but  he  informed  me  he  would  eventually  put 
all  into  chaff  hives,  as  they  wintered  better, 
and  were  strong  earlier  in  the  spring.  With  the 
short  seasons  they  have  there  it  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  have  ihem  strong  at  the  beginning 
of  the  honey-flow.  Mr.  Berg  has  a  number  of 
your  Dovetailed  hives,  and  thinks  that,  as  a 
single-walled  hive,  they  stand  at  the  head. 

THE  HOME  OF  MR.  BERO. 

At  supper  time  I  was  asked  to  give  thanks, 
and  w^as  both  pleased  and  surprised,  as  soon  as 
I  said  "  amen,"  to  hear  the  eldest  daughter, 
then  the  next  eldest,  down  lo  the  little  tot  that 
could  not  talk  plain,  ask  a  blessing  in  their  own 
language,  German.  I  stayed  with  them  tw^o 
nights,  and  each  morning  was  asked,  after 
breakfast,  to  read.  I  selected  from  my  favorite 
book,  Luke,  and  occasionally  stopped  and  talk- 
ed of  the  events  therein  recorded,  after  which 
Bro.  Berg  offered  a  fervent  and  eloquent  prayer. 
This  was  followed  by  the  children,  as  at  the 
table. 

As  friend  Berg  is  a  subscriber  to  Gleanings, 
and,  if  printed,  this  will  come  to  his  notice,  I 
hope  he  will  not  feel  that  I  am  intruding  upon 
the  sanctity  of  his  home.  Would  to  God  there 
were  more  such  I 

In  the  morning,  "old  (Jrey,"  a  noble  animal, 
was  brought  to  the  door  before  the  fruit-wagon, 
and  I  was  started  on  my  journey  down  the  pen- 
insula.   My  next  stop  was  at  Mrs.  N.  H.  John- 
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stou's.  8he  has.  I  think,  about  (50  colonies  of 
bees  in  single-walled  hives,  and  they  were  all 
snugly  tucked  away  in  the  cellar.  I  understood 
her  bees  were  blacks  and  hybrids:  but  she  as- 
sured me  the  greater  part  of  her  honey  came 
from  red  clover,  and  that  her  bees  would  leave 
the  white  clo\  er  for  the  red. 

After  a  pleasant  visit  here  I  journeyed  on  to 
Mr.  ^^'tu.  .1.  ('.  Davis'  home.  This  is  about 
twelve  niil('>  down  the  ijeninsula.  and  situated 
on  the  shores  of  the  south  bay.  Mr.  Davis  has 
recently  moved  fi'om  Wexfoi-d  County:  has  fif- 
teen colonies  of  bees,  and  sliows  his  i)referen('e 
for  Italian  bees  and  chatt'  hives.  They  insisted 
on  my  staying  to  dinner,  and  here  for  the  first 
time  I  ate  red-clover  honey  gathered  by  the  hon- 
ey-bee. T  have  robbed  bumble-bees' nests.  Mr. 
Davis  fully  contirmed  all  Mrs.  Johnston  said  in 
regard  to  the  bees  woi'king  on  red  clover.  He 
is  an  intelligeiit.  well-read  man,  and  he  assured 
me  the  tlowej'et  of  the  clover  grows  shorter 
there  than  further  south,  making  it  possible  for 
any  bee  to  work  upon  it. 

Mr.  Davis  is  well  protected  by  high  hills  on 
the  east,  west,  and  north,  and  is  fast  getting 
his  farm  into  fruit.  His  place  is  especially 
adapted  to  early  gardening,  with  no  fear  of 
drouth,  as  he  can  turn  a  spring  brook  acroi^s 
the  place  almost  anywhere. 

There  are  many  strange  and  wonderful  things 
on  and  around  this  peculiar  strip  of  land,  that  T 
should  like  to  talk  about,  but  space  forbids. 
Perhaps  I  can  at  another  time.  On  one  little 
spot  out  in  the  north  bay  lives  the  Robinson 
Crusoe  of  Michigan.  The"  land  is  not  located 
on  the  maps,  consequently  he  pays  no  taxes, 
and  can  not  vote.  His  history  as  it  comes  to 
me  is  an  interesting  one.  I  should  have  very 
much  liked  to  visit  him  and  several  others  who 
keep  bees  on  the  peninsula,  but  my  time  would 
not  permit.  But  I  am  going  again  some  time, 
and  in  the  summer  if  possible,  for  it  must  be  a 
vei'itable  paradise  then.        Geo.  E.  Hilton. 

Fremont.  Mich.,  Jan.  33. 

[Friend  H..  we  are  very  much  interested  in 
that  wonderful  peninsula:  and  it  rejoices  our 
hearts  to  know  of  all  such  Christian  homes  as 
yon  describe.  And.  by  the  way.  we  want  to 
know  more  about  the  Robinson  Crusoe  of  the 
State  of  Michigan.  There  are  quite  a  few  of  us 
who  have  not  yet  forgotten  the  enthuiasm  with 
which  we  read  the  real  Robinson  Crusoe.] 


AIR-SPACE  VS.  PACKING. 

EXPERIMENTS,  WITH  THP:  RESULT  IN  FAYOK  OF 
THE  AIR-SPACE. 


I  made  and  used  chaff  and  double-walled 
hives  for  several  years  in  Southern  Indiana.  I 
made  the  best  chaff-packed  hives  with  three  to 
four  inch  packing  of  oat  chaff,  and  made 
some  with  dead-air  spaces  of  the  same  spaces, 
and  I  found  that  bees  did  as  well  in  the  air- 
spaced  hives  as  in  the  chaff-filled  one>:  and,  fur- 
ther, in  damp  weather  the  air-spaced  ones 
were  the  dryest.  and  emitted  no  damp  or  moldy 
smell.  They  were  all  furnished  with  tin  roofs, 
well  painted,  and  the  walls  of  all  were  well 
painted  with  white  lead  and  oil.  Subsequently 
I  reduced  the  air-space  to  two  inches,  using  a 
partition  of  building-paper,  making  two  spaces 
of  one  inch  each,  which  I  found  did  better  than 
either  of  the  others. 

I  came  south  to  Florida,  and  did  no  more  in 
experimenting  with  the  make  of  hives  until 
lately,  when  I  have  been  experimenting  some 
again  with  double- walled  hives  here,  and  I  find 
them  very  profitable  even  in  this  climate. 


DEAD-AIR   SPACE   FOR  REFRIGERATORS. 

You  have  no  doubt  observed  the  double  glass 
in  some  of  the  coach  windows,  and  tliat  no  frost 
will  form  on  such  double-glass  windows,  and  it 
is  the  sam(»  witli  the  thin  wooden  walls.  I 
have  also  made  a  few  small  refrigerators  with 
thin  walls  with  sevei'al  spaces  of  about  Vo  inch, 
made  by  using  building-i)aper,  and  I  find  that  a 
given  quantity  of  ice  will  keep  as  long  as  in 
any  packed  walls  of  even  double  the  thickness. 
I  have  also  observed,  in  brick  walls  of  dwell- 
ings, where  the  walls  were  laid  up  with  a  hol- 
low wall,  or  a  space  of  about  two  inches,  with 
just  sufficient  tie- brick  to  keep  the  two  walls  se- 
cure, that  the  walls  are  drier  in  wet  weather, 
cooler  in  hot,  and  warmer  in  cold  weathei", 
showing,  beyond  a  practical  doubt,  that  dead- 
air  is  a  better  non-conductor  of  cold,  heat,  and 
moisture,  than  any  packing  that  we  can  prac- 
tically use,  and  certainly  it  is  the  cheapest. 

CARRYING  POLLEN  IN  FLORIDA. 

Our  bees  have  been  busy  most  of  the  time 
since  Christmas  carrying  pollen  and  honey 
from  the  maple,  which  is  in  bloom.  It  lasts 
here  usually  about  six  weeks,  and  starts  the 
bees  to  breeding  very  nicely.  The  willow 
comes  in  about  the  first  of  February-  and  will 
reach  to  orange  bloom  in  March..  This  is  a 
very  favorable  location  for  bee-keeping  along 
the  St.  John's  River.  We  have  had  considera- 
ble cold  this  winter,  with  some  frosts,  but  none 
severe  enough  to  damage  the  orange-trees  or 
the  fruit  on  the  trees. 

THE    CONTEMPLATED   U.    S.    PLXPERIMENT  STA- 
TION  FOR  THE  SOUTH. 

It  appeaio  from  reports  sent. out  that  the  U. 
S.  entomologist  contemplates  establishing  an 
apicultural  experiment  station  somewhere  in  the 
South.  It  would  be  a  great  help  to  wSouthern 
bee  culture,  as  we  are  left  almost  alone  here  to 
work  out  our  own  destiny,  and  that  of  our  bees. 
We  are  unable  to  make  experiments  alone. 
Here  in  South  Florida  are  vast  fields  of  re- 
search, open  for  the  experimenter.  The  season 
is  mucli  longer  here  for  such  work  as  breeding 
and  the  crossing  of  the  races,  and  early  enough 
to  rear  queens  and  send  north  to  test  as  to  their 
good  qualities:  and,  further,  there  could  be 
places  where  the  different  races  could  be  reared 
in  absolute  purity,  as  here  are  many  islands 
around  the  coast  of  1200  miles  where  their  isola- 
tion would  be  absolute.  J.  Craycraft. 

Aster  Park.  Fla.,  Jan.  17. 

[Friend  C,  I  am  very  well  aware  that  double 
panes  of  glass,  especially  if  the  glass  is  puttied 
in,  will  make  an  air-space  that  is  better  than  if 
the  space  were  filled  with  chaff" — or  just  as 
good  at  least.  A  hollow  wall  made  of  bricks 
and  mortar  is  right  in  the  same  line.  It  is 
praclically  air-tight.  The  air  can  not  change 
places  with  that  on  the  outside.  I  suppose  a 
bee-hive  could  be  made  out  of  lumber,  with  a 
dead-air  space  nearly  air-tight.  But  if  you 
use  boards  wide  enough  for  the  side  of  a  hive, 
they  will  be  quite  sure  to  check,  sooner  or  later. 
Then  the  frost  gets  through,  and  the  air  inside 
circulates  with  that  outside,  so  the  tempera- 
ture is  about  the  same.  With  our  chaff  hive, 
as  I  have  so  many  times  said,  we  prefer  the 
walls  made  of  narrow  sti'ips.  somewhat  corn- 
crib  fashion.  This  is  to  admit  moisture  to  pass 
out  freely,  just  in  the  same  way  the  old-fash- 
ioned straw  hive  permits  the  moisture  from  the 
bees  to  work  through,  and  just  as  woolen  cloth- 
ing lets  the  perspiration  from  our  bodies  get 
through.  But  without  the  chaff  packing,  the 
air,  moisture,  and  every  thing  else  would  get 
through  altogether  too  fast.  Now.  by  filling 
this  space  with  loose  dry  chaff,  air  can  still  get 
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through,  but  very  slowly,  just  as  it  gets  through 
the  woolen  clothing  on  bur  bodies,  through  the 
fur  of  animals,  the  sawdust  used  in  an  ice- 
house, etc.  Now,  if  we  can  make  hives  with 
dead-air  spaces  so  as  to  answer  just  as  well  as 
chaff,  will  they  not  cost  more  money  ?  and  at 
the  same  time  do  we  not  lose  this  desirable 
quality  in  a  bee-hive  that  we  have  in  the  old- 
fashioned  straw  bee-hive,  and  all  porous  non- 
conductors of  heat,  such  as  I  have  described? 
If  an  ordinary  chaff  hive  will  winter  bees,  and 
enable  them  to  breed  up  in  the  spring  during  a 
series  of  years  just  as  well  with  the  chaff  left 
out  as  with  it  in.  then  there  is  no  use  of  putting 
chaff  in  any  longer.  May  be  we  had  better  ask 
the  experiment  stations  to  institute  some  tests. 
Here  is  a  point  for  friend  Larrabee  and  Prof. 
Cook.]  A.  I.  R. 


THE  BEE-KEEPERS'  UNION. 


SHALL  IT  BE  UNITED  WITH  THE  X.  A.  E.  K.  A.? 

As  a  member  of  the  Bee-keepers'  Union,  I  say 
no.  The  two  associations  don't  belong  togeth- 
er. The  N.  A.  B.  K.  A.  is  composed  for  the 
most  part  of  annual  members  who  join  when 
the  association  happens  to  meet  in  their  neigh- 
borhood. There  are  a  few  who  go  every  year, 
but  the  number  is  very  small  in  comparison  to 
the  number  that  belong  to  the  Bee-keepers' 
Union,  and  the  latter  has  not  one-tenth  part  of 
the  members  that  it  should  have.  I  don't  see 
why  it  is  that  so  few  bee-keepers  are  willing  to 
join,  when  the  Union  has  done  so  much  to  de- 
fend our  rights.  Every  bee-keeper  in  America 
is  benefited  by  the  Union.  Then  why  not  join 
and  help  the  good  work?  Just  put  in  one  dol- 
lar a  year,  and  be  in  a  position  so  that,  if  you 
get  into  trouble,  you  can  call  on  the  Union  to 
help  you  to  defend  your  rights. 

There  is  a  great  deal  of  prejudice  and  super- 
stition about  bees,  and  many  think  that  the 
bee-keeper  is  stealing  his  living  from  other 
people's  property.  They  claim  the  bees  have 
no  right  to  come  on  their  land  to  gather  honey. 
The  land  is  theirs,  the  crop  is  theirs,  the  honey  is 
theirs,  and  we  have  no  business  to  let  our  bees  go 
on  to  their  land  to  gather  honey.  If  the  bees  take 
the  honey,  the  pasture  is  not  as  good,  or  the 
hay  has  lost  a  valuable  part  of  its  nutri- 
ment if  the  bees  take  the  honey  out.  Some 
men  kick  because  the  buckwheat  failed.  They 
say  the  bees  blasted  it  by  taking  the  honey: 
others  say  the  bees  have  spoiled  the  apple  crop. 
Some  say  the  bees  injure  the  corn  crop  by 
working  on  the  tassels  to  gather  pollen,  and 
there  are  a  great  many  other  things  that  I  hear 
advanced  every  year— just  such  nonsense  about 
something  in  connection  with  the  bees.  Now, 
let  one  of  those  supertitious  men  get  mad  at 
you.  He  wants  to  spite  you  somehow,  he 
doesn't  care  how.  If  he  thinks  there  is  a  pos- 
sible show  for  him  to  make  a  case  he  will  sue 
you  for  damage  done  him  by  your  bees.  All 
there  was  to  the  Freeborn  case  was  spite  and 
ignorance.  The  man  claimed  that  Freeborn's 
bees  worked  on  his  clover,  and  kept  his  sheep 
away  so  the  sheep  becarne  poor,  and  died  the 
next  winter  in  consequence.  This  was  the  first 
case  that  the  Union  had  to  deal  with,  and  was 
thrown  out  of  court,  giving  the  Union  its  first 
victory.  The  Union  has  had  several  cases  since 
then,  all  victorious.  If  you  join  the  Union,  you 
are  entitled  to  help  in  case  you  are  sued  by  any 
of  these  ignoi  ant  chaps.  We  ought  to  have  .5000 
members;  then  we  should  have  a  sum  in  the 
treasury  that  would  command  respect.  Now  is 
a  good  time  to  join.  Commence  with  the  year. 
Send  your  dollar  to  Mr.  T.  G.  Newman,  rM6 
Madison  Street.  Chicago,  and  become  a  mem- 


ber of  the  Union.  Do  it  now.  before  you  forget 
it.  In  union  there  is  strength,  A  man  may  be 
a  bee-keeper  and  be  a  poor  man.  Now,  you  see 
some  of  his  spiteful  neighbors  may  take  a  no- 
tion to  pitch  into  him.  knowing  he  "is  poor,  just 
to  annoy  him  and  make  him  expense.  But  if 
they  knew  he  belonged  to  the  Union,  and  lie 
had  an  army  of  bee-men  to  tight  the  battle 
with  him,  they  would  let  him  alone.  There 
have  already  been  several  threatenings  hushed 
up  because  the  bee-keepers'  enemy  had  to  look 
the  Bee-keepers'  Union  in  the  face. 

About  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A..  I  think  it  is  a  good 
institution.  I  am  sorry  that  I  have  not  been 
able  to  attend  the  meetings.  But  it  costs  mon- 
ey to  go.  and  this  year  money  was  scarce  with 
us.  About  a  dozen  of  us  tried  to  get  cheaper 
rates  on  the  railroad,  but  failed,  and  so  did  not 
go.  Next  year  it  is  away  down  in  Albany,  and. 
of  course,  but  few  from  these  parts  will  be 
thei'e.  and  so  it  goes  skipping  about  from  one 
place  to  another,  all  over  the  continent.  Well, 
that  is  all  right.  The  very  name  of  the  asso- 
ciation calls  for  its  moving  about  from  place  to 
place.  But,  no  matter  where  the  meetings  are 
held,  we  can  all  get  the  proceedings  in  printed 
form,  and  I  value  these  very  highly.  But  un- 
less we  attend  we  miss  the  "social  part  of  the 
meeting,  and  the  social  part  would  be  a  big 
treat  to  me.  But  I  don't  see  how  we  can  mix 
these  two  institutions  together.  They  are  very 
different.  The  Bee-keepers*  Union  doesn't 
have  to  meet  anywhere  to  carry  on  its  business. 
We  pay  our  dues,  and  elect  the  officers  by  ballot. 
All  is  done  through  the  mail.  I  don't  see  how 
the  Union  could  be  benefited  bv  a  union  with 
the  N,  A.  B.  K.  A.  Will  Dr.  Miller,  or  some 
other  one  who  advocates  the  plan,  explain  ? 

HONEY-PACKAGES  FOR  EXTRACTED  HOXEY. 

In  Feb.  1st  Geeaxings,  page  90.  Messrs.  Hil- 
dreth  Bi"OS.  ct  Segelken  recommend  kegs,  half- 
bari-els,  and  barrels,  except  California,  and  I 
don't  see  why  California  should  be  an  exception. 
The  editor  says,  in  his  remarks,  that  square 
cans  must  be  used  in  California  because  the 
climate  there  will  shrink  the  wooden  packages. 
In  fact,  kegs  would  be  utterly  useless  with 
them.  With  the  experience  that  I  have  had 
with  kegs  and  barrels.  I  am  positively  of  the 
opinion  thatit  is  a  mistake  that  Californians  can 
not  use  kegs  or  barrels  for  honey.  If  the  bar- 
rels are  made  from  perfectly  seasoned  white 
oak.  or  some  other  timber  as  good,  no  soft  tim- 
ber, and  hooped  with  heavy  ii-on  hoops,  then 
season  the  barrels  six  months  in  an  upper  story 
of  some  good  weather  -  tight  building,  then 
drive  the  hoops,  and  see  that  the  barrel  is  tight, 
air-tight  (don'tputany  water intoit).  you  are  all 
right.  Now,  if  your  barrel  is  air-tight  you  can 
easily  find  it  out  by  blowing  into  it  with  your 
mouth  through  the  vent-hole.  Blow  in  all  the 
air  you  possibly  can.  and  then  slip  your  linger 
overthe  vent  and  hold  itthei-e  tight  for  a  minute 
or  two:  then  take  off  the  fing(M'.  If  the  barrel  is 
tight,  the  air  will  come  out  wiiistling.  Yon 
can  put  honey  in  that  bai'rel  in  California,  and 
ship  it  or  keep  it  as  long  as  you  please.  I  don't 
think  white-oak  timber  will  give  honey  any 
bad  taste.  I  have  used  it  for  20  years  or  more, 
and  have  never  heard  any  complaint.  Ash 
timber  is  not  fit  for  honey-packages.  The  honey 
will  work  through  the  grain  of  the  timber.  I 
have  tried  pine  and  basswood  timber  for  honey 
packages,  but  I  don't  like  either.  There  is 
nothing  that  suits  me  as  well  as  good  heavy 
white  oak,  with  heavy  iron  hoops.  I  don't  like 
the  60-lb.  tin  cans.  I  got  ten  pairs  of  them  a 
few  years  ago.  and  have  some  of  them  yet.  Two 
years  ago  I  filled  some  of  them  with  honey. 
They  had  to  be  filled  full  to  hold  the  (50  pounds. 
Then  I  had  some  of  them  the  next  winter,  and 
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wanted  to  get  the  honey  out.  I  put  one  at  a 
time  in  a  clothes-boiler  over  the  stove,  with 
water  in  thi!  boiler  to  melt  the.  honey.  I  took 
off  the  sci-ew  cap.  The  honey  was'  candied. 
When  it  began  to  melt  it  began  to  run  over. 
The  liole  was  sd  small  tliat  I  conki  not  got  any 
honey  out  except  w  ilh  a  teaspoon— loo  much  of 
a  job.  I  n'ould  not  jjut  ovei'  .")S  lbs.  in  tlieni 
again.  I  lik<>  a  good  barrel  w  ith  a  few  :>()  and 
100  lb.  kegs,  to  retail.  Barrels  are  easy  to  han- 
dle; you  can  roll  them,  and  save  lifting.  I 
have  shipped  a  great  many  tons  of  honey  in 
bai-rels,  and  never  had  any  leak.  E.  Fhaxc?:. 
Platteville,  Wis..  Feb.  4. 

[I  think  I  can  agree  with  you,  friend  France, 
in  regard  to  tho  inadvisability  of  merging  the 
Bee-keepers'  Union  into  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A. 
Under  its  i)resent  management,  and  with  its 
small  momhershijj.  the  Union  has  done  a  mag- 
nificent scM'vice.  t'ould  it  do  better  under  the 
wings  of  the  North  American  ?   I  doubt  it. 

It  is  true,  there  is  a  kind  of  ignorant  preju- 
dice that  some  farmers  and  others  have,  that 
bees  injure  their  apple-crops.  At 
our  Shane  yard,  located  in  an  or- 
chard, an  old  farmer  intimated 
that,  since  the  bees  had  been  there, 
they  had  not  been  able  to  get  any 
apples.  I  showed  him  that  there 
were  others  who  had  no  bees  near 
them  who  got  no  better  crops.  The 
facts  were,  if  the  bees  were  remov- 
ed entirely  the  crop  would  not  be  as 
good.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that, 
whenever  there  is  a  good  yield  of 
buckwheat  honey,  there  is  always  a 
good  crop  of  grain.  A  poor  yield  of 
honey  is  accompanied  by  a  moder- 
ate yield  of  grain.  I  am  glad  to 
get  your  testimony  in  regard  to 
barrels.  But  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that,  if  you  were  in  that  dry  climate 
of  California  for  awhile,  you  would 
find  it  would  shrink  almost  any 
thing;  but  your  hints  about  hav- 
ing the  barrels  stored  for  six  months 
in  a  dry  place  and  then  testing  them  with  air 
instead  of  water  are  excellent.]  E.  R.  R. 


I  have  often  thought  that  the  young  bees 
that  hatch  from  the  live  coml)s  may  be  as  sufili- 
cient  to  perform  the  labors  \A  ithin  the  hive  as 
any  larger  number;  oi'.  in  other  w^ords,  they 
may  be  able  to  prepai'e  the  combs  and  store  all 
the  honey  the  force  of  ontside  workers  may 
bring  fi-oin  tlie  fields. 

OiK^  of  the  pi'incipal  aims  of  contraction  is  to 
get  a  I'ousi ng  eight  or  ten  fi-ame  colony,  and 
then  compel  the  bees  to  go  into  the  sectiions. 
Contraction  is  really  not  much  of  a  success  until 
we  get  a  "  big  rousing  colony. 

Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  contraction; 
still,  I  use  a  brood-chamber  with  four  frames 
more  than  yours — that  is.  twelve  fi-ames.  Up 
to  swarming  last  year,  I  tried  my  best  to  have 
the  queens  fill  all  of  the  twelve  frames  with 
brood.  Eight  frames  proved  to  be  an  average 
of  the  best  they  could  do.  At  the  opening  of 
the  honey-haj'vest  I  arranged  queen-excluding 
zinc  above  and  a  queen-excluding  zinc  division- 
board  on  each  side  of  the  four  center  frames  of 
bi'ood,  and  placed  the  queen  upon  them.  Then 
as  there  was  no  brood  in  the  two  frames  that 


CONTRACTION, 

THE  RIGHT  AND  WRONG  KIND .  • 

Friend  i?oot;— Gleanings  for  Feb.  1  has  just 
come  to  hand;  and  while  looking  it  over,  I  find 
some  ideas  near  the  top  of  page  88  that  need 
answ^ering,  or  a  little  explanation,  from  a  con- 
traction standpoint.  It  says,  ••  The  tendency  of 
the  times  is  against  contraction  to  less  than 
eight  frames.  It  is  far  better  to  have  a  big, 
rousing  colony  on  eight  frames,  than  a  medium 
one  on  four  or  six  frames." 

Now,  suppose  you  have  a  colony  and  I  have  a 
colony,  and  the  lioney-harvest  begins  about  the 
:i5th  of  June  and  lasts  until  the  15th  of  July, 
you  may  give  your  colony  the  freedom  of  eight 
frames  all  the  time,  and  I  (in  accordance  with 
contraction  methods)  wall  give  mine  the  free- 
dom of  eight  frames  all  the  time  until  June  15th 
or  20th,  when  I  contract  the  brood-space  to  five 
frames.  Would  not  my  colony  be  as  rousing  as 
yours  at  the  time  of  contraction  ?  Would  not 
ray  colony  continue  just  as  populous  as  yours 
for  at  least  21  days  following  the  contraction? 

I  have  not  known  a  honey-harvest  in  the 
Northern  States  to  last  BO  days — scarcely  20; 
but  even  if  the  harvest  lasted  30  days,  the 
9  days  of  brood  production  in  the  three  ques- 
tionable frames  could  not  add  to  the  storage  of 
honey,  because  of  lack  of  age  of  these  bees. 


DAYTON  S  QUEEN-RESTRICTOR. 

were  in  the  remote  ends  of  the  hive,  they  were 
taken  out  and  the  two  frames  of  brood  on  each- 
side  of  the  excluding  division-boards  were 
moved  toward  the  ends  of  the  hive,  and  a  wide 
frame  of  sections  sandwiched  between  them 
and  the  main  brood-apartment.  The  sections 
wei'e  filled  full  of  foundation.  It  required  only 
about  two  days  for  these  sections  to  be  tilled 
with  combs  ready  for  the  honey.  When  the 
sections  were  half  or  two-thirds  full  of  comb  and 
honey  they  were  taken  from  the  wide  frames 
and  put  in  supers  on  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
new  sections  took  their  places  in  the  wide 
frames.  Twenty  colonies  were  managed  thus. 
At  the  close  of  a  light  harvest  of  seven  days, 
each  colony  had  a  crate  of  28  sections  nearly 
finished,  and  live  or  six  colonies  had  two  crates 
each  in  similar  condition. 

At  the  time  this  contraction  was  begun  there 
was  also  put  over  each  of  sixteen  picked  colo- 
nies a  rack  of  28  sections,  two  or  three  of  vvhich 
sections  contained  combs  as  baits."  Of  these 
sixteen  colonies,  only  one  went  into  the  super  to 
work  foundation  at  all,  and  the  rest  came  off 
as  dry  as  when  put  on. 

A  bee-keeper,  Mr.  Guest  by  name,  called  a 
few^  minutes  ago  to  talk  bees,  and  said,  "  I  think 
contraction  must  be  what  I  lack.  I  worked  ten 
days  to  make  the  bees  go  into  the  sections  last 
year,  and  then  failed." 

At  the  top  of  page  88  it  also  says.  '*  Pollen  in 
the  sections  is  usually  the  result  of  too  much 
contraction  of  the  brood-nest."   It  is  because 
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Mak.  1. 


of  a  wrong  kind,  or  of  not  enough  contraction. 
Keep  the  queen  upon  four  frames  by  zinc  divi- 
sion-boards, then  keep  a  brood-comb  to  catch 
pollen  on  each  outside  of  the  zinc  division - 
boards,  then  put  in  wide  frames  of  sections,  and 
then  frames  of  brood,  and  you  will  find  the  pol- 
len near  to  the  queen  and  the  young  brood. 
Clinto)!,  Wis.,  Feb.  4.  C.  W.  Daytox. 

[As  you  put  it,  and  in  your  case,  I  do  not  know 
but  I  should  have  to  make  an  exception:  bur 
for  the  average  bee-keeper,  I  think  that  my 
remarks  still  hold  true— that  a  big  rousing  col- 
ony on  eight  frames  is  far  better  than  a  medium 
one  on  from  four  to  six  frames:  and  after  all. 
friend  Dayton,  it  is  considerable  of  an  art  to 
manage  so  as  to  make  contraction  a  real  benelit. 
If  the  season  turns  out  just  as  we  think  it  will, 
and  if  we  have  the  requisite  skill,  all  well  and 
good:  but  too  often  contraction  encourages 
swarming.  Reducing  the  capacity  of  egg-lay- 
ing, as  a  genei-al  thing,  makes  the  bees  dissatis- 
fied. An  unlimited  capacity  is  quite  apt  to 
discourage,  if  not  to  prevent  entirely,  all  swarm- 
ing. Neither  the  Dadants  nor  Mr.  E.  France, 
who  work  on  this  latter  principle,  have  swarm- 
ing to  any  extent,  and  they  do  get  the  honey, 
you  know.  Now.  it  seems  "to  me  there  is  a  hap- 
py medium  between  the  two  extremes— between 
the  ten  or  twelve  frame  colony  and  the  four  or 
six  frame  colony:  namely,  the  eight-frame 
hive.  But  you  mention  one  advantage,  and  it 
is  an  important  one  too;  namely,  that  by  judi- 
cious contraction  at  the  right  time,  and  the  use 
of  perforated  zinc,  we  may  be  able  to  get  a 
large  force  of  bees  for  the  honev-flow.  and  yet 
very  materially  cut  down  unnecessnrxj  brood- 
rearing  follo\\1ng  the  honey-flow.  Your  queen- 
restrictor  will  work  nicely,  no  doubt;  but  is  it 
not  a  great  deal  of  work?  Why  wouldn't  it  be 
easier  and  less  work  to  use  shallow  Heddon 
hives;  and  when  you  restrict  egg-laying,  do  so 
by  means  of  horizontal  divisions  rather  than  by 
perpendicular  and  horizontal  divisions  as  you 
do?  You  are  obliged  to  have  zinc  in  between 
the  end-bars  of  the  wii'e  frames  and  the  top  and 
bottom  bar.  as  well  as  the  two  sides.  Y^ou  can 
contract  by  the  Heddon  plan  by  simply  putting 
the  perforated  zinc  board  above  and  belo\\'  one 
section,  and  the  whole  thing  is  done. J     E.  R. 


which  is  a  very  good  feature  for  rapid  manipu- 
lation. The  little  frames,  instead  of  hanging 
in  the  little  hive,  rest  upon  proper  supports  in 
the  bottom.  Perforated  metal  is  used  over 
every  entrance,  thus  ensuring  certainty  of  fer- 
tilization. 


pjiatt's  queex-reakino  hive. 

At  the  close  of  the  queen-rearing  season,  the. 
little  combs  can  be  put  into  a  large  frame,  and 
several  be  given  to  a  full  colony,  with  no  detri- 
ment to  the  colony,  but  a  kindness  to  the  little 
pets  that  have  been  a  profit  to  us  during  the 
beautiful  summer  days.  Mr.  Pratt  has  issued 
a  neat  little  pamphlet  describing  his  methods, 
which  we  judge  he  would  be  willing  to  send  to 
those  who  wish  to  give  his  system  a  further 
study. 

But  train  time  drew  near.  Bro.  Alley.  Pratt, 
and  the  Rambler,  arose  from  their  very  pleas- 
ant triangular  talk,  and  Bro.  A.'s  horse  hustled 
us  over  that  half-mile  at  a  lively  gait.  Our 
farewells  were  spoken,  and  with  a  final  wave  of 
the  hand  we  were  soon  out  of  the  pleasant  vil- 
lage of  Wenham.  perhaps  forever:  but  we  shall 
evej-  remember  the  pleasant  hours  we  enjoyed 
in  the  famous  Bay  State  Apiary. 


RAMBLE  NO.  38. 


E.  E.  PRATT"s  system  OF  gi  EEX -RE AKIXG. 

Within  a  few  years  several  young  bee-keepers 
have  come  to  the  front,  and.  by  their  activity, 
are  making  quite  a  stir  in  the  apicultural 
world:  and  although  it  has  a  shade  of  unpleas- 
antness to  us  old  dulfers.  we  shall  have,  soonei' 
or  later,  to  take  a  back  seat.  Among  this  class 
of  progressive  young  men  is  Mr.  E.  L.  Pratt, 
recently  of  Marlboro,  but  who  has  wow  located 
at  Bevei'ly.  ]Mass..  less  than  Iwo  miles  from  Bro. 
Alley.  Ail.  Pratt  is  well  known  to  the  frater- 
nity as  the  editor  of  the  Qiiccn-Brcedcrs'  Jour- 
nal, which  had  a  short  l)ut  lii'illiant  careci'. 
But  Ml'.  Pratt's  pen  is  not  idle,  as  we  often  see 
his  marks  in  the  various  joui  nals.  lie  has  an 
ai)iar.\'  of  00  colonies,  and  will  I'un  them  larg(M>- 
during  the  coming  season  in  r(>ai'ing  y(>llow 
Carniolans.  His  sysicni  is  much  like  P.i'O.  Al- 
ley's, but  his  nucleus  hi\'e  is  constructed  u|)()n  a 
different  plan.  The  photo  shows  the  lii\-e  and 
frann^  very  ])lainly.  The  small  frames  ai-e 
made  by  slitting  in  two  a  two-inch  4^4x414  sec- 
tion, and  tilled  with  comb  cut  from  ordinai'y 
frames.  The  little  hive  contains  four  of  these 
combs.  Eight,  as  seen  in  the  photo,  will  lit  into 
an  ordinary  L.  frame,  thus  enabling  the  combs 
to  lie  changed  from  a  nucleus  to  a  full  colony. 


THE  WAY  ALLEY  GETS  THERE. 

As  stated  in  our  last  ramble,  oui-  thought.s 
ke|)t  dwelling  upon  the  subject  of  egg  or  larval 
queen-rearing,  and  our  cogitations  led  us  into 
tlie  following  review  of  the  question.  My  first 
effort  to  get  facts  was  to  write  to  a  large  num- 
ber of  noted  qu(HM]-b]-eedei-s.  from  Maine  to 
Texas,  iri'espective  of  I'ace.  sex,  or  previous  con- 
dition. .Answers  were  very  courteously  return- 
ed, and  there  M  as  an  almost  unanimous  answer 
for  the  rearing  of  queens  fi  om  the  egg.  or,  what 
is  practically  the  same,  just  hatched  larva?. 
Only  one  raised  a  voice  of  disagreement,  and 
claimed  the  3»)-hour  limi;. 
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I  thei'efoiv  found  that,  as  far  as  practice  is 
concerned,  the  large  majority  wei-e  on  or  close 
to  the  egg  plan:  and  th<'  i-eason  advocated  was 
that  the  larvie  should  early  receive  an  abun- 
dance of  food.  The  abudance  of  food  is  a  very 
good  thing  to  advocate;  but  upon  this  point  I 
would  give  but  very  little  for  an  opinion  or  an 
investigation  that  goes  no  fui  ther  than  the  un- 
aided eye  can  I'eacli.  I'pon  turning  to  oiu' 
.•standard  text-books  I  found  this  visible  abun- 
dance prominently  treated  upon  with  more  or 
less  modifying  points  brought  out  by  closer  re- 
searches. 

I  also  found  two  divergent  lines  of  belief.  The 
tirst  class  of  wi  iters  would  lead  -us  to  believe 
that  especial  royal  jelly  is  given  to  larvte  desig- 
nated to  be  queens  fi'oni  the  very  lii'St  moment 
of  hatching.  Class  No.  2  advocates  that  all 
larv;e  are  fed  alike  until  3(i  hours  old.  and  that 
a  coarser  food  is  given  to  the  larvie  destined  to 
beconu'  woi  kcrs.  As  to  which  of  these  two 
classes  is  l  ight,  is.  perhaps,  beyond  the  reach  of 
any  one  to  definitely  di-cide.  until  further  re- 
seaieli(>s  ai'e  made:  but  we  can  quote  opinions 
and  tests  as  far  as  made,  and  find  indications 
that  point  toward  certain  results. 

When  the  investigator  considers  the  wonder- 
ful changes  that  ai'e  effected,  or.  as  Prof.  Cook 
says,  the  "mai'velous  transformation — ovaries 
developed  and  tilled  with  eggs;  mouth  organs: 
the  wings:  the  legs;  the  sting— aye.  even  the 
size.  form,  and  habits,  all  are  marvelously 
changed,*"  —  that  all  this  change  has  been 
wrought  with  merely  an  abundance  of  food,  or 
a  day's  feeding,  this.' I  say.  is  not  a  Sf^tisfactory 
+'xplanation  to  him.  and  we  find  him  studying 
the  bee  structurally,  opening  up  to  us  a  laby- 
rinth of  wonders  which  has  been  traced  but  a 
short  distance  toward  its  most  intricate  secrets. 

Cheshire  quite  conclusively  shows  that  larval 
food,  or.  at  least,  a  portion  of  it,  is  a  secretion 
from  the  lower  or  head  gland,  and  that  this 
food  has  the  singular  power  of  developing  the 
generative  faculty;  but  he  is  silent  as  to  Its 
■chemical  qualities. 

We  now  turn  to  Cook,  and  find,  on  pages  89 
and  117,  Dr.  A.  de  Planta  quoted  as  showing 
from  chemical  tests  that  this  royal  jelly  is  dif- 
ferent from  the  food  of  both  the  worker  and 
■drone  larvie. 

If  the  royal  food  is  different,  as  also  hinted  by 
other  writers,  when  is  it  given  to  the  larvie? 
Doolittle,  in  class  No.  2,  says,  after  3(3  hours; 
Cheshire,  while  substantially  agreeing  with 
this  class,  says,  on  page  289,  Vol.  2,  "The  fact 
that  queens  are  started  from  the  egg  in  normal 
queen-cells  is  suggestive:  but  in  addition  it  is 
noticeable  that  the  amount  of  food  given  in  the 
■tiueen-cup  exceeds  that  supplied  to  a  worker, 
•even  in  the  initial  steps."'  And  on  page  290, 
"The  larvie  should  be  intended  by  the  nurses 
for  a  queen  from  the  beginning.'"  Cook,  A  E  C, 
and  Alley,  all  stand  in  class  No.  1.  and  would 
agree  with  the  above  quotation.  I.  however, 
tind  that  Mr.  Alley,  who  has  been  the  most 
strenuous  advocate  of  rearing  queens  from  the 
■egg.  is  tending  toward  class  No.  2:  for  on  page 
171,  last  volume  of  the  Api..  he  says,  When 
eggs  are  placed  in  a  queenless  colony,  the  bees 
will  not  in  all  cases  immediately  commence  to 
feed  the  larva  for  a  queen."'  AVe  also  tind 
Langsti-oth"s  Revised  standing  with  class  No. 

As  the  case  now  stands,  I  find  that  class  No. 
1  are  in  the  majority,  both  in  theory  and  in 
practice;  hut  I  also  find  strong  evidence  that 
iill  classes  are  not  satisfied  with  the  investiga- 
tions thus  far,  and  would  like  still  further  liglit. 

That  good  queens  can  be  reared  by  both 
classes  is  a  fact  not  to  be  controverted:  and  I 
tliink  queen-breeders  of  every  name  and  nature 
can  show  a  long  list  of  testimonials. 

But  the  question  ever  recurs,  Are  we  rearing 


the  best  type  of  queens?  and  if  not,  how  sha^ll 
we  do  it?  The  question  can  be  answei-ed  only 
by  a  more  searching  investigation  with  the 
microscope  than  has  heretofore  ever  been  made. 
If  we  consult  Cheshire  we  find  the  wonderful 
head  gland  No.  1,  while  fully  developed  in 
the  worker,  is  only  rudimentary,  if  at  all.  in 
the  queen:  but  I  quote:  "It  is  peculiarly  im- 
portant to  observe,  that  the  higher  the  ciuality 
of  the  queen  the  fui'ther  will  she  be  removed 
from  the  worker  in  this  matter— poor  queens, 
hurriedly  raised,  really  possessing  this  gland  in 
an  exti-emely  rudimentary  form,  while  those 
with  the  largest  ovaries  have  even  the  plate 
imperforate,  and  no  trace  of  a  duct  is  discover- 
able." To  the  microscopist  we  must  therefore 
turn  for  aid.  If  this  duct  is  entirely  absent  in 
queens  reared  from  larvie  36  or  72  hours  old. 
then  they  are  good  enough. 

A  series  of  close  examinations  would  certainly 
teach  us  at  what  age  to  select  larvie  for  queen- 
rearing,  which  would  be  infinitely  better  than 
the  pi'esent  guesswork.  Let  us  employ  the 
microscopist.  Rambler. 


DOWN  BRAKES  ! 


L.  C.  AXTELI.   AGAIN  OX  CIX)SED-END  FRAMES. 


Extremes  exist  in  almost  every  thing,  and  I 
am  not  sure  but  we  hear  of  as  many  w4io  go  to 
extremes  in  apiculture  as  in  any  other  pursuit. 
I  do  not  wish  to  belong  to  that  class,  and  I  real- 
ly do  not  think  I  do.  I  notice  in  Gleaxixgs 
that  A.  I.  Root  is  whistling  "down  brakes'"  in 
regard  to  changing  brood-frames;  and  from  let- 
ters I  have  received  relating  to  this  topic  since 
my  article  was  printed  in  Gi.eaxixgs  on  that 
subject,  I  am  led  to  think  he  is  right,  and  that 
there  is  danger  that  some  may  be  led  astray  at 
the  present  time  by  what  is  said  in  the  journals. 

In  the  first  place,  I  wish  it  clearly  understood 
that  I  do  not  go  back  on  what  was  said  in  my 
article  on  closed-end  frames,  and  I  firmly  believe 
they  have  all  the  advantages  claimed  for  them, 
and  more  might  be  said  in  their  favor.  Still.  I 
do  not  think  it  would  be  wise  for  every  person 
who  keeps  bees  to  drop  every  other  frame. 
Those  who  are  keeping  but  a  few  colonies  of 
bees,  as  a  general  rule  had  better  i-etain  the 
frame  they  have  in  use,  whether  it  be  the  clos- 
ed-end or  hanging  frame,  for  the  reason  there 
would  be  so  little  difference  in  the  amount  of 
honey  stored.  Such  as  have  the  time,  ample 
means,  and  a  desire  to  experiment,  let  such  test 
both  kinds  of  frames,  and  give  to  others  the  re- 
sult of  their  experience.  But  to  all  who  are 
fully  in  the  business  as  a  pursuit,  having  either 
style  of  frame,  and  but  one  kind.  I  would  say, 
go  sloiv  in  making  any  change,  at  least  un- 
til making  a  careful  test.  If  only  a  part  were 
changed,  there  would  be  the  continual  annoy- 
ance of  two  kinds— such  an  annoyance  as  I 
could  not  think  of  enduring.  But  in  making 
an  entire  change  in  one  or  more  large  apiaries, 
it  would  involve  a  heavy  expense.  This,  some 
could  not  meet  without  being  involved  in  debt, 
while  toothers  the  loss  in  money  would  be  more 
than  all  that  ever  would  be  gained  in  time  sav- 
ed or  convenience. 

Then,  again,  after  using  for  years  one  method 
and  one  set  of  implements,  even  though  the 
new  were  much  superior,  for  a  time  at  least 
they  would  be  less  wieldy  and  not  satisfactory, 
and  probably  a  wish  many  times  that  they  had 
not  made  the  change  would  be  the  result. 

But  to  such  as  are  beginners,  and  contemplate 
making  bee-keeping  a  business  pursuit.this  point 
of  closed-end  brood-frames  should,  along  with 
many  other  points  pertaining  to  the  pursuit,  re- 
ceive careful  consideration  and  then  be  tested. 
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Nothing  short  of  an  actual  test  should  satisfy. 
Obtaining  the  real  hives  with  all  that  pertains 
to  them,  place  them  side  by  side  in  the  apiary, 
put  equally  strong  colonies  in  the  different 
kinds:  in  this  way,  after  a  suitable  length  of 
time,  each  could  decide  for  himself  what  would 
suit  him  best.  No  supplies  for  sale.  I  do  not 
make  hives,  nor  keep  supplies  for  sale.  Please 
do  not  send  to  me  for  hives  or  frames  for  pat- 
terns. L.  C.  AXTEIJ- 

Roseville,  Warren  Co.,  111.,  Feb. 

[I  am  glad  of  your  caution.  It  seems  to  be  a 
fact,  that,  when  the  merits  of  a  new  thing  or  an 
old  thing  revised  are  discussed,  some  one— yes, 
perhaps  a  good  many,  will  rush  headlong  into 
it.  I  have  suggested  the  wisdom  several  times 
of  going  slow.  Some  one  will  say,  Keep  out 
the  discussion  altogether."  That  would  not  do. 
It  is  the  business  of  bee-journals  to  bring  up 
these  things.]  E.  R. 

[Permit  me  to  add  my  most  emphatic  empha- 
sis to  the  excellent  points  you  make,  friend  A.] 

A.  I.  R. 


GLOVES  FOR  BEE-KEEPERS. 


MRS.  HARRISON    GIVES    US    SOME    OF    HER  EX- 
PERIENCE. 


In  Gleanings  for  Feb.  1,  Emma  Wilson  re- 
quests those  who  have  had  experience  with 
rubber  gloves  to  tell  how  they  like  them.  In 
the  early  days  of  my  bee-keeping  I  asked  a 
saleslady  whom  I  knew,  what  kind  of  gloves 
they  had.  suitable  for  me  to  wear  in  an  apiary. 
She  placed  before  me  a  box  of  rubber  gloves, 
saying,  Mrs.  Harrison,  this  is  exactly  what 
you  want— see  how  nicely  they  fit  :  just  the 
thing  for  driving,  and  they  will  sweat  your 
hands,  removing  all  tan,  and  make  them  so  soft 
and  white."  I  paid  the  modest  sum  of  81.75. 
and  went  home  rejoicing,  and  told  the  bees 
that  I  had  gloves  now  that  they  cduld  not  sting 
through. 

The  weather  was  very  warm,  and  I  pulled  on 
my  gloves  with  a  deal  of  pomp  and  ceremony, 
and  went  to  work  with  the  bees.  In  a  short 
time  I  realized  that  I  was  very  uncomfortable, 
and  knew  not  why.  I  was  very  much  interest- 
ed in  my  work,  and  paid  little  attention  to  my- 
self: and  when  I  had  finished  I  drew  off  the 
gloves  and  found  them  dripping  wet.  With  a 
few  times  weai'ing  they  rotted  out:  and  wlien  I 
tried  to  mend  them  the  stitches  broke  out:  and 
ever  since,  when  I  see  tliem  advertised  by  sup- 
ply-dealers. 1  feel  like  accusing  them  of  fraud— 
they  are  a  delusion  and  a  snare. 

I  then  procured  the  bcst-litting  pair  of  buck- 
skin gloves,  with  gauntlets,  that  I  could  find, 
and  sewed  denim  on  them  and  an  elastic, 
which  keeps  them  in  ijlace,  and  bees  from 
crawling  inside.  When  these  gloves  get  heavy 
with  propolis  I  pick  it  off.  which  can  be  done 
easily  with  a  little  practice.  When  they  wear 
through  I  mend  them  with  soft  leather  cut 
from  an  old  kid  shoe.  The  wear  all  comes  in 
the  same  place:  and  wheji  the  patches  wear 
througli.  i-ip  them  off,  pick  off  the  propolis, 
mend  up  again,  and  they  are  good  for  another 
long  season  of  weai'.  Whenever  I  work  in  the 
apiaiy  without  gloves  I  I'epent  it:  for  if  f  am 
not  stung,  my  hands  are  stuck  up  with  ])i'()])olis. 
and  under  and  around  my  finger-nails:  aiul  us- 
ing soap  to  remove  it  discolors  my  liands,  and 
makes  tliem  rough  and  uncomfortable. 

I  had  a  fi'iend  \\  ho  always  wore  linen  mittens 
while  working  with  bees^  as  bees  do  not  sting 
through  brown  linen.  I  jn-efer  gloves,  and  I 
would  make  them  as  a  friend  of  mine  did.  She 
ripped  up  a  pair  of  old  gloves,  for  a  pattern. 
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Then  she  first  cut  out  a  pair  from  old  muslin, 
sewed  them  up  and  tried  fhem  on.  When  she 
had  them  to  fit  exactly,  she  used  them  for  a 
pattern  and  cut  out  a  pair  from  brown  linen. 
She  wore  them  for  driving:  they  could  be 
washed  and  boiled:  and  as  she  had  several 
pairs  she  always  drove  from  home  with  clean 
ones.  Mrs.  L.  Harrison. 

Peoria,  111.,  Feb.  4. 

[O  Mrs.  H.  1  you  have  closed  up  your  article, 
and  did  not  tell  us  whether  the  rubber  gloves 
took  off  all  the  tan  or  freckles,  or  not.  How 
could  you  omit  such  an  exceedingly  important 
item  ?  and  who  knows  what  a  wonderful  trade 
might  have  been  worked  up  in  rubber  gloves  if 
we  could  only  have  had  a  testimonial  from  you 
on  this  most  exceedingly  important  point  ?  May 
be  I  am  mistaken,  however,  after  all.  Perhaps 
it  was  when  I  was  a  boy  that  our  girls  used  to 
be  so  exceedingly  afraid  of  tan  or  freckles. 
Well,  I  hope  so.  If  you  will  refer  to  otir  price 
list  you  will  see  that  we  have  continually,  year 
after  year,  put  in  a  protest.  For  some  time  I 
refused  to  offer  them  for  sale  at  all.  feeling  so 
sure  they  were  not  needed.  Notwithstanding 
this  protest,  however,  there  is  quite  a  large 
business  in  rubber  gloves,  indicating  that  they 
are  found  valuable  for  at  least  some  purposes. 
The  driving  gloves.  I  know  from  personal  ex- 
perience, are  many  times  worth  all  they  cost, 
where  one  is  obliged  to  be  out  in  cold  wet 
storms:  and  since  the  matter  has  come  up,  I 
should  be  glad  to  have  some  brief  testimonials 
from  a  great  many,  especially  those  w  ho  con- 
tinue to  use  rubber  gloves  when  handling  bees. 
For  keeping  off  propolis  it  occurs  to  me  that 
cheap  cotton  gloves  might  answer,  and  ])erhaps 
they  could  be  bought  so  cheaply  that  we  can 
throw  them  away  when  they  get  badly  soiled. 
If  the  quality  will  warrant,  they  might  be 
washed  in  benzine  and  afterward  in  water,  as 
you  suggest  in  your  closing  paragraph.  I  never 
have  bees  sting  my  hands  unless  something 
obliges  me  to  handle  them  at  a  time  when 
they  ought  not  to  be  handled.] 


THE  OHIO  STATE  BEE-KEEPERS'  CONVEN- 
TION AT  TOLEDO. 


A  FEAV  NOTES  BY  ERNEST. 


Very  luifortunately,  my  note-book  gives  only 
a  few  and  scattering  memoranda  of  the  pro- 
ceedings: and,  moi'eover.  our  foreman  of  the- 
printing  department  says  I  mast  be  brief,  as 
our  space  is  all  filled  up  already :  and  then  he 
looked  at  the  great  pile  of  copy  on  the  hook, 
not  yet  set  up.  Qui'  friends  of  the  convention 
will  therefore  please  pai  tlon  me  if  it  is  sliort.  I 
am  compelled  thei'efore  to  omit  a  good  deal. 

As  soon  as  I  arrived  at  ilie  convention  room  I 
inquired  wheth{'r  Hutchinson  and  Hasty  were 
present,  and  I  was  answer(^d  by  being  presented 
to  the  gentlemen  in  (piestion.  It  was  a  rare- 
pleasure  to  me  to  meet  the  one  who  liad  in 
years  gone  by  made  such  beautiful  translations 
of  VirgiTs  treatise  on  bec^s,  and  one  whose  spicy 
writings  never  fail  to  give  delight.  As  for  Mr. 
Hutchinson,  he  is  so  full  of  enthusiasm  and 
practical  sense,  that  there  were  many  things 
which  I  wislied  to  talk  to  him  about  between 
sessions  and  at  other  times.  Wo  had  lietaken 
hims(»lf  to  an  easy  seat,  ami  vei  y  e\  idently  pro- 
posed to  have  a  good  time.  At  almost  ev(»ry 
convention  he  has  ever  attended,  he  has  acted 
as  reporter,  but  this  time  he  pi'oposed  to  be  re- 
lieved. 

These  were  not  the  only  bee-keepers  I  hoped 
to  meet:  but  they  were  the  ones  I  feared  might 
not  be  present,  and  whose  presence  we  could 
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not  afford  to  lose.  After  we  had  liad  a  pleasant 
little  chat,  Dr.  Mason  called  the  convention  to 
order.  We  then  listened  to  a  spicilv  Avritten 
paper  by  E.  E.  Hasty.  I  am  unable  to  give  the 
gist  of  it.  because  a  summary  would  verv  in- 
adequately give  a  glimpse  of  Hastv:  but  he 
showed  very  conclusively,  from  many  instances, 
taken  both  from  ancient  and  modein  times, 
that  honey  is  conducive  to  longevitv. 

In  the  afternoon  we  listened  to  an  address  bv 
President  :Mason.  After  welcoming  the  bee- 
keepers to  the  city  of  Toledo  he  called  attention 
to  the  fact  that  Ohio  bee-keepers  should  take 
some  action  in  reference  to  the  Columbian  Fair 
at,  Chicago.  He  alluded  to  the  scheme  that  he 
had  already  made  public,  and  published  on 
page  58  of  our  issue  for  Jan.  1.5.  He  read  a  let- 
ter from  J.  ^^^  Buchanan,  chief  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Chicago,  in  which  the 
following  questions  were  asked: 

1.  How  many  State  associations  will  be  rep- 
resented ? 

2.  To  what  extent  Avill  Canada  be  represented? 

3.  Should  the  entire  exhibit  in  all  its  branches 
be  installed  in  one  department? 

4.  If  so,  how  manv  square  feet  of  space  will 
be  required  ? 

To  which  Dr.  Mason  replied  in  substance,  bv 
number: 

1.  From  12  to  15:  perhaps  20. 

2.  Largely. 

3.  Most  certainly. 

4.  From  25.000  to  30.000  square  feet. 

A  committee  was  appointed  to  investigate 
the  matter,  and  make  recommendations,  and 
this  committee  reported,  later,  adopting  the 
suggestions  of  the  president,  and  recommended 
Miss  Dema  Bennett  as  State  superintendent, 
under  the  advice  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Mason. 

A  paper  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller  was  next  read. 
In  regard  to  bee-laws.  He  called  attention  to 
the  need  of  a  few  laws  for  bee-keepei-s.  and  re- 
ferred to  some  that  had  already  been  enacted 
in  Germany,  in  the  interest  of  bee-keepers,  and 
suggested  the  wisdom  of  oiu-  having  something 
similar. 

In  the  evening  we  listened  to  a  paper  on  the 
subject  of  "How  can  honey-producers  reach 
the  trade?  or.  do  we  need  a  Union  trade- 
mark?" by  Miss  Dema  Bennett.  The  writer 
called  attention  to  the  importance  of  putting 
honey  up  in  attractive  packages,  and  exhibited 
some  neat  flint-glass  screw-top  jelly-cans.  She 
did  not  recommend  extracting  honey  from  old 
combs,  as  it  discoloi's  the  honev.  Comb  honey 
should  be  sorted  in  three  lots,  "it  should  be  ap- 
propriately labeled,  and  put  in  cartons.  Put 
extracted  up  in  tin  pails.  Every  woman  has  a 
use  for  them.  For  groceries,  a  \  ariety  of  glass 
packages  should  be  used.  Don"t  let  glassed 
honey  candy  while  on  their  hands,  or  somebodv 
will  call  it  castor  oil:  and  don't  allow  the  hon- 
ey to  get  to  leaking.  Furnish  grocerymen  with 
photographs  of  your  apiary,  to  show"them  that 
the  product  is  produced"  honestly.  As  to  a 
trade-mark,  we  do  not  need  it.  Some  bee- 
keepers would  abtise  its  use.  She  recommend- 
ed an  individual  trade-mark.  Mr.  Hains  uses 
some  fancy  printed  cai-ds.  and  on  these  cards  is 
an  engraving  of  his  home  apiary.  Consumei-s  al- 
ways know  that  this  honey  is  all  O.  K. 

In  convention,  the  discussion  that  followed 
showed  that  there  was  a  dicided  feeling 
against  a  Union  trade-mark.  It  would  be  of 
no  advantage  to  the  honest  bee-keeper,  and 
might  work  injury  to  bee-keepers  as  a  class. 

J.  B.  Hains  read  an  essay  on  spacing  brood - 
frames,  in  relation  to  swarming.  Mr.  H.  is  the 
owner  of  from  500  to  600  colonies.  He  has  them 
divided  among  some  13  different  out-apiaries. 
His  experience  favored  closer  spacing.  It  re- 
sulted in  more  surplus  honey  and  brood.  Wide 


spacing  gave  more  honey  in  the  brood-nest,  but 
very  little  in  surplus. 

THE  ADVANTAGES  OF  USING  FOUNDATION 

was  the  subject  of  a  paper  by  W.  Z.  Hutchin- 
son. It  presented  fairly  both  sides  of  the  case, 
and  certainly  no  one  can  say  that  Mr.  H.  was 
prejudiced  in  favor  of  the  non  or  unlimited  use 
of  foundation.  With  foundation,  he  said  we 
secure  perfect  combs:  and  if  the  securing  of 
perfect  combs  is  not  the  first  and  chief  advan- 
tage, it  is  the  next  thing  to  it.  If  such  combs 
could  not  be  secured  otherwise,  it  would  pay  to 
buy  foundation  at  considerable  expense  rather 
than  go  without  it.  When  he  first  wrote  his 
little  book  he  used  empty  frames  of  full  Lang- 
stroth  size  in  depth.  The  combs  all  grew  at 
once,  and  he  got  good  worker  comb.  In  the 
Heddon  hive,  the  plan  does  not  work  as  well. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  paper  J.  B.  Hains 
and  others  insisted  on  full  sheets  of  foundation 
for  brood  combs.  Mr.  Hasty  argued  for  the 
non  or  limited  use. 

The  subject  of  perforated  zinc  was  discussed 
by  volunteers.  The  opinion  seemed  to  prevail 
that  it  was  necessary  in  the  production  of  ex- 
tracted honey,  and  some  even  urged  it  for  comb 
honey;  and  this  brought  up  the  subject  of 

BEE-ESCAPES. 

Dr.  Mason  used  the  Dibbern  style,  and  con- 
sidered it  a  great  boon  to  extracted-honey  men. 
It  did  away  Avith  brushing  combs,  and  made 
extracting  much  easier.  In  regard  to  perforat- 
ed zinc,  he  must  have  it.  because  he  did  not 
want  brood  in  the  upper  story.  He  wanted  to 
have  his  extracting  combs  full. 

In  regard  to  wooden  queen-excluding  boards, 
Mr.  Hutchinson  ]-emarked  that  he  was  probably 
the  pioneer  in  their  use.  He  said  he  had  not 
discarded  them  because  of  the  shrinkage  of  the 
wood,  but  because  the  bees  would  plug  them 
full  of  wax.  We  was  not  of  the  opinion  that 
those  recently  introduced  by  the  G.  B.  Lewis 
Co.  would  prove  to  be  a  success,  for  that  reason. 

Near  the  close  of  the  convention  we  listened 
to  the  report  of  the  committee  on  statistics.  It 
was  ascertained  that  the  average  amount  of 
honey  secured  by  Ohio  bee-keepers  was  25  lbs. 
per  colony. 

Just  before  the  close  of  the  convention.  J.  Y. 
Detwiler,  formerly  of  New  Smyrna,  Fla..  beg- 
ged leave  to  give  the  president  of  the  conven- 
tion a  I'ough  stick  of  black  mangrove  wood 
from  Florida,  and  suggested  that  a  good  cane 
could  be  made  of  it.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  this  wood  was.  that  it  was  very  heavy — 
so  heavy,  indeed,  that  it  would  not  float  on 
water.  Mr.  Detwiler  requested  that  somebody 
be  called  upon  to  duly  present  the  same  to  Dr. 
Mason.  Some  one  called  for  Hasty.  •"  What." 
said  he.  "right  on  the  spot?"  •'Yes.  yes."  they 
said.  ^Ir.  Hasty  stepped  back,  secured  the 
cane,  came  forward,  and  then  stood  before  the 
president.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  his  exact 
words,  for  he  seemed  to  speak  almost  as  if  by 
inspiration,  although  it  was  evident  that  he 
had  not  had  time  foi-  preparation.  Said  he.  as 
neai'ly  as  I  can  i-ecollect.  I  hold  in  my  hand, 
doctor,  a  piece  of  wood.  Like  yourself,  it  is  a 
diamond  in  the  rough.  It  can  be  made  useful 
and  ornamental.  I  see  some  blemishes  in  it. 
We  all  have  our  blemishes.  I  observe  that  it 
is  very  heavy— a  quality  that  is  indicative  of 
its  solidity  of  character,  and  a  quality  that  is 
not  altogethei-  lacking  in  our  president." 

At  the  suggestion  of  Mr.  IDetwiler.  that  we 
take  up  a  collection  to  finish  up  the  cane.  Mr. 
Hasty  took  out  half  a  dollar,  and  several  others 
did  the  same,  and  Mr.  Eaton  passed  the  hat  to 
secure  further  collections. 

Dr.  Mason  then  responded  in  a  very  neat  lit- 
tle speech.   He  had  been  president  of  a  great 
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many  different  organizations:  lie  had  been  the 
executive  tor  two  years  of  the  N.  A.  B.  K.  A., 
but  no  one  thing  had  honored  him  more  nor  as 
much  as  this  token  of  appreciation  from  the 
convention.  He  would  i-eceive  the  cane  and 
remember  it  with  thanks. 

Those  who  attend(^d  the  convention  will  i-c- 
m(!mbei-  this  as  one  of  the  |)i'('ttiest  things  that 
<n'er  happened  at  any  convention,  and  I  I'egret 
exceedingly  that  no  printed  page  can  tell  it  as 
it  really  was. 

The  convention  then  adjourned  to  meet  at 
Cincinnati.  Charles  F.  Mutii  was  (fleeted  presi- 
dent, and  Mr.  S.  R.  Moiris.  of  Bloomingburg. 
f).,  secretaiy  and  ti-easurer. 


FROM     DIFFERENT  FIELDS. 


THE     AHTIFICIAL-HONEY     SWINDLE  CKOPI'INCJ 
OUT  AGAIN. 

I  inclose  an  advertisement  clipped  from  The 
Ainericmi  Agent.  Dec.  1890,  as  1  iaiow  your  in- 
terest in  protecting  the  welfare  of  our  bee- 
keepers and  honey-producers,  and  your  activity 
in  showing  up  such  frauds  as  it  tries  to  perpe- 
trate upon  the  public.  I  should  be  glad  to  see 
your  answer  in  Gleanings.       W.  Bingham. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C,  Jan.  19. 

Thank  you.  friend  B.  Here  is  the  advertise- 
ment referred  to: 

HONEY. 

I  have  a  recipe  for  making-  honey  equal  to  bee 
honey.  I  will  send  the  recipe  for  one  dollar  by  reg- 
istered letter  or  money  order.    Big-  profits. 

F.  P.  Handing,  Knightstown,  Hein-y  Co.,  Ind. 

We  hardly  need  tell  the  readers  of  Glean- 
ings that  the  above  is  a  swindle  and  a  false- 
hood. Nobody  ever  yet  succeeded  in  making 
an  artificial  honey  equal  to  that  made  by  bees, 
or  any  thing  like  it. 


IMPORTANCE  OF    GRADING  HONEY,   AND  WHEN 
TO  DO  IT. 

Friend  i?oot.-  — Always  grade  comb  honey 
when  you  are  cleaning  up  the  sections  for  mar- 
ket, and  never,  under  any  consideration,  put  a 
section  of  second-grade  in  your  case  of  gilt- 
<^dge.  If  you  do,  you  will  tind,  if  you  ship  to  the 
large  cities  and  your  salesman  hnds  that  one 
section,  live  times  out  of  six  your  honey  will  be 
sold  as  second-grade,  causing  you  a  loss  of 
about  3  cents  per  lb.  I  have  seen  large  ship- 
ments of  nice  honey  spoiled  in  this  Avay  by  the 
packer  saying  to  himself,  One  or  two  bad  sec- 
tions in  a  case  won't  make  any  difference." 
But  it  often  makes  a  difference  on  the  wrong 
side  of  the  ledger.  As  I  said  before,  grade  the 
gilt-edge  all  by  itself  and  the  second-grade  the 
same,  and  third -grade  all  by  itself,  and  then 
you  can  sell  each  grade  by  the  case  and  get  your 
price  according  to  grade  every  time.  1  am 
pleased  to  see  friend  Ball's  kind  offer  to  friend 
Root  in  regard  lo  the  ishipment  of  honey.  Let 
us  all  say  with  friend  Ball.  "I  shall  be  more 
■careful  about  assorting  and  packing  my  honey 
after  this."  P.  R.  Cypheht. 

New  Deny,  Pa.,  .Jan.  5. 

[That  is  just  it,  exactly.  On  the  principle 
that  a  little  leaven  leaveneth  the  whole  lump,  a 
little  second-grade  comb  honey  in  a  case  (only 
one  or  two  sections)  oftentimes  makes  the 
whole  case  go  for  second-grade.  It  isn't  fair, 
right,  nor  honest  to  mark  a  case  gilt-edge."  or 
tirst-grade,  and  then  slip  in  one  oi'  two 
second-grade  com  lis.    If  tlie  dealer  discovers 


the  second-grade  sections  in  a  (ii'st-gi-ade  case, 
he  can  hardly  with  fairness  sell  the  whole  case 
to  his  ti'ade  as  first-grade,  so  he  mai-ks  it  sec- 
ond-grade, as  he  hasn't  time  to  re-sort  the 
honey.]   


f'O.MH     HONEY     ONLY    IN    SECTIONS:  ALLEGED 
GLI  COSE  HONEY. 

I  have  been  reading  Mrs.  L.  C.  Axtell's  letter 
in  .Jan.  1  (tleantn(;s.  page  14.  Toward  ihc 
close  she  speaks  of  selling  broken  comb  honey. 
Don't  you  think  it  a  better  plan  to  sell  only 
honey  in  sections,  or  extracted?  A  lady  friend 
was  liere  visiting  from  Chicago.  She  said  to 
me.  "  Don't  let  me  forget  to  take  back  some  of 
your  comb  honey.''  I  said.  "  Can't  you  get  it 
cheaper  there?"'  She  said.  Yes,  but  it  was 
mad(^  stuff."  The  storekeeper  she  dealt  with 
had  it  in  pails,  and  she  had  bought  it.  and  it 
would  be  a  small  piece  of  comb  floating  in  syr- 
up, sometimes  of  a  different  color  than  was  in 
the  comb,  and  she  was  sure  it  was  adulterated. 

Braceville.  111..  .Jan.  .").  Mrs.  Burr. 

[Circumstances  are  such  that  a  lot  of  broken 
comb  honey  is  left  in  the  hands  of  the  bee- 
keeper. He  and  his  family  can't  eat  it  all.  and 
it's  too  good  to  feed  to  the  bees.  The  grocery- 
man  can  .'^ell  it  for  a  little  below  the  price  of 
comb  honey  in  sections.  What's  the  harm  of 
selling  it  in  that  way?  T  doubt  whether  the 
honey  to  which  your  friend  refers  was  glucosed. 
It  was  probably  pure  honey.  Did  she  have  any 
other  proof  than  that  she  guessed  so?] 


PAINTED    MI'SLIN    IN    PLACE  OF  TIN:  OUTSIDE 
WINTER  CASES.  ETC  . 

As  I  Stated  in  Gleanings  last  fall,  I  used  a 
good  stout  manilla-paper  cover  well  painted, 
and  they  so  far  have  kept  out  all  the  rain,  and. 
besides,"are  much  warmer  for  the  bees.  So  far 
my  bees  are  packed  with  old  newspapers  and 
drop  cover  over  hives.  They  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion— scarcely  a  dead  bee.  In  fact,  I  think  the 
packing  superior  to  chaff':  and  it  is  cheap, 
which  is  an  item  to  most  of  us  bee-keepers,  es- 
pecially after  so  many  poor  seasons. 

I  see"  that  E.  T.  Planagan  likes  the  Hoffman 
fi-atne.  only  the  cost  is  too  great.  This  wintei- 
I  have  been  nuiking  a  closed-end  frame  which 
answers  all  purposes,  and  is  remarkably  cheaj). 
I  got  good  No.  1  pine  lath,  1%  wide,  and  cut  it 
into  lengths  in  a  miter-box  for  ends,  using  wire 
nails  for  the  rabbet-rest.  The  frames  are  not 
so  smooth  and  nice  as  you  make,  but  they  arc 
good  solid  frames.  Oi'ie  bundle  of  lath  will 
make  ends  for  r350  frames,  or  six  bunches  will 
make  KXX)  frames  complete. 

We  have  had  continued  cold  weather  since 
Dec.  1,  and  48  days  of  sleighing— a  real  old- 
fashioned  winter.  T.  G.  Ashmead. 

Williamson,  N.  Y.,  Jan.  18. 

[Friend  A.,  we  are  well  aware  that  paper, 
cloth,  and  a  good  many  other  substances,  when 
painted,  will  answer  very  well:  but  when  it 
comes  to  handling  hives,  drawing  them  on 
wagons,  etc..  they  are  so  apt  to  be  torn  and  in- 
jured that  I  think  most  will  agree  that  it  is 
better  to  pay  a  few  cents  more,  and  use  tin.  I 
told  Ernest,  when  he  mentioned  it,  that  tlie 
idea  was  once  considerably  used,  and  aft<M'ward 
abandoned,  years  ago.] 


KIND  WORDS   from  A  C<-I>()RED    REE- KEEPER. 

^[|•.  Ri)()t: — I  never  see  or  hear  of  any  colored 
foHcs  N\  ho  have  a  little  home  and  keep  bees. 
I  have  17  stands  in  the  Simplicity  hive.  I  like 
to  hear  my  gal  read  your  bee-paper.  I  don't 
subscribe  for  it.  A  bee-k(^eper  that  has  a  big 
apiary  loans  his  paper,  and  tells  me  how  to  get 
the  most  honey:  hives  four-story:  no  swarm. 
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I  love  to  hear  Jane  read  about  Home  and  Our 
Neighbors.   One  white  man  says.  "Mr.  Root 
got  no  use  for  a  negro  :  don't  believe  he  will 
take  any  notice  of  a  letter  from  one." 
Whistler.  Ala.  Doc  Singleton. 

[Friend  S..  your  friend  is  very  greatly  mistak- 
en in  saying  that  I  have  no  use  for  letteis  from 
our  colored  friends.""  On  the  contrary.  I 
have  been  more  pleased  to  get  your  letter  and 
kind  words  than  any  others  that  I  often  get 
hold  of.  May  God  bless  you  and  your  people  in 
bee  culture,  in  getting  an  education,  and  in 
learning  to  take  care  of  yourselves.  We  give 
the  letter  just  as  it  was  received.] 


0a^  QaE3¥i0N-Be^, 

With  Replies  from  our  best  Authorities  on  Bees. 


Question  ITU.  Are  bees  ivliidi  Ikivc  been 
■  wintered  in  the  cellar  as  hardy  as  those  iri}itcr- 
ed  outdoors  f 

I  think  so. 

Louisiana.    E.  C.  P.  L.  Viallon. 
I  think  not. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  J.  A.  Gkeen. 
Yes.  if  well  wintered. 

Wisconsin.    S.  W.  S.  I.  F«ei:bohn. 

From  all  that  I  can  ever  see,  they  ai'e. 
California.   wS.  R.  Wiekin. 

1  know  of  no  reason  whv  thev  should  not  be. 
Ohio.    N.  W.  ■   H.  R.  Boakdman. 

I  doubt  it  very  much.    They  are  certainly 
more  subject  to  spring  dwindling. 
Ohio.   S.  W.  C.  F.  MuTH. 

I  do  not  know:  do  you?  So  far  as  I  can  see, 
they  are. 

New  York.   C.  G.  M.  Dooeittee. 

Yes.  sir:  the  bees  are  just  as  hardy.  Cellar- 
wintered  bees  may  have  more  brood  than  they 
can  take  care  of  after  being  set  out. 

Michigan.    S.  W.  James  Heddon. 

They  say  not.  The  few  1  have  had  in  the 
cellar  seemed  to  corai)are  favorably  with  those 
wintered  out. 

Ohio.   N.  W.  E.  E.  Hasty. 

I  think  not:  but  if  pi'opej'ly  wintei'ed  and 
cared  for  in  the  spring.  th(-y  will  do  as  well,  and 
frequentlv  better,  than  those  wintered  outdoors. 

Ohio.    N.  W.  A.  \\.  Mason. 

I  think  so.  if  wintered  as  well.  When  tiiey 
seem  weak,  something  was  wrong  with  the  cel- 
lar, the  food,  or  the  bees. 

Michigan.    C.  A.  J.  Cook. 

Hardly:  yet  tliei-e  are  plenty  of  seasons  when 
they  fare  just  a<  well  as  tlio>('  w  intered  out  of 
doors,  but  we  occasionally  see  a  season  when  a 
number  of  bees  die  shorth-  aftei-  being  taken  out 
of  the  cellai'. 

Illinois.    N.  W.  Dadant  &  Son. 

Those  that  winter  both  ways  tlie  same  winter 
can  tell  bettei'  than  I.  But  from  what  I  heai" 
from  others,  those  bees  ^\■i ntered  in  cellai'S  are 
more  liable  to  dwindle  in  spring. 

Wisconsin.    S.  W.  E.  Fj{ance. 
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Hardiei-.  provided  they  have  wintered  better: 
less  hardv.  provided  it  is  the  opposite.  The 
constitution  of  the  bee  will  stand  a  certain 
quantity  of  hardship:  and  when  that  has  been 
endured,  it  dies. 

New  York.    C.  P.  H.  Eewood. 

Y'es.  though  I  once  thought  dilferently:  but 
if  put  into  outer  cases  when  taken  out  of  the 
cellar,  they  seem  to  do  as  well  as  those  wintered 
out.  Hence,  wintering  in  the  cellar  does  not 
s(Hmi  to  weaken  their  constitution,  when  treat- 
ed the  same  as  those  wintered  out. 

Vermont.   N.  W.  A.  E.  Manum. 

Bees  set  out  of  the  cellar  in  March  may  not 
be:  but  keep  them  in  until  warm  ^^•eather  comes 
to  stay.  One  year  a  freeze  came  April  ."Sth.  and 
killed' outi-ight  a  pear-tree  in  bloom,  and  many 
colonies.  Those  in  the  cellar,  put  out  after- 
ward, were  stronger  than  those  wintered  upon 
their  summer  stands. 

Illinois.   N.  W.  C.  Mus.  L.  Hakkison. 

I  doik't  know.  I  don"t  know  any  reason  win- 
not,  if  the  air  is  good  in  the  cellar.  Indeed,  if 
the  air  is  as  good — but  that  "if"" — I  see  no  rea- 
son why  they  should  not  be  a  little  hardier  in 
the  cellar,  for  endurance  of  too  much  cold  en- 
feebles. Still,  I  have  an  uncomfortable  suspi- 
cion that,  for  some  leason,  outdoors  may  be 
hardier. 

Illinois.   N.  C.  C.  Mielek. 

I  understand  from  the  question,  "Are  bees  as 
hardy  to  withstand  spring  changes?'"  I  think, 
after  wintering  in  a  cellar  with  a  temperature 
of  50°.  and  ]:)lacing  them  upon  the  summer 
stand  before  settled  weathei'.  the  bees  will  not 
withstand  changes  so  successfully'  as  those 
winteied  outdoors.  The  seci'et  is.  to  hold  them 
in  until  thei'e  is  but  little  danger  from  those 
changes.  Chaff  hives  might  enable  them  to  get 
along  successfully,  but  I  have  but  little  faith  in 
that  plan. 

New  York.    E.  Rambeee. 

[Well,  for  once  we  have  got  a  question  where 
there  is /jof  unanimity.  It  starts  out. I  think 
so."'  and  then.  "  I  think  not."'  and  so  on.  Then 
it  becomes  apparent  that  locality  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  it.  Our  good  friend  Muth. 
away  down  in  Cincinnati.  prefei'S  his  bees  out- 
doors. Doolittle  thinks  [hat.  where  he  is,  one 
is  as  good  as  the  other.  Prof.  Cook  agrees. 
Friend  France,  with  his  great  big  tenement 
hives,  as  I  should  suspect,  prefers  outdoor  win- 
tering. So  you  see  it  depends  on  the  size  and 
kind  of  hive.  And  then  friend  Manum  sug- 
gests that,  when  taken  out  of  the  cellar,  they 
should  have  outside  protection.  And.  by  the 
way.  some  good  friend  declares  that  the  best 
way  in  the  world  to  \\  inter  bees  is  to  put  them 
in  chaff  hives,  and  then  carry  the  chaff  hives 
into  the  cellar.  When  you  carry  them  out  in 
the  spring  they  will  have  the  chaff-hive  pro- 
tection. Mi  s.  Harrison  says  it  depends  on  how 
late  you  leave  them  in  the  cellar.  Taking  a 
thin -walled  hive  right  out  of  the  cellar,  and 
leaving  it  exposed  to  heavy  frosts  or  severe 
freezing,  is  not  just  the  thing.  Dr.  Miller  has 
an  uncomfoiaable  suspicion.  If  he  were  in  our 
locality.  I  think  this  "suspicion'"  would  be 
still  more  uncomfortable.  Rambler  winds  up 
as  if  he  had  heard  what  all  those  have  said 
that  go  betnn^  him.  Friend  R..  it  must  be  on 
account  of  so  much  "rambling  ""  that  you  have 
gathered  up  so  much  wisdom.  Y'ou  kno\\' 
about  the  rolling  sione.  Well,  if  you  did  not 
get  the  "  moss.""  pi'obably  the  n'isdoni  is  worth 
about  as  much.] 


GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTCRE. 
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GLEANINGS  IN  BEE  CULTURE. 


Mak.  1. 


SPECIAL  DEPARTMENT  FOR  A.  I.  ROOT,  AND  HIS 
FRIENDS  WHO  LOVE  TO  RAISE  CROPS. 


Our  t'l-iends  will  notice  thnt  the  gardening-  depart- 
ment is  very  mueh  laig-er  tor  this  issue.  Weil,  it 
came  about  in. this  way  :  Some  of  our  older  readers  ^vili 
remember  that  1  liave  always  been  in  tlie  habit  of 
becoming-  especially  talkative  in  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary. Aiioriier  t  iling-,  quite  a  lot  of  (lueries  for  this 
dei)artmtnt  have  been  accumulating-  under  a  special 
weig-iit  of  mine;  and  to  g-ive  as  room,  tiie  ])rinTers 
have  kindly  put  in  eiglit  extra  pages  ror  tliis  issue. 
If  there  is  any  thing-  in  any  of  my  talks  that  you  do 
not  care  to  read  about,  you  can  just  skip  past"  it  and 
take  tlie  regular  Gleanimgs  matter. 


THE  NEW  METHOD  OF  RAISIXG  OXIOXS. 

The  principal  expense  of  this  new  method  of 
raising  onions  is  the  labor  of  transplanting.  I 
quote  the  following  from  the  new  book  on  on- 
ion culture: 

To  plant  one  acre,  we  have  to  set  130.000  plants,  as 
already  stated.  I  can  g-et  boys,  tliat,  Avith  some 
practice,  Avill  set  from  2000  to  3uJ0  plants  a  dav,  and 
nimble-fing-ered  persons,  used  to  garden  work,  will 
easily  set  fOOO.  Tlie  job  of  planting-  an  acre  is  there- 
fore equivalent  to  piobably  not  less  than  30  or  40 
days'  work,  and  in  some  cases  this  estimate  may  be 
considerably  exceeded,  but  tlie  amount  of  $.o0.00 
should  be  more  than  enough  to  pay  for  the  whole 
job. 

Now,  when  I  read  the  abov^e  it  occurred  to 
me  that  it  did  not  cost  us  much  more  than 
lialf  the  above  amount,  and  perhaps  our  ap- 
pliances have  sometliing  to  do 
with  it.  For  some  years  we  have 
used  a  tool  for  making  the  holes, 
which  is  really  a  long-handled 
dibble.  Whenever  a  high-tem- 
pered hoe  snaps  off  from  the 
handle,  we  take  the  handle  and 
shank  and  grind  the  latter  down 
to  a  sharp  point.  This  makes  a 
dibble  like  the  one  shown  in  the 
cut.  Well,  although  a  inan 
would  space  the  holes  very  well 
by  his  eye,  our  small  hoys  could 
not  well  be  intrusted  with  this 
work,  even  if  tliey  wanted  to  do 
it  ever  so  bad.  They  would  get' 
some  of  the  holes  two  inches 
apart,  and  some  six  inches: 
therefore  I  devised  the  spacer 
shown  in  the  cut. 

A  is  the  dibble,  made  of  a  hoe- 
handle.  The  point,  being  steel, 
is  kept  free  from  rust,  and  will 
readily  free  itself  from  dirt,  pro- 
viding the  operator  rolls  it  in  his 
hand  before  he  undertakes  to 
withdraw  it  from  the  earth.  This  will  be  very 
quickly  learned  after  a  few  trials.  D  is  a  hol- 
low point  made  of  galvanized  iron.  It  is  at- 
tached to  a  loose  ferule  encircling  A  by  a  stout 
bent  wire.  By  bending  this  wire  you  can  make 
the  holes  as  far  apart  or  as  near  together  as 
you  choose.  The  point  E  goes  a  little  below 
the  point  A.  Let  C  represent  a  hole  in  the 
ground,  which  is  made  with  A.  Now  our  boy 
sets  B  in  this  hole.  This  lets  A  drop  down 
through  the  ferule;  and  by  giving  it  a  slight 
roll  as  it  comes  out,  it  leaves  a  hole  like  C\  and 
lifts  out  li.  Then  he  can  go  on  almost  as  fast 
as  he  can  walk,  and  have  the  holes  as  accurate 
IS  if  made  by  machinery.  Every  little  while 
somebody  suggests  a  wheel  with  cones  on  the 
,ire,  so  as  to  prick  holes  as  the  wheel  rolls  over. 
I  have  such  a  wheel  that  cost  me  several  dol- 
'ars.  Of  course,  it  will  make  marks  in  good 
?oil  plain  enough  to  show  you  where  the  holes 
-jome;  but  it  does  not  make  a  good  hole  to  take 
a  plant.   Another  objection  is.  that  it  makes  so 


much  travel  over  the  ground.  When  our 
ground  is  in  nice  condition,  we  do  not  want  it 
stamped  down  by  boys  and  men  running  over  it 
a  great  number  of  times.  The  implement 
shown  in  the  cut  suits  me  best.  Three  boys 
will  plant  onions  with  a  rapidity  that  will  sur- 
prise you.  and  do  it  so  well  that  every  onion 
will  grow,  even  if  some  of  the  boys  a/'e  quite 
small.  One  goes  along  and  pricks  the  holes. 
Another  carries  the  basket  and  drops  the 
onions,  taken  from  the  giviMi house,  one  in  each 
hole.  The  last  one  straddh^s  the  row.  going 
along  on  his  knees,  and  firms  the  dirt  about 
eacli  onion.  As  soon  as  they  get  thj'ough.  1 
would  run  the  wheel-hoe  or  rake  through  the 
rows  to  mellow  up  the  ground  where  they  have 
stamped  it  with  their  feet  and  knees.  *  After 
that,  tlie  wheel-hoe  will  do  all  the  work,  or 
nearly  all,  until  your  crop  is  ready  to  gather. 
The  onions  are  so  much  ahead  of  the  weeds 
that  the  weeds  seem  to  be  discouraged,  and 
evidently  think  it  is  not  worth  while  to  try  to 
overtake  them. 

FIXIXG  THE   BOUXDAKIES    OF    YOVIJ  PKEMISES. 

In  these  modern  days  of  no  fences,  it  becomes 
desirable,  manyl  times,  to  know  just  where  the 
line  runs  between  your  neighbor  and  yourself. 
Without  fences,  you  know  we  can  have  growing 
crops  clear  up  to  the  line  or  on  the  line:  and  as 
we  expect  to  work  our  land  by  horse  power,  of 
course,  not  only  is  any  sort  of  fence  an  olDStruction 
in  the  way  of  cultivating,  but  even  a  stake  gets 
in  the  way.  or  is  knocked  down.  etc..  unless, 
indeed,  we  put  in  a  great  heavy  post.  But  this 
is  expensive,  and  is  in  the  way,  besides.  Now.  I 
will  tell  you  what  our  men  are  i)uttingdown  for 
corners  and  boundary  landmarks  around  my 
high-priced  lot  across  the  way.  We  had  some 
rustless  iron  gas-pipe,  an  inch  in  diameter,  that 
had  burst  by  freezing.  I  know  we  were  very 
foolish  to  let  it  freeze  and  burst:  but  as  soon  as 
it  happened  I  began  to  wonder  whether  it  could 
be  utilized  in  some  way  so  as  to  be  worth  almost 
as  much  as  it  was  before.  Well,  we  cut  it  up 
into  lengths  of  2  and  3  feet.  Then  we  united 
the  2-foot  pieces  to  a  3-foot  piece  by  means  of 
an  ordinary  coupling.  On  all  of  our  corners  a 
3-foot  piece  was  driven  into  the  ground  just 
level  with  the  surface.  Then  a  :i-foot  piece  was 
screwed  into  it  by  hand.  Now.  in  plowing  or 
cultivating,  the  2-foot  piece  can  be  screwed 
out  until  the  horses  are  out  of  the  way.  Then 
take  a  spade  and  find  the  lower  part,  then  screw 
in  the  2-foot  piece  again.  On  our  east  boundary, 
along  by  the  railway,  we  have  put  one  oi  these 
iron  posts  every  50  feet.  A  2-foot  piece  of  poul- 
try-netting can  be  rtin  on  these  pieces,  if  need 
be,  and  this  will  make  a  sutticient  barricade  to 
protect  the  crops  to  some  extent:  and  yet  when 
it  comes  in  the  way  of  cultivating,  just  slip  the 
poultry-netting  off  the  posts,  and  lay  it  back  out 
of  the  way.  How  many  times  does  a  surveyor 
have  to  be  summoned,  and  expensive  surveys 
made,  to  find  the  corner  of  a  loti  A  piece  of 
rustless  or  galvanized  iron  tul)ing  driven  into 
the  ground  three  feet  will  make  a  landmark 
that  will  stand  for  hundreds  of  years;  and  with 
this  2-foot  piece  screwed  into  the  tube  it  can  be 
easily  found  at  any  time.  If  somebody  should 
drive  over  it  and  break  it  oft,  it  would  probably 
result  only  in  splitting  the  coupling,  and  a  new 
coupling  could  be  purchased  for  three  or  four 
cents.  In  view  of  the  many  troubles  and  quar- 
rels that  have  resulted  in  regard  to  boundary 
lines,  will  it  not  pay  you.  my  friend,  to  put  down 
such  a  landmark  on  every  corner  of  your  prem- 
ises? Even  after  the  surv(^ys  are  made,  as  sur- 
veyers  do  not  all  do  their  work  just  alike,  a 
corner  is  apt  to  be  locat(>d  at  a  dilTerent  spot 
(unless  very  plainly  marked)  from  where  it  was 
originally.   This  leaves  the  way  open  for  still 
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another  survey  at  some  future  time.  and.  mav 
be.  a  quarrel. 


THE  EARI.y  PIE  PUMPKINS. 

Friend  Root:— I  don't  think  you  half  appre- 
c'iate  the  good  points  of  the  early  pumpkins. 
You  speak  of  their  being  earlv.  but  thev  will 
keep  late  too.  We  kept  some  until  Feb.  i  this 
winter.  The  best  thing  about  them  is  their 
fine  grain. some  of  them  equaling  the  Hubbard 
squash  in  sweetness  and  texture.  They  will 
cook  as  quick  too.  Our  folks  cooked  some  once, 
and  made  pies  and  got  them  in  the  oven  before 
breakfast.  Compared  with  the  old  kind  that 
have  to  be  cooked  half  a  day  to  get  the  water 
out.  this  is  a  great  advantage.  Although  small 
there  are  nearly  as  many  pies  in  each  one.  be- 
■cause  you  don't  have  to  cook  away  so  much 
water,  and  there  are  more  on  each  vine.  I  got 
over  100  from  about  a  quarter  of  a  tive-cent 
package  of  seed  bought  of  you.  Thev  make  the 
most  delicious  pies  that  I  ever  tasted:  but  there 
is  just  one  trouble  about  them,  they  won't  heep! 
I  wish  some  one  would  tell  how  to  can  them. 
We  have  tried  many  times,  but  so  far  have  al- 
ways failed.  It  can  be  done.  I  know,  for  the 
canning  factories  do  it.         Chalox  Fowls. 

Oberlin.  O..  Feb.  21. 


FLORIDA  GARDENING. 

Our  gardens  nearly  all  have  cabbages  here. 
We  have  plenty  of  new  cabbages  now.  and  will 
begin  to  ship  some  about  the  first  of  February, 
if  the  market  is  favorable  then.  We  can  keep 
our  cabbages  several  weeks  after  they  head  up 
by  taking  a  plow  and  tumbling  them  out  just 
so  as  to  stop  the  growth:  and  if  will  harden  the 
heads,  making  them  heavier:  or  if  they  are  un- 
even in  heading,  we  go  along  the  row  with  a 
long-handled  spade  and  turn  partly  out  of  root 
the  overheaded  by  putting  the  spade  down  near 
the  stalk,  and. prying  it  over.  In  doing  this,  al- 
ways turn  to  the  north,  so  the  sun  will  not  burn 
the  heads.  Radish,  turnip,  and  onions,  are  on 
our  bill  of  fare.  Peas,  beans,  and  potatoes,  will 
be  along  soon.  I  could  tell  you  several  other 
things  that  might  not  be  new  to  you.  but  still 
are  worth  thinking  over,  when  we  have  time  to 
reason  with  nature  and  her  laws  and  products. 

THE   LMPORTAXCE  OF  GETTING   GOOD  CABBAGE 
SEED. 

I  read  in  Gleanings  about  Mr.  Passage  hav- 
ing trouble  with  his  pumpkins.  Well,  we  are 
having  far  greater  trouble  with  our  cabbages. 
In  the  Early  Summer  (Hendersmi's).  in  my 
field  of  three  acres,  beginning  to  head.  I  can 
show  all  kinds  named,  all  from  the  same  pack- 
age of  seeds.  The  greater  prnt  are  true  Early 
Summer.  but  there  are  many  like  the  Wakefield 
-and  York  varieties,  and  some  like  the  tall 
Drumheads.  My  seed  came  from  James  J.  H. 
Gregory.  I  have  some  of  his  All  Seasons. 
They  show  very  little  of  the  sport:  but  my 
neighbor's  fields  near  me  (  who  used  the  Early 
Summer,  from  Peter  Henderson  it  Co.).  show  a 
o-reat  many  varieties,  or  types,  of  them,  or 
sports.  This  "  ■■<porting  "  is  very  costly  tons, 
for  many  of  the  sports  will  not  head  up  to  be  of 
any  use.  for  some  of  them  will  be  several  weeks 
later:  and.  besides,  there  are  only  a  very  few 
kinds  of  cabbage  that  will  head  up  solid  here. 
I  call  this  sporting  "  hybrids."  or  crosses  of 
various  kinds:  Could  not  our  seed -growers 
grow  their  seed,  isolated,  so  there  would  be  no 
hybrids'?  J.  Craycraft. 

Astor  Park,  Fla.,  Jan.  21. 

[Friend  C,  we  have  much  the  same  trouble 
(with  the  best  cabbage  seed  we  can  get)  here  in 
our  locality.  I  think,  however,  that  raised  by 
our  good  bee-friend  H.  A.  March  has  less  of 
this  sporting.  Have  you  ever  tried  his  Jersey 
IVaketield  and  Fottler's  Brunswick?   A  cotiple 
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of  yeai-s  ago  we  had  some  choice  seed  sent  us 
from  Holland,  that  I  believe  gave  a  greater 
number  of  uniform  heads  of  late  cabbage  than 
any  thing  else  we  have  ever  grown.  With  the 
wet  seasons  we  have  had.  however,  for  two  or 
three  years  back.  I  believe  we  have  had  more 
trouble  from  heads  bursting  than  from  sporting. 
Of  course,  we  cut  oflf  the  roots  with  the  spade, 
and  "  unscrewed  them  in  the  ground,  so  as  to 
snap  oft'  most  of  the  roots.  In  some  cases  we 
treated  them  so  severely  they  began  to  wilt: 
but  with  plenty  of  rain' they  started  out  new 
roots,  and  in  a  week  or  two  began  to  burst 
again.  If  there  is  a  strain  of  cabbage  in  the 
world  that  will  neither  burst  nor  throw  out 
sports,  such  as  you  describe.  I  presume  we  could 
pay  a  dollar  an  ounce  for  it,  and  make  money 
then.]   


RAISING  STRAWBERRY -PLANTS  FROM  CUTTINGS. 

The  strawberry  may  be  increased  very  rapid- 
ly by  buds  or  cuttings,  and  this  is  the  way  I  do 
it:  Frames,  nearly  four  feet  wide,  and  any  length 
desired,  are  made  of  common  fence-boards  six 
inches  wide.  The  soil  within  them  is  made  fine 
and  level.  Of  course,  it  is  rich.  The  surface  is 
then  covered  about  half  an  inch  deep  with 
sand,  and  moderately  watered.  Screens  are 
needed,  and  T  provide  them  by  making  lath 
frames,  three  feet  by  four,  and  covering  them 
with  new  cotton  cloth,  fastened  on  with  carpet - 
tacks.  We  are  now  ready  for  the  cuttings.  The 
best  time  to  take  them  from  the  beds  is  when 
the  dew  is  on:  but  if  it  can  not  be  done  then,  it 
may  be  done  at  any  time  in  the  day  by  putting 
them  into  a  pail  of  water  as  they  are  cut.  They 
are  at  the  right  stage  when  the  roots  are  just 
starting.  If  too  young,  failure  will  result:  if 
too  old.  the  roots  are  in  the  way.  Sometimes  a 
runner  is  prevented  from  rooting  until  it  has 
several  leaves,  and  in  such  a  case  all  but  one 
must  be  removed.  In  trimming,  the  runner  is 
ctit  off  within  two  inches  of  tlie  bud.  or  embryo 
plant,  and  the  cutting  is  thrown  into  water. 
This  work  must  be  done  in  the  shade.  It  is 
not  best  to  trim  too  many  at  a  time.  If  they 
remain  in  water  over  night'  they  are  apt  to  fail 
to  grow.  Wlieii  ready  to  put  them  in  the  frame, 
place  a  lath,  or  other  straight-edge,  across  the 
bed.  on  the  surface,  and  run  a  thick  knife  along 
the  side  of  it.  making  a  straight  cut.  perlia]3S 
three  inches  deep.  The  cuttings  are  thrust 
into  this  cut  until  the  points  from  which  the 
roots  start  are  half  an  incli  below  the  surface  of 
the  sand.  The  cuts  should  be  four  inches 
apart.  The  soil  should  be  damp,  bttt  not  wet 
enotigh  to  be  puddled.  If  the  work  is  done 
when  the  sttn  is  shining,  it  is  well  to  water  the 
cuttings  as  fast  as  the  rows  are  finished,  and 
cover  at  once  with  screens.  Tliey  must  not 
wilt.  They  should  be  set  two  or  three  inches 
apart,  according  to  the  purpose  for  which  they 
are  being  rooted.  If  they  are  to  remain  in  the 
frame  until  sold,  a  month  later,  they  need  more 
room:  if  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  potted  in 
a  week,  less  will  answer. 

The  frames  need  careful  watching  for  a  few 
days.  The  shades  are  to  be  removed  in  the  aft- 
ernoon as  soon  as  the  sun  ceases  to  shine  on  the 
beds,  and  replaced  in  the  morning  before  the 
dew  is  all  dried  off.  It  is  ustially  well  to  give  a 
moderate  watering  when  the  screens  are  taken 
off.  and  again  before  they  are  put  on.  If  very 
hot  and  dry.  it  is  a  good  plan  to  spray  or  sprin- 
kle the  screens  two  or  three  times  during  the 
middle  of  the  day.  If  damp  and  cloudy. ^they 
may  be  left  off  all  day.  As  the  roots  grow 
deeper  the  tops  can  bear  more  sunshine,  and  in 
a  few  days  they  will  need  shading  only  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Plants  rooted  Tn  this  man- 
ner usually  have  longer  roots,  but  fewer  of 
them,  than  those  grown  in  the  natural  way. 
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and  they  bear  transplanting  much  better,  ha\  - 
ing  been  thrown  upon  their  own  resources 
when  very  young. 

Some  OIK'  may  wish  to  ask  what  is  to  be  done 
with  the  cuttings  that  have  roots  when  they 
are  taken  from  the  oi'iginal  bed.  Treat  tliem 
as  cuttings,  if  the  roots  ai'e  less  than  an  inch 
long,  although,  as  ])(!fore  stated,  they  are  not  as 
good  as  those  taken  off  at  the  right  stage.  If 
the  roots  are  an  inch  long  or  more,  treat  them 
as  plants,  heeling  them  in  by  themselves  in  ihe 
frame,  and  shading  and  watering  judiciously 
until  they  are  able  to  tak(;  cart;  of  themselves. 

The  method  herein  described  has  some  ad- 
vantages when  used  with  care  and  judgment. 
It  enables  those  who  sell  plants  in  summer  to 
save  the  young  plants  and  runners  which  would 
otherwise  go  to  waste.  It  enables  market  gar- 
deners to  have  a  large  number  of  good,  uniform 
plants  that  can  be  taken  up  rapidly  and  set 
where  some  early  crop  has  been  harvested,  thus 
making  the  strawberry  a  catch  crop.  It  ena- 
bles horticulturists  at  experiment  stations  and 
elsewhere  to  have  a  large  number  of  varieties 
ready  for  planting  at  the  same  time,  and  all  of 
the  same  age.  Sometimes  we  want  to  plow  a 
bed  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered,  and  by  this 
method  we  can  save  the  plants. 

Cuyahoga  Falls,  O.,  Feb.  4.   M.  Craavfokd. 


FORCTXG  KHUBARB  IN  WINTP^R. 

We  are  just  now  getting  lr>  cts.  a  pound  for 
rhubarb  for  j)ies.  I  |)resume  the  scarcity  of 
fruit  explains  why  people  are  so  willing  to  pay 
so  much  more  than  usual.  By  the  way,  we 
have  learned  a  trick  in  forcing  rhubarb.  If 
there  is  any  i)lace  in  your  greenhouse  that  is 
too  ?j-ot  for  any  thing  else,  it  will  be  just  right 
for  your  rhubarb-j)lants.  Set  the  roots  in  very 
rich  soil,  and  then  cover  them  up  with  manure, 
either  new  or  old— it  does  not  seem  to  make 
much  difference.  Keep  them  constantly  wet,  and 
they  will  make  the  most  astonishing  growth  of 
any  kind  of  vegetation  that  has  ever  come  un- 
der my  observation.  Another  thing,  it  does  not 
make  any  difference  how  dark  it  is.  They  will 
grow  just  as  well  in  the  dark  as  in  the  light, 
and  you  can  i)lant  them  right  up  close  to  the 
boiler,  furnace,  or  flues.  The  principal  item  is 
to  get  great  strong  roots  grown  in  the  ot)en  air, 
for  forcing  pur|)oses.  We  have  been  buying 
them  for  about  $2.50  per  100  roots.  The  roots 
ai'e  of  such  size  that  100  just  fill  a  barrel.  If 
somebody  has  some  large  roots  for  sale,  I  think 
they  would  find  it  profitable  to  advertise  them. 
It  will  be  quite  a  little  time  before  strawberries 
come,  and  thei'e  is  going  to  be  a  great  call  for 
"pie  timber"  meanwhile.  Whenever  the 
gj'ound  thaws  so  you  can  dig  the  roots  out,  just 
put  some  in  your  hot-beds,  or,  later,  in  simple 
cold-frames.  Give  them  manure  enough,  and 
see  what  great  stalks  you  get.  If  the  demand 
is  going  to  increase  for  these  roots,  it  may  be 
well  to  think  about  sowing  seeds  pretty  soon,  so 
as  to  have  the  roots  in  readiness  for  another 
winte)'. 


AIDS  TO  BEIiH  V-P1(  KKI.'S. 

Although  it  is  quite  a  little  time  before  berry- 
picking  comes  again,  it  may  be  well  to  considei', 
during'  these  winter  months,  appliances  that 
may  help  iis  to  rush  things  when  the  season 
comes  roiiiul.  The  one  illusti'ated  belo\\' was 
engruAcd  l  ioni  a  machine  which  I  saw  at  fi'iend 
Fi'ance"s.  in  l*latti>ville.  Wis.  It  is  especially 
designed  for  bhickl)erries.  but  it  m;iy  be  used 
for  rasi)berries.  curni nts.  iiiul  other  like  IVuits. 
The  cut  below  alitiosi  exphiins  itself. 

Tiie  apparatus  is  mach'  of  tin.  just  large 
enough  foi-  a  l)ei  i  \  -box  to  sit  insidi\  It  is  held 
around  tlu'  waist  by  means  of  a  belt.  A  hop- 
per-shaped co\-ei'  deposits  all  th(;  berries  in  the 
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center  of  the  basket:  and  when  they  come  vi]> 
so  as  to  strike  the  mouth  of  the  hopj^er,  the 
picker  has  notice  that  his  berry-box  is  exactly 
full,  with  the  top  nice])-  )-ounded  up.  In  our 
berry- picking,  \\  here  they  |uck  by  the  quai't. 
there  is  ah\  ays  more  or  less  discussion  as  tO' 
how  full  the  boxes  should  be.  Some  of  the  lit- 
tle girls  would  heaj)  them  up  so  there  was  a 
foiu-th  more  than  good  measure:  and  I  am  sor- 
ry to  say  that  some  of  the  boys  brought  them 
in  scarcely  level  full.  The  consequence  was. 
the  boss  had  to  take  some  from  the  boxes  pick- 
ed by  the  little  girls  and  fill  out  those  brought 
in  by  the  selfish  and  gi'eedy  boys.   Boys,  aren't 


:machine  for  pickincj  blackberries. 
you  ashamed  of  yourselves  to  be  outdone  in 
honesty  and  liberality  and  fairness  by  the  little 
girls?  Well,  this  machine  fixes  the  whole  mat- 
ter as  to  how  full  the  box  should  be.  But.  most 
important  of  all,  it  enables  the  picker  to  use 
bo/7i  hands:  and  with  /)Zac/fi)crriy-bushes  this  is 
most  important.  Friend  France  says,  as  soon, 
as  he  fitted  out  his  berry-pickers  with  these 
machines  they  picked  berries  so  much  faster, 
that,  when  they  came  in  at  noon,  they  volun- 
teered to  drop  a  cent  a  quart  on  the  price  he 
had  been  paying  them,  if  they  could  all  have 
the  picking-machines.  Now,  I  tell  you  this  is- 
a  pretty  big  testimony  in  favor  of  any  imple- 
ment to  lessen  hand  labor.  The  bottom  to  the  tin 
box  is  just  large  enough  to  hold  the  box  secure- 
ly. As  I  find  the  same  device  figured  and  de- 
scribed in  our  gardening  periodicals,  I  presume 
such  arrangements  are  not  exactly  new.  The 
one  given  above,  however,  seems  to  be  the  most 
])ractical.   

A  TREATISE  ON  TOMATO  CI  I.TFRE. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  little  ]jamphlet  just 
out,  by  J.  W.  Day,  of  Crystal  Springs,  Miss. 
There  are  three  things  that  make  this  little 
work  of  special  interest  to  me.  First,  it  is  the 
only  book  I  ever  saw  or  heard  of,  devoted  en- 
tirely to  tomato-growing:  and  you  know  I  am 
greatly  interested  in  any  thing  in  regard  to 
special  rural  industries.  Second,  it  comes  from 
the  South.  Our  Southern  friends  have,  as  a 
rule,  been  a  little  behind  in  books  on  horticul- 
ture, gardening,  etc.  Third,  the  book  was  writ- 
ten by  a  live,  practical  man.  Let  me  make  a 
little'extract  from  a  private  letter: 

I  have  raised  hundreds  of  acres  of  tomatoes,  and 
T  Shalt  put  out  101)  acres  this  season.  1  am  a  sub- 
scriber of  (ii.EANiNGS,  and  like  to  hear  you  speak  of 
your  berry-raising,  liardeniii,^-,  etc.  We  grow  large 
fields  of  strawberries,  and  luive  a  little  over  400  acres 
in  peacli-trees  in  this  plwvv  alone,  besides  some  at 
other  places.  I  am  a  parl^ner  of  Parker  Earle  at  this 
place. 

Our  i'ead(M's  will  remember  Parker  Earle  as 
the  introducer  of  om^  of  our  most  promising 
strawberries  fi'om  which  it  tak'es  its  name. 
Even  in  Mississi |)i)i  it  seems  they  need  hot-beds 
to  start  the  tonuitoes.  The  little  book  gives 
directions  for  making  two  kinds— one  with  a 
furnace  with  a  long  flue  through  the  center  of 
the  bed.  and  the  other  nuide  of  stable  ■  manure. 
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These  directions  are  exceedingly  practical.  At 
the  outset  one  almost  begins  to  wonder  what 
varieties  would  be  recommended  by  a  grower 
who  raises  tomatoes  by  the  hundreds'  of  acres, 
and  I  think  we  will  coi)y  what  the  author  has 
to  say  in  the  matter: 


I  O  —    Sri    i.  ~ 


10  7 
7  10 
10  5 


Acme  10  10  lo  10 

Essex  Hvbrid    10  lo  8  10 

Livingston's  Beauty   8  10  10  10 

Turner's  Hybrid   10  10  7  7 

Buisfs  Beautv   10  5  5  8 

Buist's  Prize  Bell   |10|  5;  5  8i 

Livingston's  Favorite   I  81  5  6i  8  8,10]  8|52 

It  seems  from  the  above,  that  friend  Day 
places  the  Acme  ahead  of  all  others,  all  things 
considered.  I  wish  he  would  tell  us  whether 
he  has  ever  tested  the  Ignotum— probably  not. 

The  directions  for  sowing  the  seed  are  exceed- 
ingly interesting,  and  I  was  specially  pleased  to 
see  that  the  author  recommends  using  largely 
what  he  calls  bat  guano.  When  I  visited 
Mammoth  Cave  I  was  greatly  exercised  because 
the  great  heaps  of  excrement,  from  the  bats 
that  clung  to  the  walls,  lay  there  on  the  ground 
unused,  perhaps  the  accumulations  not  only  of 
centuries,  but  may  be  thousands  of  years.  Who 
knows  to  the  contrary  ?  I  questioned  the  guide 
until  he  became  weary  of  the  subject.  I 
thought,  and  I  have  since  been  told  that  this 
bat  guano  has  been  found  in  immense  quanti- 
ties in  many  caves  in  the  South.  Why  should 
we  go  to  the  remote  islands  of  the  sea  when 
these  deposits  lie  safely  housed  from  the  rain  in 
the  caves  throughout  our  land?  I  wonder  if 
the  readers  of  Gleaxixgs  can  tell  me  more 
about  bat  guano.  Then  friend  Day  tells  us 
about  cold-frames  for  the  plants,  made  of  a 
covering  of  cloth,  to  be  rolled  up  on  a  long  rol- 
ler. He  says  that  one  man.  by  going  to  the 
middle  of  the  bed.  can  roll  a  curtain  2(X)  feet 
long.  Well,  I  have  used  these  beds  covered 
with  cotton  cloth  rolled  up  on  a  roller:  but.  my 
good  friend  Day,  what  do  you  do  when  there 
comes  a  tremendous  wind,  and  just  flops  your 
cotton,  roller  and  all.  all  to  bits  ?  It  is  true  you 
might  roll  it  up.  but  then  what  happens  to  your 
plants?  Then  suppose  the  hard  wind  is  accom- 
panied with  snow  and  rain.  In  your  locality  it 
will  very  likely  answer  very  much  better.  '  In 
transplanting  and  moving  plants  to  the  field, 
there  are  a  hundred  little  hints  that  none  but  a 
practical,  hard-working  man  would  ever  get 
hold  of.  I  have  had  just  about  experience 
enough  to  appreciate  most  thoroughly  the 
short  cuts  that  save  labor  and  backache,  given 
in  this  book.  His  directions  in  regard  to  trans- 
planting to  the  field  give  us  such  a  vivid  picture 
of  real  life  in  market-gardening  that  I  want  to 
give  it  right  here: 

TRAXSPLAXTING  TO  THE  FIELD. 

If  j  ou  have  a  laige  crop  and  not  much  force,  be- 
gin a  week  ahead,  and  have  every  thhig  possible 
ready  and  at  baud— water  at  hand  in  baiM-els.  lioes 
and  spades  and  trowels  and  hand-bearers;  and  every 
thing-  that  is  to  be  used  in  getting  the  field  ready 
must  be  ready,  as  a  day  at  this  time  counts  five  days 
at  any  other  time.  Experience  will  teach  you  this. 
A  little  illustration  will  suffice  here:  On  the  3d  of 
April,  1884,  I  prepared  land  until  nearly  night,  and 
it  began  to  look  like  rain.  TVe  set  a  few  hundred 
thate\ening.  It  rained  that  night,  aud  continued 
ten  days,  and  the  plants  in  frames  grew  two  feet 
high,  and  fell  flat,  aud  were  almost  worthless;  while 
the  few  hundred  1  set  that  evening  surely  bore  the 
finest  crop  I  ever  saw. 

The  inexperienced  will  ask,  "Why  didn't  you  set 
all  day  and  the  day  befoi-e  ?"  Frost:  f rost  1 'is  why ; 
butasiheSth  day  of  April  is  the  limit  of  the  frost 
season  here,  we  begin  to  plant  just  as  soon  in  April 
as  the  first-  frost  passes,  which  is  between  the  Jst  and 


5th.  I  am  aware  I  am  digi-essing  a  little;  but  to  the 
inexperienced,  for  whom  this  pamphlet  is  written, 
it  will  all  come  in  good. 

There  is  a  chapter  on  trellising.  or  stalling, 
and  this  seems  to  us  a  very  im])ortant  item. 
The  author  says,  if  we  want  extra  early  toma- 
toes we  must"  prunf>  and  stake  them.  If  we 
want  a  great  lot  of  tomatoes,  and  don't  care 
about  having  them  particularly  early,  give 
them  more  room  and  let  them  sjjrawl  over  the 
ground.  By  pruning  and  staking  them  he  gets 
them  as  close  as  18  inches:  but  whei'e  they  are 
allowed  to  grow  according  to  nature,  put  them 
twice  as  far  apart  each  way. 

Now.  I  have  said  so  many  encouraging  things 
about  the  book,  perhaps  I  should  speak  of  some 
of  the  discouraging  features,  even  if  I  do  hate 
to  do  it.  The  price  of  the  book  is  cents  for 
only  25  pages  of  matter,  and  many  of  the  pages 
are  not  half  filled  at  that.  In  view  of  the  great 
value  to  be  found  in  the  book,  we  might  over- 
look this  if  the  grammar,  punctuation,  and 
spelling,  were  not  so  exceedingly  faulty.  But 
there  is  still  another  greater  lack.  'The  book  is  not 
illustrated  at  all.  when  it  should  have  at  least 
one  nice  picture  on  every  page.  I  have  advised 
the  author  to  sell  this  edition  at  a  low  price, 
and  get  out  a  finer  one.  for  there  is  certainly 
abundant  need  of  a  nice  little  book  on  growing 
tomatoes.  I  am  so  sure  he  will  agree  with  me 
that  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  offering  the 
readers  of  Gleaxings  the  little  book  for  20 
cents,  postpaid.   

PETEK  HEXDERSOX. 

From  a  memoir  entitled.  Peter  Henderson, 
Gardener.  Author,  and  Merchant,""  written  by 
his  son.  Alfred  Henderson.  I  extract  the  follow- 
ing from  the  remarks  of  a  great  and  good  man, 
and  one  who  has  certainly  been  a  benefactor, 
not  only  to  our  nation,  but  to  the  world,  in  the 
line  of  gardening  and  horticulture.  The  first 
extract  is  taken  from  a  magazine  printed  in 
1866.  when  they  were  discussing  horticultural 
patents: 

I  consider  that  man  particularly  unfortunate  who 
asks  a  patent  for  what  he  thinks  to  be  a  discovery  in 
horticulture,  for  there  is  a  free  masonry  about  'the 
craft  which  begets  a  generous  exchange  of  informa- 
tion; and  he  that  holds  a  "  seci-et  "  to  himself,  or  in- 
trenches his  "  discovery  "  behind  a  patent-right,  is 
not  usually  benefited  thereby. 

Eight  in  keeping  with  the  above  comes  the 
following: 

His  thirst  for  knowledge  was  so  strong,  that,  in 
his  first  apprentice  days,  liis  companions  in  the 
"Bothy"  used  to  laugh  at  him  for  reading  the  dic- 
tionary at  his  meals.  He  kept  at  it  for  six  months 
until  he  finished  it.  and  then  pronounced  it  a  most 
interesting  book.  "  no  matter  what  others  might 
say."  The  practical  outcome  of  it  was.  that  his 
"Bothy"  companions  found  that,  when  he  was 
through,  he  could  spell  and  define  any  word  which 
they  might  put  to  him.  But.  with  all  "iiis  studious- 
uess  and  industry,  he  was  not  a  recluse  by  any 
means,  for  there  is  ample  testimony  to  show  that, 
in  all  the  fi'olics  of  the  country  side,  he  was  al- 
ways the  leading  spirit. 

And  again  on  page  37: 

Mr.  Henderson  was  not  only  an  abstainer  from 
liquor,  but  tobacco  in  any  form  he  never  touched. 
He  was  very  regular  in  his  habits,  and  simple  in  his 
tastes.  Up  to  the  close  of  his  life  he  made  it  a  rule 
to  spend  from  three  lo  four  hours  every  day  in  the 
open  air. 

Now.  boys.  I  tell  you  there  is  a  big  sermon  in 
just  the  above  extracts  I  have  given  you.  As 
the  twig  is  bent,  the  tree  is  inclined.  The 
memoir  I  have  alluded  to  is  a  little  book  of  48 
pages,  containing  a  steel-jjlate  engraving  of 
Peter  himself.  I  do  not  suppose  the  book  is  for 
sale,  but  vei'y  likely  the  friends  of  our  departed 
leader  in  the  gardening  business  can  have  one 
on  application. 
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Resist  the  Devil,  and  he  will  flee  from  you.— JA>rj:s 
4:7. 

If  the  great  Father  above  has  given  me  any- 
particular  message  to  deliver  to  the  children  of 
men,  it  is  along  the  line  of  our  text.  I  see  peo- 
ple all  around  me  struggling  against  evil— not 
the  same  sort  of  evil,  by  any  means,  for  the 
thing  that  tempts  one  has  no  attraction  at  all 
for  another:  and  Satan's  ways  of  working  are 
so  diverse  and  so  many,  that  sometimes  I  think 
it  is  only  once  in  a  while  that  we  find  two  peo- 
ple who  are  tempted  precisely  alike.  A  few 
days  ago  Huber  came  home  from  school,  with  a 
remark  something  like  this: 

"  I  tell  you,  pa.  Miss  Smith  is  having  almost 
as  much  trouble  with  the  boys  in  the  new 
schoolhouse  as  you  are  with  tobacco  among  the 
factory  hands." 

"  Why,  you  don't  mean,  Huber,  that  the  boys 
that  go  to  the  new  schoolhouse— the  little  ones 
—are  using  tobacco  V 

"No,  they  don't  use  tobacco;  but  the  trouble 
she  has  is  because  she  can  not  get  them  to  stop 
using  bad  and  naughty  words." 

You  may  be  sure  that  my  heart  went  out  in 
sympathy  for  my  excellent,  hard  -  working 
friend  who  is  principal  of  the  four  juvenile 
classes  in  our  new  schoolhouse.  After  prayer- 
meeting  was  over  one  evening,  I  mentioned  to 
Miss  S.  the  report  Huber  had  given. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Root.  I  am  very  much  obliged  to 
Huber  for  his  sympathy,  if  for  nothing  more. 
We  four  teachers  have  been  having  a  real  time 
with  this  matter  of  profanity  and  obscenity; 
and  it  has  obtained  so  persistent  a  hold  among 
some  of  even  the  veiy  small  boys,  that  we  are 
almost  at  our  wits'  end.  I  do  wish  you  would 
come  down  and  see  if  i/our  influence  in  addi-- 
tion  to  ours  may  not  amount  to  something." 

Not  very  long  after  this,  a  little  note  inform- 
ed me  that  they  would  be  very  glad  to  see  me  at 
three  o'clock  that  afternoon.  I  went,  and  was 
ushered  into  one  of  the  rooms,  for  school  was 
just  closed,  and  pretty  soon  eight  small  boys 
came  in  slowly,  with  downcast  eyes  and  sad 
countenances,  evidently  expecting  punishment 
or  a  severe  reprimand  which  they  evidently 
felt  they  deserved.  Miss  S.  remarked  that  these 
were  the  ones  who  seemed  to  do  no  better,  even 
after  they  had  been  repeatedly  admonished. 
For  a  little  time  all  was  silence.  I  motioned 
them  to  take  seats,  and  I  sat  down  as  near  as  I 
could  well  get  to  them.  As  I  looked  into  their 
faces  I  inwardly  prayed  for  wisdom  to  get  a 
real  strong  hold  on  those  little  hearts— yes, 
even  though  Satan  had  already  made  sad  in- 
roads therein.  I  remembered  my  hobby  about 
getting  acquainted,  and  in  fifteen  or  twenty 
minutes  I  felt  happy  to  see  them  not  only  lis- 
tening to  all  I  had  to  say;  but  before  1  got 
through,  they  asked  me  questions,  a  great 
many  of  them.  My  prayer  had  been  answered. 
They  looked  up  with  fear  when  I  first  came  in. 
but  we  were  now  all  on  very  friendly  terms. 
They  had  given  me  a  promise  to  try  harder  to 
resist  evil;  and  when  I  told  them  that  God 
heard  that  promise,  and  asked  them  to  kneel 
down  while  I  prayed  that  he  would  help  them 
to  keep  it,  every  boy  knelt  down  by  me;  and 
during  my  brief  prayer  you  could  have  heard  a 
pin  drop.  Tlu^ir  ages  ran  from  seven  to  twelve. 
The  youngest  said,  in  our  confidential  talks 
about  the  matter,  "  Mr.  Root.  1  can  keep  the 
bad  words  back'  w  iihout  mucli  trouble  unless 
something  gets  me  real  mad,  and  then  I  can't  helj) 
it.  They  will  conic"'  Ma\' God  bless  and  help  this 
poor  child  of  s('\  ('ii !  I  told  him  that  great  big 
men  had  (^xactl.\  tiic  sain(^  ex|)erience  he  had. 


and  that  some  of  them,  with  all  their  strengtlr 
of  mind  and  muscle,  did  not  succeed  much  bet- 
ter than  he  did.  They  told  me,  too.  about  big 
men  who  set  a  bad  example,  and,  without 
knowing  it.  ])erhaps  taught  them  these  bad 
words.  I  promised  tliem  that  I  would  talk  to 
the  big  men  too.  and  I  have  commenced  it.  I  ex- 
horted them,  in  the  language  of  our  text,  to  keep 
these  words  back,  and  hold  them  in  with  all 
theii'  might.  I  explained  to  them,  that,  al- 
though it  is  bad  and  wicked,  even  to  think 
"  swear  words,"  it  was  a  hundi'ed  times  better' 
to  keep  tliem  back  and  not  let  tlnun  out;  and  I 
told  them  that,  if  they  kei)t  them  back  reso- 
lutely, by  trying  real  hard,  by  and  by  the  bad 
thoughts  woukl  ste])  out,  and  I  unconsciously 
preached  a  sermon  for  myself  at  the  sajne  time. 
Resist  the  Devil,  and  he'will  flee  from  you.  my 
good  friend.  I  asked  the  boys  about  their 
mothers;  and,  oh  how  I  do  wish  I  could  see 
these  mothers,  and  have  just  such  a  little  talk 
with  them !  I  would  admonish  them  to  whis- 
per a  kind  heli)ful  word  in  the  eai-  of  these  pre- 
cious boys  of  theirs,  just  as  they  start  for' 
school:  and  then  I  would  exhort  the  mothers  to 
be  on  the  watch  when  school  is  out;  catch  the 
anxious,  restless  chap  in  your  arms  for  just  a 
minute,  and  ask  him  if  he  has  kept  the  prom- 
ise that  he  gave  you  in  the  morning,  to  refrain 
from  bad  words*.  Oh!  if  you  will  do  this,  dear- 
sister,  the  schoolteacher  will  not  feel  her  labors 
are  like  casting  pearls  before  swine.  I  know  of 
a  mother  who  fought  Satan  long  and  faithfully, 
right  along  on  this  line;  and,  with  God's  help, 
she  triumphed.  Her  boy  is  now  superintendent 
of  a  Sunday-school,  and  doing  what  he  can  for 
a  great  lot  of  just  such  urchins  as  he  was  a  few 
years  ago.  After  the  boys  had  gone  I  asked  to 
see  all  the  teachers.  I  sat  down  with  tliem  and 
exhorted  them  to  be  not  weary  in  well  doing. 
In  speaking  of  the  parents.  Miss  S.  told  me  that 
she  sent  a  note  home  by  one  of  these  same  boys- 
— the  oldest  one  in  the  lot.  in  fact — a  note  to  his. 
mother.  Shall  I  tell  you  what  the  mother  did  ?' 
She  gave  the  boy  a  tremendous  whi])ping — a 
whipping  so  severe  that  my  good  friend  told  me 
she  felt  almost  afraid  to  rejjort  to  the  mother 
again.  Perlia])S  the  poor  mother  thought  she 
was  doing  her  duty.  May  be  she  had  triced  oth- 
er means;  but,  O  dear  mothei's,  jileasc  bc^lieve 
me  when  I  tell  you  that  \\\\\\  th(»se  other  ways 
I  have  told  you  of,  where  followed  uj)  faithful- 
ly, we(^k  in  and  \\'eelv  out.  I  am  sure  the  wlii])- 
ping  could,  at  least  in  most  cases,  be  omitted 
entirely.  Very  likely  iiunisliiiKMit  is  iK^cessary,. 
but  I  begin  to  fear  that  it  is  given  only  when 
the  jiarent  is  off  from  tiie  track',  as  ^^■eli  as  the- 
child.  When  weeds  become  s(7  large  that  they 
can  not  be  killed  with  a  ral\e,  we  must  take  tiie 
hoe  and  cho[)  tluMii  u)):  and  soinetiiues.  after 
very  long  neglect  and  procrastination,  llie  only 
tiling  is  to  take  the  scythe  and  mow  tliem  off. 
Do  you  see  th(>  a])plicatiou.  dear  father  or 
motiiei'?  and  do  you  know  b>- expei'ience  how 
much  bettei-  and  happier  a  parent  feels  who 
has  conquered  by  Ionc  instead  of  the  rod? 
Why,  we  got  so  well  acquainted  in  just  that 
little  visit  with  the  boys  that  one  of  them 
said,  as  I  told  him  he  might  go  home.  "  Why, 
Mr.  Root,  I  go  to  your  church.  Didn't  you 
know  it?'' 

I  told  him  T  had  seen  him  at  our  church,  and 
I  w  as  \'er\  glad  he  did  go;  and  I  told  them,  in 
leaviug.  that  I  should  watch  for  them  when  I 
l)asse(l  them  on  the  striM'ts:  and  I  hoped  tocatch 
a  ])leasant  look  from  each  and  every  one  of 
them,  assuring  me  they  had  kept  the  little 
.])ioniise  given  that  day  to  m(\  b(>fore  the  gi'eat 
God  aboN'e. 

A  few  months  ago  a  young  man  applied  for 
employment,  and  remarked  that  he  had  worked 
at  the  machinist's  trade  some.    As  we  were  in 
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jieed  of  a  machinist  I  talked  witli  him  more 
tlian  I  usually  do,  and  his  manner  and  appear- 
ance i)l(niS('d  me  so  w  ell  that  I  set  him  at  work. 
He  did  not  u<e  toliacco  nor  bad  language,  and 
was  not  intemperate.  His  bi-ief  histoi'v  illus- 
ti'ates  the  i)oint  I  have  mentioned  in  my  oj^en- 
ing  remarks  (that  our  temptations  are  unlike). 
He  seemed  to  be  a  steady,  faithful  man;  but 
l^efore  lie  had  been  with  us  many  weeks  1 
heard  he  was  borrowing  money  of  the  hands, 
and  getting  into  debt  for  things  around  town. 
Then  somebody  said  he  was  going  to  get  mar- 
ried, and  bring  his  wife  to  our  i)lace.  Well, 
about  a  week  ago  he  did  get  married,  and  he 
maiTied  a  girl  (or  child  rather)  only  fourteen 
years  old.  In  order  to  get  a  license  Jie  took 
bath  that  she  was  of  age,  and  he  is  now  in  our 
county  jail  for  perjury.  Almost  as  soon  as  he 
came  among  us,  some  of  our  hands  found  otit 
he  was  not  a  Cliristian:  but  he  seemed  so  good 
natured,  how  ever,  and  willing  to  join  in  every 
thing  good,  that,  before  the  event  mentioned 
above,  he  had  united  with  one  of  our  Medina 
churcln^s.  When  I  visited  him  in  jail  he  was 
bowed  down  with  gi'ief  and  shame.  He  put  his 
head  on  my  shoulder,  and  wej)t  so  he  could 
hardly  s|jeak.  I  told  hiin  he  could  give  better 
proof  of  his  penitence,  if  it  were  really  genuine, 
by  dropping  the  i>ast  and  turning  in  real  ear- 
nest to  Christ  Jesus  for  help.  I  assured  him 
that  the  Bible  i)romise.  ••  Come  unto  me,  all  ye 
that  labor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give 
you  rest,"  was  true  in  every  minute  particular, 
and  that  it  was  open  to  every  human  being,  un- 
der all  circumstanc(^s.  and  especially  to  the 
sinner.  But  I  told  him  there  was  no  help  from 
Christ  Jesus,  nor  from  his  friends  here  in  Me- 
dina, unless  he  told  the  honest  square  truth 
from  beginning  to  end.  He  promised  most 
earnestly  to  do  so.  He  had  been  engaged  to 
the  young  woman  for  only  three  or  four  months, 
and  I  asked  him  why  he  cotild  not  wait  until 
she  was  of  proper  age.  He  replied  that  he 
thought  so  much  of  her  that  he  could  not  bear 
to  be  away  from  her,  and  that  most  of  the 
money  he  had  borrowed  was  to  hire  livery  rigs 
to  go  and  see  her.  And  yet  at  this  time  he  had 
been  i)aying  at  least  some  attention  to  two  or 
more  young  women  here  in  Medina.  He  said 
he  did  not  think  of  there  being  any  thing  par- 
ticularly wrong  alx)ut  it.  Now.  b(jys.  I  want  to 
say  a  word  to  you  right  on  this  point.  The 
man  or  boy  who  is  engaged  to  some  girl  or 
woman  should  lieliave  himself  toward  all  other 
women  exactly  as  if  he  were  mari'ied.  Of  all 
the  solemn  (engagements  in  this  world,  none 
should  be  held  move  solemn  and  sacred  than 
the  promisi^  b"tw  !'en  two  to  become  man  and 
wife.  God  s"es  as  the  world  does  not  see:  and 
he  who  resists  not  evil  in  this  line  will  surely 
re])ent  it.  "Whatsoever  a  man  soweth,  that 
shall  he  also  reap."  The  relation  bet\v(een  man 
and  wife  is  sacred  and  iioly.  and  the  vengeance 
of  a  just  God  will  come  down  on  the  head  of 
him  who  trifles  with  this  relation.  Let  me 
whisper  to  my  young  friends  of  both  sexi^s.  to 
be  careful  and  cautious  al)out  making  thes'»  en- 
gagements, as  pel-haps  nothing  elsi^  in  this 
world  can  so  seriously  affect  one's  whoh-  life. 
But  after  having  once  made  it.  let  it  he  a  sa- 
cred and  solemn  compact  made  before  (rod.  It 
is  a  serious  thing  for  anybody  to  tiilie  with 
such  an  engageinent:  but  ten  times  more  s(j  to 
the  oni^  who  professes  to  be  a  Christian. 

I  next  spoke  to  oiu'  young  friend  about  his 
habit  of  borrow  ing  money  from  people  on  short 
acquaintance.  Let  me  put  in  a  warning  also, 
in  regard  to  foolish  extravagance  and  its  at- 
tendant, getting  into  debt,  or  borrowing  money. 
Of  cotirse,  there  are  circumstances  where  it  is 
right  and  proper  to  borrow:  but  for  one  who  is 
.supporting  himself  by  daily  wages,  and  who  is 


liable  to  have  his  income  suddenly  cut  off  by 
sickness  or  other  vicissitude,  to  borrow  money 
for  the  purchase  of  things  he  could  get  along 
without,  is  not  only  folly,  but  it  is  sinful;  and 
it  is  also  wrong  to  lend  money  to  such  a  one. 
There  are  more  or  less  of  these  shortsighted, 
foolish  individuals  in  every  community,  and 
when  pay-day  or  Saturday  night  comes,  these 
individuals  are  alwaj'S  wanting  to  borrow  from 
their  comrades.  Believe  me  when  I  tell  yoit  it 
is  a  Christian  duty  and  a  kindness  to  such  to 
speak  right  out  squai'ely. No.  sir.  I  have  no 
right  to  lend  you  this  money,  and  you  have  no 
right  to  borrow^  it."  Such  a  reproof  is  the  kind- 
(>st  service  you  can  do  them.  I  know  it  is  not 
always  taken  as  a  kindness:  but  I  can  look 
back  now .  and  thank  from  the  bottom  of  mv 
heart  the  friends  of  my  boyhood  who  were 
friendly  enough  to  refuse  me.  and  to  point  out 
to  me  the  folly  of  my  request.  Now.  do  not 
think  tmkindly  of  the  one  who  refuses  to  lend 
you  money  or  to  trust  you  for  goods.  Very 
likely  he  is  not  only  the  wisest  but  the  verv 
best  friend  you  have. 

I  told  this  young  friend  I  felt  sure  that  this 
w  as  a  bad  habit  that  had  grown  upon  him  little 
by  little.  I  do  not  like  to  compare  sins:  but 
giving  way  to  such  a  temptation  is  perhaps 
fully  as  damaging  on  community  as  either 
swearing,  tobacco,  or  whisky.  He 'declared  to 
me  that  he  had  never  been  guilty  of  this  sin  be- 
fore he  came  to  our  town— that  he  was  square 
with  the  world,  and  owed  no  man  excejjt  in 
Medina:  in  short,  that  he  had  resisted  the  Dev- 
il until  he  came  among  us.  I  could  not  believe 
it  all.  Sins  like  these  are  invariably  of  slow 
growth.  The  seed  must  first  be  '  planted, 
and  the  weeds  allowed  to  grow  for  at  least  a 
time  b(efore  it  results  in  open  crime.  He  de- 
clared to  me  most  positively,  when  I  asked  him 
the  question  point  blank,  that  he  had  never 
been  married  in  his  life,  and  had  never  been  en- 
gaged, even,  to  any  woman  before  his  engage- 
ment and  make-believe  marriage  with  this 
child.  I  say  make-believe:"  for  he  was  ar- 
rested within  a  short  time  after  the  ceremony 
w  as  performed,  and  the  girl  was  sent  home  to 
her  parents,  with  the  information  that  she  was 
not  a  married  woman  at  all—that  the  marriage 
was  null  and  void.  I  was  greatly  astonished  to 
hear,  when  he  came  to  be  examined,  that  he 
has  a  wife  living  in  an  adjoining  State.  Now. 
notwithstanding  my  eai'uest  talk— notwith- 
standing his  earnest  protestations  that  he  was 
trusting  in  Christ  Jesus,  he  had  not  he  cottrage 
to  confess  to  me  the  whole  truth. 

Although  this  young  friend  did  not  tell  me  so, 
I  am  afraid  he  has  not  been  resisting  the  Devil; 
and  the  evil  one  did  not  come  to  hinrthrough  to- 
bacco nor  strong  drink,  nor,  perhai^s.  an  uncon- 
trollable temper.  But  for  all  that,  the  result  was 
just  the  same:  O  friends.  I  wish  I  could  im- 
]U'ess  ui)on  you  tht^  importance  of  resisting  Sa- 
tan's wliisperings  at  the  very  nutlet:  and  be- 
lieve me.  I  beg  of  you.  when  I  tell  vou  that  he 
(r(7?  flee  from  you  if  you  only  hold  on.  Don't 
give  up:  don't  become  tired:  don't  say,  I  can't 
stand  it  any  longer."  These  trials  are  the 
tuining-ijoint  between  life  and  death.  Tliev 
S(qtle  the  qu(estion  between  light  and  darkness 
—between  sori-ow  and  joy,  and  grief  and  glad- 
ness. These  struggles  with  sin  are  for  your 
own  good.  They  will  work  out  glorious  things 
for  you  if  you  only  overcome.  You  can  not  be 
great  and  good,  and  wise  to  hel])  others,  unless 
you  resist  and  hold  on.  Stand  steady  and  be 
brave,  until  tlu^  evil  one  lets  go  his  hold  and 
gives  up  and  says.  ••  That  chap  is  bound  to  be 
good.  He  is  so  firmly  planted  on  the  rock 
Christ  Jesus  that  we  might  as  well  give  him 
up."  And  then,  oh  what  joy  comes  to  the  poor 
persecuted  sinner  when  Satan  flees  awav! 
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Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart,  for  they  shall  see  God  — Matt. 


We  are  obliged  to  add  eight  extra  pages  tliis 
issue. 


ESSAYS   AT  COXVENTIOXS. 

iSHORT,  pithy,  well-written  essays,  suggestive 
of  several  good  points,  are  always  in  place  at 
conventions:  long-winded  ones,  never.  Along 
essay,  however,  may  be  valuable  in  proportion 
to  its  length.  But  it  taxes  the  nerves  a  good 
deal  more  to  listen  to  something  read  than 
something  given  otf-hand,  in  animated  conver- 
sational style.   


THE   PRESIDENT  OF   THE   X.  A.  U.  K.  A. 

Mr.  Ei.wooi)  is  not  only  a  successful  bee- 
keeper, a  refined  and  educated  Christian  gentle- 
man, but  he  makes  an  excellent  pi-esiding  offi- 
cer for  a  bee-convent!on.  He  has  a  happy  fac- 
ulty of  summarizing  the  best  points  brought  out 
by  the  discussion:  and  when  the  discussion  be- 
comes a  little  lopsided  he  is  pretty  apt  to  call 
out  the  other  side,  although  that  side  be 
against  his  experience  and  sympathies.  He 
will  make  a  good  presiding  officer  for  the  N.  A. 
B.  K.  A.  next  fall  at  Albanv. 


CEOSED-EXT)  FRAMES  IX  A  TIGHT-FITTIXG  CASE. 

Ox  page  161  it  is  suggested  that  friend  Hed- 
don  includes  this  idea  in  his  patent.  I  trust 
this  is  a  mistake.  Closed-end  frames  in  a 
tight-fitting  case  were  exhibited  on  the  Ohio 
State  Fairgrounds  more  than  twenty  years  ago. 
Another  man  had  a  patent  on  a  similar  ar- 
rangement on  the  Centennial  grounds  in  Phila- 
delphia, in  1876.  and  somebody  has  been  invent- 
ing it  and  bringing  it  out  every  little  while  ever 
since  Langstroth  brought  out  movable  frames. 

A.  I.  R. 


THE  GRIPPE  AGAIX,  AMOXG  THE  BEE-KEEPERS. 

It  has  had  a  little  run  here  at  the  Home  of 
the  Honey-bees,  but  for  the  present  it  seems  to 
have  released  its  hold.  We  are  just  in  receipt 
of  a  letter  from  Dr.  C.  C.  Miller,  and  he  says: 
"I  am  pretty  badly  used  up  with  the  grippe. 
Mrs.  M.  has  been  still  worse,  and  mother  Wil- 
son is  getting  over  the  pneumonia.  Em  is  laid 
up  with  a  sprained  ankle.'"  Well,  well,  doctor, 
vou  have  been  having  misfortune  in  your 
household.  We  extend  to  you  our  sympathies, 
and  are  glad  to  know  that  you  are  improving. 


DADAXT's  LAXGSTROTH  IX  FREXCH. 

We  notice,  by  the  last  JRevuc  Internntiorude. 
that  this  great  work  of  our  esteemed  and  cel- 
ebrated co-laborer  is  at  last  ready  for  the 
French-speaking  people  of  the  world.  It  will 
be  ready  for  sale  on  the  first  of  March,  just  as 
this  reaches  our  Headers.  We  are  informed  that 
this  will  not  be  simply  a  word-for-word  trans- 
lation, but  an  adai)tation  of  the  book  as  a 
whole  to  the  people  of  France.  Mr.  Dadant's 
native  country.  We  predict  that  it  will  create 
a  great  stir  if  not  a  revolution  in  at  least  some 
districts  of  P'rance.  We  have  not  learned  the 
pric(>  of  the  book  here  in  America.  The  pric(> 
is  73^  francs  in  Nyon.  Switzerland,  at  the  office 
named  above. 


MR.  THOMAS  1>IEKCE  AXI)  FIXED  FRAMES. 

It  was  our  special  pleasure  to  make  the  ac- 
quaintance at  Albany  of  Mr.  Thomas  Pierce, 
an  enthusiastic  bee-keeper  of  Gansevort,  N.  Y. 
He  is  a  slim  six-footer,  and  quite  fills  the  bill  as 
given  us  by  Rambler  on  page  437,  1888.  vSaid 


he.  "So  you  are  interested  in  fixed  frames?" 
We  meekly  admitted  that  we  were.  Well, 
you  will  find  that  not  all  of  our  York  State  bee- 
keepers use  them.  I  don't,  and  some  others 
don"t."  We  were  about  to  ask  the  reason,  when 
somebody  desired  a  hand-shaking,  and  the  mat- 
ter dropped  where  it  was. 


A   fORREf  TIOX. 

Friexi)  SE(iEEKix.  whose  article  on  grading 
honey  appears  on  page  134.  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  words  "Not  ivhite  honey." 
under  the  head  of  "Grading  Honey."  should' be 
"iVo.  i  white  honey.'"  He  says,  "No  doubt  it 
was  the  writer's  fault :'"  and  as  it  passed  the 
eyes  of  all  here  as  it  appears  in  print,  perhaps 
the  fault  was  not  wholly  ours.  A  second  in- 
spection of  the  manuscript  shows  that  the  word 
•'not"  was  plainly  written,  but  the  ^  was  not 
crossed.  The  om'ission  of  the  period  after 
"No.'"  is  what  caused  the  whole  trouble. 


PRECOXCEIVET)  XOTIOXS. 

What  a  lot  of  trouble  this  commodity  in  hu- 
man nature  makes  us  sometimes:  We  figure 
out  in  advance  whether  a  thing  will  or  will  not 
work.  Our  experience  witli  bees  has  been  such 
that  we  are  morally  certain  that  we  are  not  de- 
ceived, and  we  try  hard  to  make  all  our  experi- 
ments come  out  so  as  to  favor  our  views.  With 
enough  bias  of  opinion  we  can  make  out  a  pret- 
ty straight  story  for  or  against  the  idea:  but 
when  such  are  reported  it  costs  the  fraternitv 
much.  Let  us  be  unbiased,  and  ready  to  have 
our  old  notions  broken  down  when  facts  and 
subsequent  experience  warrant  it. 


how   to   KEEP  BEES  AWAY   FROM  WATERING- 
TROUGHS. 

Amoxg  some  of  the  good  things  we  learned  at 
Keokuk  last  fall  was  a  little  hint  worth  remem- 
bering, from  A.  X.  Draper.  He  is  an  extensive 
honey-producer — a  man  who  owns  several  out- 
apiaries.  Said  he,  "  People  have  had  a  good  deal 
to  say  about  keeping  bees  away  from  watering- 
troughs.  I  will  give  you  a  secret  that  is  worth 
them  all.  Take  a  weak  solution  of  carbolic 
acid,  and  paint  it  around  the  edges  of  the 
trough,  and  then  they  won't  bother  your  neigh- 
bors. If  you  get  them  out  of  the  habit? of  visit- 
ing such  places,  they  will  stay  away."  We 
have  used  enough  carbolic  acid  in  the  apiary  to 
feel  pretty  tolerably  certain  that  this  will 
work.  Put  this  down  in  your  note-book,  and 
try  it  next  season  and  report. 


BEE-KEEPIXG  IX  RUSSIA. 

The  official  report  of  th(!  Petrowsky  Agricul- 
tural Academy  of  Russia  has  just  been  sent  us. 
through  the  kindness  of  P.  Kuleshoff.  Professor 
of  Agriculture  in  that  institution.  The  docu- 
ment is  devoted  to  apiculture,  and  gives  a  gen- 
eral summing-up  of  bee  culture  in  this  country 
and  England,  in  order  to  show  what  the  Mus- 
covites themselves  can  do  if  they  tiy.  Al- 
though our  early  education  in  Russian  was  some- 
what neglected  in  our  school  days,  we  have 
succeeded  admirably  in  translating  some  of  the 
lyictureH  into  plain  English:  and  these,  together 
with  some  columns  of  figures,  which  seem  to 
add  up  just  the  same  in  both  languages,  give 
us  a  very  good  general  idea  of  the  nature  of  the 
book,  which  is  admirably  printed  —  rarely 
equaled  by  our  own  government  documents.  We 
see  the  familiar  name  Root '"  turns  up  in 
Russian  as  Pyta  (what  a  pity  I)  but  the  pro- 
nunciation is  the  same  as  in  "English.  Friend 
Gravenhorst  appears  under  the  7Jo//i  (7e  plume 
of  FpaueiiropcT.  Seriously,  we  shall  be  glad  to 
hear  further  about  the  growth  of  apiculture  in 
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Russia,  and  hope  that  friend  Kuleshoff  will 
write  us  an  article  on  the  subject,  for  we  feel 
sure  it  would  be  verj-  interesting. 


AV.  E.  clakk's  pickle  story:  why  extracted 

HONEY  SOMETIMES  DOES  NOT  SEEL. 

Among  ot.lier  good  things  given  us  by  W.  E. 
Clark  in  the  c'Oiiv(Milion  at  Albany  was  what 
we  will  call  his  ••  pickle  story."  A  grocerynian 
had  had  for  a  year  or  so  half  a  barrel  of  pickles 
under  the  counter.  A  new  cl(M'k  was  hired: 
and.  seeing  tlie  jMckles.  asked  if  they  were  sold. 
His  eniploy(M' replied  that  they  were  a  drug  on 
his  hands.  The  clerk  very  modestly  volunteer- 
ed the  information  that  he  could  dispose  of  the 
whole  lot  in  a  few  days.  The  employer  told 
him  to  go  ahead.  The  clerk  procured  some  nice 
square  bottles,  filled  them  with  pickles,  corked 
them,  neatly  labeled  them,  and,  last  of  all,  he 
put  them  in  a  conspicuous  place,  and.  presto  I 
they  went  off  like  hot  cakes,  at  a  good  big 
price.  Said  Mr.  Clark,  in  moralizing  on  this 
point,  "  The  customers  did  not  know  that  the 
groceryman  had  pickles  for  sale:  and  even  if 
they  did.  they  did  not  have  some  neat  packages 
of  them  const(i)ithj  in  sight  as  a  reminder  of  the 
fact  that  these  things  were  for  sale.  That  is  just 
the  trouble  with  extracted  honey  in  many  of 
our  groceries.""  continued  Mr.  Clark.  "It  is 
sent  to  the  groceries  in  bulk,  and  then  they  are 
not  supplied  with  attractive  packages  to  exhib- 
it the  article:  and  many  times,  if  supplied,  the 
packages  are  allowed  to  become  fly-specked, 
and  the  honey  to  become  candied.'"  '  It  should 
have  a  neat,  clean,  and  fresh  appearance.  If 
people  do  not  want  to  buy  it  in  packages,  let 
them  have  it  in  bulk,  but  let  them  see  that 
honey  is  for  sale  in  attractive  glass  packages. 
They  make  the  best  sign. 


THE  HAPPIEST   MOMENT   OF  A  BEE-KEEPEK'S 
EIFE— A  EITTLE  ADVICE  TO  THOSE  WHO 
don't  read  BEE-BOOKS. 

The  happiest  moment  in  a  bee-keeper's  life 
is  not  when  he  becomes  the  father  of  a  new- 
born babe  of  flesh  and  blood  (although  that  is  a 
supreme  moment,  so  it  is  said),  but  it  is  when 
he  becomes  the  father  of  a  baby  in  the  shape  of 
a  new-fangled  bee-hive  that  is warranted  to 
revolutionize  bee-keeping  in  the  near  future." 
Veiy  proud  he  is  of  that  baby  for  a  while,  and 
jealous  is  he  that  no  other  shall  try  to  snatch  it 
away  from  him.  and  he  gets  the  United  States 
courts  to  protect  him.  But  his  "baby.  "  after  a 
while,  does  not  come  up  to  his  expectations. 
Somehow,  as  the  years  go  by,  it  doesn't  take  to 
the  bees,  and  the  bees  don't  take  to  it.  The  ul- 
timate result  is,  that  it  is  piled  up  in  the  back 
yard,  along  with  a  lot  of  others.  Almost  every 
beginner  has  been  through  the  experience;  but 
sooner  or  later  he  repents,  buys  a  good  bee-book, 
and  starts  right.  There  is  lots  of  fun  in  invent- 
ing a  hive  that  will  beat  any  thing  ever  before 
heard  of.  But  we  urge,  don't.  Don't  waste 
any  time  or  money  until  you  have  tnoroughly 
read  the  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture,  or,  in  fact,  any 
standard  text-book  on  the  subject.  About  every 
week  w^e  receive  a  letter  from  one  who  has  got 
a  hive,  the  special  features  of  which  he  is  not 
yet  prepared  to  divulge,  but  which  he  is  sure 
is  something  far  superior  to  those  devised  by 
the  "fathers"  of  bee-keeping.  By  and  by, 
when  it  is  divulged,  a  little  inquiry  elicits  the 
fact  that  it  is  older  than  the  hills,  and  a  little 
better  than  the  "  old  log  gum;"  and  that  the 
happy  (?)  inventor  has  not  even  read  a  bee-book. 


LAY^ING    OUT   AX  APIARY^;  SEASONABLE  HLN^TS. 

It  Is  about  time  now  that  we  should  be  think- 
ing of  locating  our  apiaries.  Experience  has 
shown  that  we  can  not  afford  to  go  to  any  great 


expense  in  providing  suitable  shade.  Tliere.are 
plenty  of  locations  that  afford  shade  naturally 
for  least  a  part  of  the  day.  A  young  orchard 
is  an  excellent  place.  It  may  be  well  enough  at 
our  home  yard  to  go  to  considerable  expense  in 
putting  up  grapevines  or  other  shrubbeiy:  but 
it  certainly  will  not  do  for  an  ont-yard.  Ex- 
perience has  show  n.  in  many  instances,  that  a 
yard  that  has  in  years  gone  by  furnished  tons  of 
honey  is  now  pi  actically  wortJhless,  or  so  nearly 
so  that  the  moving  of  the  bees  to  some  location 
more  favorable  is  a  necessity.  For  instance, 
four  or  five  years  ago  an  apiary  furnished  an 
abundance  of  basswood  honey:  but  the  bass- 
woods  have  all  been  cutoff;  there  is  no  clover, 
and  the  field  is  worthless.  Again,  a  locality  has 
once  fnrnislied  immense  (luantities  of  white 
clover:  but  extensive  agriculture  has  set  in,  and 
clover  pasturage  has  given  way  to  immense 
wheat-fields.  The  ini'oads  of  civilization  some- 
times damage  the  honey-bearing  resources  of 
a  locality:  and,  conversely,  sometimes  make 
them  more  valuable.  There  are  a  few  locations 
in  York  State  that  formerly  gave  but  very  lit- 
tle honey:  but  the  farmers,  in  recent  years,  have 
introduced  buckwheat  to  such  an  extent  that 
these  are  now  splendid  buckwheat  countries: 
and  the  yield  of  this  dark  rich  honey  plays  a 
considerable  part  in  the  net  profits  of  the  season. 
In  a  word,  we  want  our  apiaries  so  we  can  load 
them  up  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  move  them 
at  practically  little  expense  to  any  new  field  that 
may  be  more  inviting.  We  can  not  always  tell 
at  first  whether  it  will  be  a  favorable  location 
or  not.  If  it  does  not  come  up  to  our  expecta- 
tions, we  can  "  pull  up  stakes  "  and  try  else- 
where again.  If  you  can  locate  near  swamp 
land  you  are  fortunate. 


AV.  L.  COGGSHALL'S  EXTRACTOR:    COMBS  HANG- 
ING  IX  THE  BASKETS  THE  SAME  AS 
IN    THE  HIVE. 

In  between  the  sessions  we  had  a  very  pleas- 
ant visit  with  W.  L.  Coggshall.  He  is  one  of 
the  largest  honey-producers  of  York  State,  and 
runs  for  extracted  honey  almost  exclusively. 
Said  he,  as  our  conversation  turned  to  extracted 
honey,  "  I  do  not  like  your  extractor.'* 

"Why?" 

"Because  the  combs  do  not  hang  in  the  ex- 
tractor-baskets the  same  as  they  do  in  the 
hive.'" 

"  Why,  that  makes  an  extractor  so  cumber- 
some and  awkward,"'  we  interposed. 

••  Not  at  all,"  said  he.  "  My  can  is  only  30 
inches  in  diameter  and  30  deep.  The  baskets 
are  made  to  take  the  combs  just  as  they  hang 
in  the  hive,  and  will  hold  four  frames  at  a  time. 
When  I  pick  a  frame  out  of  a  hive  I  do  not 
have  to  turn  it  over  endwise,  and  let  it  down 
into  a  deep  basket.  I  pick  it  up  just  as  it  comes 
out  of  the  hive,  and  put  it  squarely  into  the 
machine.  In  reversing  the  combs  there  is  an- 
other advantage.  Combs  pick  up  easier,  and  go 
back  into  their  respective  places  with  less  trou- 
ble. Why,""  said  he,  "  I  can  not  begin  to  extract 
the  amount  of  honey  with  one  of  your  extractors 
in  a  day  that  1  do  with  one  of  my  machines,  and 
I  have  tried  both." 

"  What  gearing  do  you  use?"  w^e  asked, 

"  The  upright.'" 

Mr.  C.  has  the  reputation  of  producing  im- 
mense crops  of  honey,  and  he  also  runs,  in  con- 
nection, a  farm:  and  with  the  help  of  one  assist- 
ant he  does  the  work  alone,  practically.  AVe 
have  not  had  calls  for  an  extractor  to  hold  the 
Langstroth  combs  as  they  hang  in  the  hive,  to 
any  great  extent.  We  are  quite  willing  to  make 
whatever  bee-keepers  want,  although  it  should 
be  remembered  that  such  an  extractor  would 
cost  more,  and  very  possibly  would  not  please 
some  as  well. 
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Our  subsci'iption  list  is  now  10.097. 


WHO  IS  KA  MBLEK  ? 

We  will  tell  yon  in  oni-  next  issue,  and  give 
yon  one  of  those  beautifnl  half-tone  portraits 
of  him. 


"  DOWN  BRAKES  :"■ 

A  MOST  excellent  article  appears  from  the  |)en 
of  L.  C.  Axtcll.  on  |)ag('  1G9.  We  conmuMKl  it 
to  the  thoughtful  coiisi(l(M-ation  of  evei'v  reader 
who  is  interested  in  new  developments. 


CHALOX  FOWLS. 

We  have  just  had  a  very  pleasant  call  from 
Mr.  Chalon  Fo\\  Is,  of  Oberlin.  O.  He  is  one  of 
those  enthusiastic  and  tboi'oughly  pi'actical 
bee-kee]jers  whom  it  is  a  i)leasnre  to  meet.  He 
is  so  full  of  bee-lore  that  evoi  (in  editor  of  a 
hee-journal  may  get  some  new  ideas  in  talking 
with  him. 


KEFRESmXO  KAIX8  IX  CAEIFOKXIA. 

The  following  little  gleam  of  news  comes  to 
hand  from  one  of  our  California  subscribers: 

Our  long-  di'outh  in  Southei'u  Califoi-nia  is  at  last 
broken  hy  a  most  refresliing-  rain  of  3)4  to  4  inches 
at  tliis  pbice.  Of  course,  we  feel  wonderfully 
tliankful,  for  it  not  only  ])uts  our  honey  prospect 
oil  a  good  footing-,  but  ahnost  insures  a  g-eneral  va- 
riety of  crops.  Ai.i.EN  Barnett. 

Whittier,  Cab.  Feb.  17. 


SECTIOXS  MADE  OF  RED  WOOD. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Utter,  of  Amity.  N.  Y..  sends  us 
samples  of  sections  made  of  red  cedar.  The 
wood  is  of  a  redtlisli-pink  cast,  and  has  the 
characteristic  odor  of  an  ordinary  h^adpencil. 
]\Ir.  U.  says  these  sections  set  off  tlie  honey,  and 
mak(^  the  combs  look  whiter.  Ey  the  way. 
wouldn't  that  strong  odor  of  red  ^^■ood  rather 
give  a  flavor  to  the  lioney?  It  w  ould  b(^  like 
making  butter  in  a  new  cedar  churn.  The 
butter  would  sui-ely  taste  of  it. 


TWO  MORE   XEW  BEE -.JOURNALS. 

The  first  one.  a  monthly,  hails  from  Berlin 
Falls,  N.  H.,  and  is  entitled  the  White  Mountcnri 
Api/irist,  and  contains  12  pages.  The  second  has 
16  pages  and  a  neat  tinted  cover.  Ithailsfrom  San 
Francisco.  Cab.  and  bears  the  name  of  the  Cal- 
if oiniio  Bee  Keeper.  This  latter  is  very  neat- 
ly and  tastily  printed.  Let's  see:  Mi'.  Newman, 
of  the  A.  B.  J.,  a  few  weeks  ago  counted  up  five 
new  bee-papers  for  the  new  year,  and  here  are 
two  more— seven  in  all.  Still  there  is  room. 
Ne.xt: 

P.  S.  — One  of  our  compositors  suggests,  on 
seeing  the  above,  the  wisdom  of  starting  an 
obituary  department  for  bee-journals.  Two 
have  already  suspended  publication  within  two 
months — not  of  the  number,  however,  of  the 
new  year.  We  were  not  mean  enough  to  think 
of  such  a  thing:  but.  say,  if  the  new  publica- 
tions continue  to  start  up  at  this  rate  we  shall 
have  to  have  a  department  of  "  New  Bee- 
Journals."' 


THE  EDITORIAL   "  WE  "   IN   THIS  DEPARTMENT. 

Our  readers  will  observe  that  we  have  been 
employing  the  plural  form  of  the  personal  pro- 
noun in  this  department,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  Dr.  Miller  has  urged  m  the  Bee- Keepers' 
Beview  some  very  good  reasons  why  the  singu- 
lar form  of  the  word  should  be  used.  We  like 
the  personality  of  '•  I,"  but  do  no^.  see  how  we 
can  consistently  use  it  with  justice  to  other 
members  of  the  Home  of  the  Honey-bees  who 
use  their  brains.  E.  R.  R.  dictates  most  of  the 
editorials:  but  while  in  most  cases  the  editori- 
als are  the  expressions  of  his  own  opinion  indi- 


vidually, they  are  also  very  often  the  expres- 
sion of  three  or  four  in  our  establishment.  For 
instance,  take  the  matter  of  using  square  kero- 
sene-cans for  shipping  California  honey.  E.  R. 
R.  consulted  Mr.  J.  T.  Calvert,  business  man- 
ager, and  the  shipping  clerk  in  the  express  de- 
partment, as  well  as  seveial  of  the  boys  who 
have  to  do  with  the  handling  and  testing  of  the 
honey  in  these  oil-cans.  Now,  we  can't  very 
well  say  he  did  so  and  so:  but  we  could  say  with 
ti'uth  that  'rt'did.  Very  often  an  editorial  is 
suggested  by  our  superintendent,  and  an  opin- 
ion is  rendeied  by  him;  and  E.  R.  R..  in  conning 
it  over,  digests  'it  and  finally  gives  it  to  the 
stenographer:  and  it  very  often  happens  that 
as  he  takes  it  down  he  suggests  some  othei' 
ideas.  E.  R.  R.  fears  that,  if  he  were  to  use  the 
singular  pronoun,  he  would  be  unfairly  credit- 
ed with  an  unusual  amount  of  wisdom:  and  if  it 
seems  necessary,  for  one  reason  or  another,  that 
the  individual  personal  "I'"  should  be  used  he 
adopts  it,  and  then  he  signs  his  initials.  For 
instance,  if  he  picks  a  bone  witli  Mr.  Heddon. 
the  latter  knows  who  is  responsible  for  the 
statements. 


OR  AND  RAPIDS  LETTUCE.  ETC. 

It  is  refreshing  to  notice  that  my  tw  o  chil- 
dren in  the  line  of  garden  pi'oducts.  nanieh'. 
Grand  Rapids  lettuce  and  the  Ignotum  tomato, 
are  taking  such  ]n'ominent  places  in  the  seed 
catalogues  of  the  \yorld.  Perhaps  I  should  say 
the  two  children  I  introduced .  for  of  coursf^  'l 
did  not  originate  eitlun'  of  tliem.  I  belitwe  that 
few  or  none  of  the  catalogues  give  me  any  ci-ed- 
it  for  my  efforts  in  that  line:  l)ut  so  l()ng  as 
they  b.ave  met  with  great  favoi'.  I  do  not  know- 
that  it  matters.  I  omitted  to  mention  that  our 
friends  at  the  Exijeriment  Station,  at  Columbus, 
have  made  some  very  careful  experiments  to 
determine  how^  much  of  an  improvement  tlie 
Grand  Rapids  is  over  its  parent,  the  Black- 
seeded  Simj^son.  large  beds  of  which  W(U'e  in 
their  greenhous(^s.  side  by  side.  The  Grand 
Rajjids  shows  a  marked  sujjej-iority.  It  has  a 
better  coloi-.  and  will  keep  longer  outOf  ground: 
so  the  claims  that  our  friend  Eugene  Da\is 
made  for  it  ai'(^  certainly  honest  and  d(>ser\ cd. 
By  the  way.  quite  a  few  do  not  se(un  to  under- 
stand that'the  (xrand  Rapids  lettuce  is  just  as 
w^ell  calculated  for  outdoor  culture  as  in  the 
greenhouse.  As  it  does  not  foi'iu  a  head.  ht)w- 
ever.  a  gt)od  many  prefer  the  Hoston  Marki^t  or 
Henderson's  New  York  for  gi'owing  in  the  open 
air.  A.  I.  R. 


HUBER  LEARNINO  TO  READ. 

As  the  young  hoi)eful  is  now  m^ai'ing  s(>ven 
yeais  of  age.  and  has  nev(M'  luu'etofore  mani- 
h^sted  any  s|)ecial  liking  foi'  books.  I  began  to 
b(^  a  litth^  surprised.  If  lie  is  going  to  be  a  chi]) 
of  the  old  block,  thought  I.  he  must  pretty  soon 
begin  to  g(>t  a  glimpse  of  the  wonders  this  workl 
has  to  offer,  (^si)ecially  in  th-.'  line  of  literature. 
Well,  about  a  W(M'k  ago  he  took'  a  great  fancy 
to  a  book  called  "  Bibl(»  Pictur(>s.  and  what  they 
Teach  us:"'  and  before  we  knew  it  he  was 
spending  all  his  leisure^  time  poring  over  its 
Images.  "\^'hen  Sunday  came,  of  cours(>  there 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  contiinu',  ^^■ith 
such  a  book.  His  favoi  ite  attitude  is  to  S]>read 
tlie  book  and  himself  on  the  floor,  in  tlu^  center 
of  the  room.  In  this  w  ay  he  can  change  his 
position,  and  si)raw  1  out  first  one  w  a\  and  then 
another,  and  thus  he  keeps  it  going.  After 
dai'k  h<^  has  a  big  l^i  iulu  lamp  dow  n  on  the  floor 
1)>-  his  side.  I  wa-^  a  little  curious  at  first  to  s<m' 
^^  hat  book  he  had  s(>lecied  among  the  multi- 
tude of  books  that  are  to  be  found  almost  evcu'y- 
where.  The  book  is  the  w  oi'k  of  the  author  of 
Storv  of  the  Bible.  A.  I.  R. 
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A.  NEW  METHOD  OF  TREATING  DISEASE 
WITHOUT  MEDICINE. 


WATEK    CURE    APPLIED    INTEKNALLY  AS 
WELL  AS  EXTERNALLY. 


Wash  ye,  make  you  clean.— Isa.  1: 

With  the  present  amount  of  interest  in 
this  matter  of  internal  bathing,  or  the  use 
of  the  drugless  remedy,"  as  it  has  been 
termed,  I  feel  as  if  I  could  no  longer  keep 
still  consistently  ;  and  even  though  the 
subject  1  take  up  may  seem  to  some  an  in- 
delicate one,  when  we  take  into  considera- 
tion the  amount  of  human  suffering  that 
may  be  relieved  by  it  I  think  we  are  excus- 
able for  talking  plainly,  and  even  using  very 
plain  terms,  in  print.  In  Titus,  loth  verse 
of  the  first  chapter,  we  read,  Unto  the 
pure,  all  things  are  pure ;  but  unto  them 
that  are  defiled  and  unbelieving  is  nothing 
pure ;  but  even  their  mind  and  conscience 
is  defiled.-' 

One  reason  why  I  feel  moved  to  take  the 
matter  up  to-day,  and  make  it  as  plain  as  I 
know  how,  is  that  so  many  are,  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  making  capital  of  selling  one  of  the 
uses  of  pure  water,  to  their  fellow-men,  as  a 
secret,  as  if  it  were  right  or  proper  to  receive 
money  for  telling  how  to  make  use  of  God's 
gifts,  such  as  pure  water,  sunshine,  pure 
air,  etc.  It  seems  sad  to  me  that  at  least  a 
par^  cf  the  world  should  be  stumbled  over 
such  a  simple  matter,  or  should  imagine  it 
right  to  keep  from  our  neighbors  a  knowl- 
edge of  a  plain,  simple  T>lan  of  removing 
suffering  by  the  use  of  water ;  yes,  water, 
and  nothing  else.  If  any  one  should  feel 
like  questioning  my  authority  or  my  moral 
right  to  make  this  secret  free  and  public 
property,  I  will  quote,  at  the  outset,  from  a 
little  book  published  by  Fowler  &  Wells  in 
1847. 

The  book  referred  to  is  "  The  Water-cure 
Manual,''  by  Joel  Shew,  M.  D..  copj^ighted 
in  l8Jf7,  priiited  by  Fowler  &  WelU  in  1850. 
Speaking  of  these  injections  Dr.  Shew 
writes  : 

"  They  may  be  repeated  again  and  again, 
n  as  great  quantity  as  desired.  ...  A 
good  mode,  too,  is  to  take  a  small  injection,  a 
tumblerful,  more  or  less,  that  is  retained 
permanentlv,  without  a  movement  before 
morning.  This  is  very  soothing  to  the  nerv- 
ous system  ;  aids  in  securing  sound  sleep, 
and,  by  its  absorption  in  the  coats  of  the 
bowels,  dilutes  acrid  matters  therein,  toni- 
fying  and  strengthening  likewise  those 
parts,  and  aiding  materially  in  bringing 
about  natural  movements." 

After  naming  various  diseases  for  which 
this  remedy  is  invaluable,  he  says  : 

"  This  statement  vrill  cause  sneering,  I 
know ;  but  it  is  no  fancy  sketch.  The 
thorough  washing  out,  so  to  say,  of  the  low- 
er bowels,  by  which  the  peristaltic,  or  down- 
ward, action  of  the  whole  alimentary  canal, 
is  promoted,  and  by  the  absorption  or  trans- 
udation of  water  its  contents  are  moistened 
and  diluted,  and  the  whole  of  the  abdomi- 
nal circulation  is  completely  suffused  by 
that  blandest  and  most  soothing  of  all  flu- 
ids, pure  water.  Whoever  understands  well 
the  sympathies  and  tendencies  of  these 


parts  of  the  human  system  will  at  once  per- 
ceive the  truth  of  what  I  afiirm."' 

The  above,  you  will  notice,  contains  the 
whole  of  the  secret— or,  at  least,  so  much  of 
it  that  no  reasonable  individual  can  pre- 
tend to  call  it  new.  or  a  real  discovery  of  the 
last  few  years.  Uur  older  readers  will  re- 
member vividly  the  time  when  Fowler  & 
Wells  created  such  an  excitement  through- 
out the  world  by  w^hat  they  accomplished  by 
the  use  of  water  and  nothing  else— water 
used  hot  or  cold  as  the  occasion  demanded, 
or  lukewarm.  Yapor  baths  also  was  anoth- 
er form  of  using  hot  water.  While,  per- 
haps, all  the  claims  made  fifty  years  ago 
have  not  been  fully  realized,  yet  I  feel  sure 
the  world  has  been  made  better  as  well  as 
cleaner  ever  since  this  water-cure  excite- 
ment. At  different  times  the  use  of  water 
in  large  quantities,  taken  into  the  system 
by  way  of  the  mouth,  has  had  its  advocates. 
Dr.  Salisbury  for  many  years  has  been  ac- 
complishing a  good  deal  by  "  feeding  "  his 
patients  on  hot  water.  AVe  have  all  seen  pain- 
ful sprains  and  bruises  cured  almost  as  if 
by  magic  by  the  use  of  water  as  hot  as  the 
patient  can  bear  it.  If  you  want  to  get  out 
acorn,  first  soak  your  foot  in  hot  water ; 
and  many  surgical  operations  can  be  per- 
formed with  comparative  ease  where  hot 
water  in  sufficient  quantity  applied  for  a 
sufficient  length  of  time  is  used  to  relax  the 
muscles  and  to  soften  the  skin  and  flesh. 
Physicians  have  for  ages  (for  aught  I  know) 
used  water,  both  hot  and  cold,  in  the  form 
of  injections;  and  the  wonder  is.  at  the 
present  time,  that  they  have  been  working 
so  close  to  a  great  discovery,  as  it  has  been 
called,  without  realizing  the  wonderful 
things  to  be  accomplished  right  along  in 
that  line.  Perhaps  my  good  brethren  of  the 
medical  fraternity  feel  like  smiling  a  little 
at  this  last  remark  of  mine.  Well,  smile  if 
you  like,  my  good  friends  ;  in  fact,  I  rather 
think  you  had  better  smile,  for  a  world  of 
suffering  people  are  beginniny:  to  smile 
right  along  on  this  line,  and  w^e  are  going  to 
smile  and  have  more  vigor  and  energy  to 
thank  God  for  this  new  gift. 

As  near  as  I  can  make  out,  the  discovery 
consists  in  using  more  water — perhaps  hot- 
ter water  in  some  cases — and  using  it  for  a 
greater  length  of  time.  If  we  wish  to  wash 
a  jug,  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  make  the  out- 
side very  clean.  We  can  use  hot  water, 
soap,  and  ashps,  if  need  be.  We  can  rub 
and  scour  dirtv  spots  ;  we  can  use  a  brush 
and  a  cloth,  and  some  sand,  if  need  be,  but 
not  so  with  the  inside.  You  can  nour  in 
hot  w^ater  and  pour  it  out  again.  You  can 
put  in  soap  and  ashes,  and  shake  the  jug 
vigorously,  and  you  can  put  in  water  again 
and  again,  until  you  judge  by  what  comes 
out  that  it  is  clean  enough  to  be  used  for 
food.  Well,  this  matter  of  internal  bathing 
is  a  good  deal  as  it  is  with  the  jug.  We 
want  lots  of  water  ;  and  in  order  to  perform 
its  office  thoroughly,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
let  this  water  remain  for  some  time,  just  as 
we  let  it  remain  for  some  time  in  the  jug, 
that  it  may  soak  up  and  loosen  accumula- 
tions on  the  sides,  where  no  man  can  see. 
After  this  soaking-up  process,  a  vigorous 
shaking  will  probably  do  much  to  remove 
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every  last  vestige  of  accumulation.  A  cus- 
tomary way  of  introdacing  hot  water  into 
the  human  body  is  by  means  of  a  rubber 
tube  and  a  little  pump,  or  ordinary  syringe, 
such  as  we  find  in 
great  plenty  at  our 
drugstores.  But  I 
have  found  some- 
thing not  only  very 
much  better  but 
even  cheaper ;  and 
this  little  picture 
will,  I  think,  make 
it  all  plain. 

Fig.  1  represents 
an  ordinary  screw- 
hook,  made  of  heavy 
wire,  such  as  you 
get  at  the  hardware 
store  for  two  or 
three  cents.  This 
is  to  be  screwed 
into  the  wall  so  as 
to  support  a  pail  of 
water.  Instead  of 
hanging  the  pail  as 
in  the  cut,  however, 
APPARATUS  FOR  IN-  I  would  turn  the 
TERKAL  BATHma  hooka  quarter 
around  and  hitch  it  on  to  the  pail  at  the  ear 
right  where  the  bail  is  attached  to  the  pail. 
The  rest  of  the  apparatus  is  simply  a  piece 
of  rubber  tubing  (i  inch,  outside  diameter) 
about  live  or  six  feet  long.  Twenty  or 
twenty-five  cents  would  cover  the  whole 
cost  of  the  apparatus.  Where  the  rubber 
tube  goes  over  the  side  of  the  pail,  it  must 
be  kept  from  slipping  by  means  of  a  little 
wire  staple  put  across  it ;  or  you  can,  if  you 
choose,  tie  it  by  a  string  at  one  of  the  ears 
of  the  pail.  It  should  go  inside  of  the  pail 
so  as  to  reach  to  the  bottom,  that  it  may  take 
out  all  of  the  water.  To  start  the  water, 
throw  the  tube  in  the  pail,  so  it  sinks  clear 
under  the  water.  Now  take  hold  of  one 
end  ;  and  as  you  do  so,  pinch  the  sides  of 
the  tube  so  as  to  close  it.  Bring  it  over  the 
outside  of  the  pail,  and  the  water  will  run 
of  itself.  If  you  bring  it  down  below  the 
pail,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  the  water  will  be 
thrown  from  the  end  of  the  tube  with  con- 
siderable force  ;  and  it  is  just  right  to  wash 
out  a  jug,  bottle,  or  any  thing  else,  for  the 
force  of  the  jet  will  make  it  strike  every 
part  of  the  bottle.  Now,  you  are  to  cleanse 
the  human  body  just  as  we  wash  out  the 
glass  jar  in  the  figure.  Please  bear  with  me 
now,  friends,  a  little,  even  if  I  speak  very 
plainly,  in  order  that  those  who  are  awk- 
ward with  such  appliances,  just  as  I  was 
myself  six  months  ago,  may  have  no  trouble 
in  managing  the  matter.  When  I  spoke  to 
my  mother  about  it,  a  few  days  ago,  she 
said,  more  than  50  j^ears  ago  she  saved  the 
life  of  a  neighbor  in  just  this  way  when  no 
physician  could  be  obtained.  The  doctor 
told  her,  when  he  arrived,  that  the  woman 
would  have  been  dead  before  he  reached  her 
had  she  not  used  this  simple  remedy.  The 
only  difficulty  about  the  operation  is  in  in- 
troducing the  end  of  the  rubber  tube  into 
the  body ;  and  this,  I  suppose,  would  be  an 
impossibility  with  the  average  patient  did 
we  not  depend  upon  the  good  offices  of  the 


hot  water  before  mentioned,  in  its  power 
of  relaxing  the  muscles.  The  pail  should  be 
at  least  two  -  thirds  full  of  water,  and  I 
would  have  it  about  as  hot  as  it  can  be  and 
permit  you  to  hold  your  hand  in  it.  Now 
let  this  stream  of  hot  water  play  for  a  little 
time  against  the  external  part  of  the  organ 
that  ordinarily  closes  itself  involuntarily  by 
muscular  contraction.  In  a  very  brief  time 
the  hot  water  will  have  the  effect  of  relax- 
ing the  muscles,  and  after  the  pressure 
of  the  water  has  forced  a  little  of  the 
liquid  through  the  opening,  all  difficulty 
in  that  direction  has  disappeared.  The 
question  naturally  arises, Is  there  no  dan- 
ger of  injuring  the  delicate  machinery  of 
the  human  system  V"  I  am  sure  there  is 
none  whatever.  The  more  water  you  can 
get  into  the  colon,  as  physicians  term  it,  the 
better.  More  of  this,  however,  anon.  I  am 
told  by  members  of  my  own  family,  how- 
ever, that  not  every  one  can  use  a  simple 
rubber  tube  as  I  do.  In  that  case,  put  on 
the  end  of  the  tube  a  hard-rubber  nozzle, 
such  as  is  used  on  an  ordinary  syringe.  I 
presume  different  people  will  need  to  vary 
the  plan  somewhat.  But  I  have  never  heard 
of  anybody  yet  who  did  not  succeed  finally 
in  getting  the  water  to  fill  the  colon  in  a 
satisfactory  way.  Introduce  as  much  water 
as  possible.  Two  quarts  is  better  than  one  : 
and  if  you  can  store  away  a  gallon  you  will 
probably  make  more  effective  work  than 
with  a  smaller  quantity.  If  it  persists  in 
bursting  out,  use  a  cloth  or  other  means  to 
restrain  it.  I  would  first  wash  the  colon 
clean  from  every  thing  it  contains.  Get  out 
every  thing  that  can  be  made  to  pass  out 
with  the  water;  then  fill  up  again  with 
clean  water,  retaining  it  while  you  walk 
about ;  or  if  there  is  difficulty  in  removing 
all  accumulations,  get  some  "friend  to  roll 
you  and  shake  you,  kneading  the  bow^els,  if 
need  be,  the  same  way  I  spoke  of  in  clean- 
ing the  jug. 

Right  here  comes  something  of  my  own 
invention  ;  that  is,  I  have  not  heard  of  any- 
body else  using  water  in  just  the  way  I  do. 
It  is  well  known  that  a  running  stream  will 
thoroughly  cleanse  many  substances  better 
than  any  other  means  of  using  water.  The 
reason  is,  the  current  constantly  carries 
away  all  impurities,  and  fresh  clean  water 
is  constantly  taking  the  place  of  that  charg- 
ed with  the  matter  to  be  removed.  Well. 
I  accomplish  the  above  result  by  letting  the 
rubber  tube  remain  in  its  place  until  the 
colon  is  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  water 
entirely  emptied  from  the  pail.  The  plain 
rubber  tube,  without  any  nozzle  of  any  kind, 
gives  a  larger  stream  of  water,  and  finishes 
the  cleansing  much  quicker,  than  where  the 
hard-rubber  tube  is  used.  If  you  do  not 
find  yourself  cleaner  than  you  have  been 
before  in  years,  I  shall  be  mistaken. 

Let  me  give  you  a  little  of  my  experience  : 
During  all  my  "life  I  have  been  more  or  less 
subject  to  what  is  called  summer  complaint 
and  trouble  with  the  bowels.  My  wife, 
years  ago,  recommended  this  water  remedy 
as  ordinarily  applied  by  physicians.  But  I 
got  a  notion  in  my  head  that  it  was  unnat- 
ural, and  tinkering  with  Nature's  business. 
The  very  thought  of  the  thing,  also,  had 
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something  repulsive  about  it  to  me.  I 
thought  it  was  well  enough  for  old  women, 
and  possibly  for  babies  and  sick  people,  and 
so  I  went  on  suffering.  After  I  had  paid 
S4.00  for  the  secret,  however,  I  could  not 
very  well  do  less  than  to  make  a  test  of  the 
thing  that  was  recommended  so  highly.  Of 
course,  I  succeeded  without  a  bit  of  trouble; 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  before  1  got 
through  I  removed  a  vast  amount  of  trash 
of  different  kinds  that  my  nose  bore  vivid 
evidence  to  being  unfit  to  lodge  in  the  hu- 
man system.  Now  at  this  time  I  was  not 
conscious  of  being  in  particularly  poor 
health.  In  fact,  I  did  not  suppose  that  I 
needed  any  remedy  of  any  sort ;  but  in  my 
eagerness  to  see  whether  the  new  drugless 
remedy  was  what  it  claimed  to  be,  I  deter- 
mined to  give  it  as  full  a  test  and  examina- 
tion as  I  could.  In  order  to  see  whether 
any  injury  or  even  unpleasant  symptoms 
could  result  from  a  very  frequent  use  of  the 
internal  water  bath,  I  used  it  for  some  time, 
every  day  ;  lately  from  two  to  three  times  a 
week.  I  was  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that  the  very  offensive  smell  given  forth  on 
first  using  it  did  not  manifest  itself  again  ; 
and  I  was  led  to  conclude  that  this  super- 
fluous matter,  if  taken  from  the  system  at 
once,  need  not  be  particularly  offensive.  On 
waiting,  however,  for  ten  days  or  more,  the 
same  peculiar  offensive  smell  was  present ; 
and  after  having  used  the  remedy  for  six 
months  or  more,  together  with  the  testimo- 
ny of  great  numbers  of  others,  I  am  ready 
to  conclude  that  it  is  no  more  harmful  than 
bathing  the  body,  or  even  washing  the  face. 
Some  mav  urge  that  it  is  not  according  to 
nature.  But,  my  friends,  few  things  that 
we  do  nowadays  are  "  according  to  nature." 
I  am  not  sure  that  washing  the  face  is  ac- 
cording to  nature."  I  am  sure,  however, 
that  washing  the  whole  body  greatly  assists 
Nature  in  her  efforts  to  ward  off  disease. 
The  Bible  commends  it  in  our  text.  When 
you  urge  "  nature,"  you  should  remember 
that  man  is  uneducated  by  nature.  The 
savages  in  the  isles  of  the  sea  are  a  speci- 
men of  nature  without  civilization  and  the 
restraint  of  Christianity.  They  are  not 
only  heathens  but  cannibals.  Now,  I  can 
not  tell  why  God  left  humanity  through  all 
these  ages  without  this  knowledge  which 
seems  at  present  so  conducive  to  our  health; 
and  when  we  come  down  to  the  real  truth 
of  the  matter,  he  did  not  leave  us  without  it. 
The  thing  has  been  before  us  for  hundreds 
of  years.  We  simply  have  been  dull  in  ap- 
propriating the  knowledge  that  was  before  us 
so  long. 

I  do  not  know  how  many  forms  of  disease 
this  matter  of  internal  bathing  will  remove. 
I  suspect,  however,  that  people  in  general 
will  enjoy  much  better  health  in  every  way 
if  the  waste  matter  of  the  system  be  thor- 
oughly removed  about  as  fast  as  it  accumu- 
lates. Typhoid  fevers  are  considered  at  the 
present  day  as  being  the  result  of  bad  air, 
bad  water,  and  unwholesome  smells  in  our 
cellars  and  around  our  buildings.  Is  it  any 
thing  strange  that  the  continued  presence 
in  the  human  body,  of  the  most  offensive 
matter  we  can  imagine,  should  be  the  cause 
of  disease  ?  Physiologists  tell  us,  if  I  am 


correct,  that  the  elements  and  juices  of  our 
daily  food  are  constantly  passing  into  the 
circulation,  even  after  they  have  passed  the 
intestines  and  reached  the  colon.  If  this  be 
true,  our  systems  may  be  poisoned  by  secre- 
tions from  this  offensive  matter.  In  a  state 
of  health,  very  likely  nature  takes  care  of 
this  ;  but,  unfortunately,  few  people  are  in 
the  possession  of  full  health.  A  man  or  wo- 
man who  is  thoroughly  well  in  every  way  is 
the  exception  and  not  the  rule. 

During  the  past  year,  quite  a  few  testi- 
monials have  been  given  in  these  pages  in 
regard  to  this  drugless  treatment  of  disease, 
and  I  could  easily  fill  this  present  number 
of  Gleanings  with  testimonials,  many  of 
them  astonishing  ones.  I  will,  however,  for 
the  present,  content  myself  by  giving  you 
simply  my  ow^n  experience.  For  several 
years  past  I  have  been  having  occasional 
distressing  spells  of  sick-headache,  some- 
times accompanied  with  vomiting.  I  am 
very  apt  to  have  these  spells  while  traveling. 
One  such  attack  nearly  spoiled  my  visit  at 
Dr.  Miller's.  While  at  Madison,  Wis.,  dur- 
ing a  beautiful  winter  night,  I  suffered 
from  severe  headache  and  sickness  at  the 
stomach  for  more  than  four  hours.  Those 
who  have  similar  attacks  know  something 
about  the  suffering  that  accompanies  it.  So 
far  as  I  know  it  was  caused  by  eating  a  fine 
large  apple  during  a  buggy-ride  across  the 
country,  the  afternoon  before.  I  thought 
that,  if  I  was  getting  so  I  could  not  enjoy 
even  an  apple  without  trouble  in  my  diges- 
tion, I  was  getting  into  a  bad  state.  These 
periodical  headaches  kept  getting  more  and 
more  frequent,  and  I  began  to  think  my 
health  was  giving  way  in  that  direction. 
If  somebody  had  told  me,  during  that  night 
in  Madison,  that  I  could  have  perfect  relief 
in  three  minutes,  without  using  any  sort  of 
drug  or  medicine,  I  would  willingly  have 
given  ten  dollars  for  the  privilege  of  lying 
down  to  rest,  and  getting  the  sleep  I  need- 
ed, so  as  to  fit  me  to  enjoy  the  convention 
next  dav.  Well,  during  these  past  six 
months  I  have  had  a  number  of  attacks  of 
this  same  sick-headache  and  distress  from 
indigestion.  The  new  remedy  has  given 
perfect  and  immediate  relief  every  time.  It 
seems  to  be  the  result  of  accumulation  in 
the  colon.  When  this  is  removed  out  of  the 
way,  and  the  apparatus  thoroughly  cleans- 
ed and  put  in  working  trim.  Nature  goes 
buzzing  along  her  way.  Once  upon  a  time 
I  used  to  run  a  small  gristmill  by  windmill 
power.  The  mill  would  occasionally  be- 
come choked,  and  it  then  had  to  be  pulled 
to  pieces,  and  the  surplus  meal  got  out  of 
the  way,  and  then  it  would  go  on  as  lively 
as  ever.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  human 
machine,  given  us  by  the  great  Father  above, 
occasionally  gets  in  this  fix,  and  then  the 
hot  water  gets  it  in  perfect  trim. 

A  great  part  of  my  earlier  life  was  de- 
voted to  clocks  and  watches.  I  have  also 
been  more  or  less  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  physicians  of  our  town.  You  may 
wonder  what  clocks  and  watches  have  to  do 
with  this  human  machine.  Listen:  Once 
or  twice  I  have  been  invited  to  be  present 
during  examination  of  the  human  body,  to 
determine  after  death  where  the  difficulty 
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lay.  In  one  case  that  baffled  the  physicians, 
dissection  revealed  the  fact  that  the  valves 
of  the  heart  had  become  ossified.  At  an- 
other time,  a  lady,  a  distant  relative  of 
mine,  was  doctored  and  drugged  for  months 
for  a  complaint  that  all  doctors  thought  was 
of  the  reproductive  organs.  An  examina- 
tion after  death  showed  these  organs  to  be 
in  a  perfect  state  of  health.  The  whole 
trouble  was  what  they  call  intro-suscep- 
tion — a  mechanical  derangement  of  the  co- 
lon. Of  course,  the  trouble  was  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  organ  they  were  doctor- 
ing ;  but  when  the  real  truth  came  to  light, 
they  found  they  had  been  giving  the  most 
powerful  drugs  known,  in  the  attempt  to  do 
something  for  an  organ  that  had  nothing  to 
do  with  the  disease  that  produced  her  death. 
H^ow,  when  a  watch  or  clock  is  deranged  we 
pull  it  to  pieces  to  see  what  cog  is  broken  or 
what  tooth  is  bent.  Then  we  can  easily 
confine  our  efforts  to  the  precise  spot  where 
the  trouble  is.  How  often  I  have  wished 
the  human  body  could  be  taken  apart  in  the 
same  way,  that  we  might  not  be  blundering 
in  the  dark !  Well,  the  medical  world  is 
making  great  progress  in  just  this  line.  By 
the  use  of  the  knife  they  go  right  to  the 
point  of  disease,  and  in  many  cases  fix  it  as 
we  would  fix  a  watch  ;  and  I  confess  that, 
when  I  first  discovered  that  we  could  flood 
and  cleanse  at  least  a  great  part  of  the  in- 
ternal body,  it  seemed  to  me  a  great  step 
toward  what  I  had  been  so  long  looking  for. 

I  believe  our  physicians  do  not  all  agree 
that  this  water  thrown  into  the  colon  can 
make  its  way  into  the  bladder ;  but  when 
they  take  that  ground,  they  are  certainly  at 
fault.  Almost  any  one  who  has  used  the 
treatment  thoroughly  will  tell  you  that  quite 
a  portion  of  the  injected  water  can  be  pass- 
ed off  through  the  urinary  organs.  If  this 
be  true,  then  you  can,  by  the  same  means, 
rinse  from  all  impurities,  accumulations, 
and  secretions,  the  urinary  apparatus  as 
well ;  and  I  am  sure  that  I  have  received 
great  benefit  in  just  this  line. 

Of  course,  great  things  are  claimed  for 
this  new  remedy.  Some  of  those  who  sell 
the  secret  have  enumerated  a  long  string  of 
diseases  that  may  be  cured  by  flushing  the 
colon.  I  suspect  there  is  great  exaggeration 
in  this  line  ;  but  for  all  that,  I  woula  recom- 
mend that  every  person  who  is  out  of  health 
from  any  cause  should  go  to  work  carefully, 
and  see  what  effect  this  treatment  will  have. 
If  you  are  weak  and  in  poor  health,  and 
take  cold  easily,  be  sure  you  do  the  work  in 
an  apartment  sufficiently  warmed  so  that 
you  may  not  take  cold  by  drafts  or  exposure. 
Although  I  have  never  heard  of  trying  it 
for  a  patient  in  a  chill,  it  seems  to  me  it  is 
far  ahead  of  bottles  of  hot  water,  hot  bricks, 
and  every  thing  of  the  sort.  I  should  say, 
from  personal  experience,  that  the  hot  wa- 
ter goes  directly  into  the  circulation  ;  for  I 
can  feel  the  warmth  clear  to  the  ends  of  my 
fingers,  and  toes,  after  using  it  for,  say,  five 
-or  ten  minutes.  .Just  think  of  the  effect  on 
the  system,  of  introducing  into  the  body, 
say,  half  a  gallon  of  water  just  as  warm  as 
you  can  possibly  bear  your  hand  in  it !  I 
have  counseled  with  quite  a  number  of  good 
physicians  before  writing  this,  and  the  gen- 


eral opinion  seems  to  be  that  it  certainly 
can  do  no  harm,  even  if  it  does  no  good. 
Therefore  let  us  be  clean  and  keep  clean,  as 
in  the  language  of  our  text ;  and  when  we 
have  done  every  thing  w^e  can  along  this 
line,  we  have  certainly  paved  the  way  for 
Nature  to  go  to  work  vigorously  in  her 
work  of  natching  up  and  fixing  up. 

There  is  one  unpleasant  feature  connected 
with  this  drugless  remedy.  In  my  instruc- 
tions I  have  planned  to  have  the  pail  hang 
up  in  the  ordinary  out-building  belonging  to 
most  rural  homes.  The  trouble  is  this  :  Be- 
fore you  get  through,  your  clothing  will  be- 
come scented  unpleasantly.  A  chimney  at- 
tached to  the  out-building,  so  as  to  carry 
the  bad- smelling  air  clear  out  at  the  top, 
would  be  a  remedy.  The  close  out-build- 
ing, with  a  vault  underneath,  with  no 
chance  for  a  circulation  of  air,  seems  to  be 
the  worst  arrangement  we  can  have  in  this 
one  respect.  A  very  open  building,  so  that 
the  air  can  blow  freely  through  and  all 
around  it,  would  probably  not  scent  the 
clothing.  A  friend  suggests  that  the  form 
of  water-closets  used  in  cities,  where  wa- 
ter and  nothing  else  is  used  to  carry 
away  accumulations,  is  a  perfect  arrange- 
ment for  the  drugless  remedy.  The  Smead 
system  will  doubtless  work  beautifully, 
only  they  are  not  so  arranged,  usually,  as  to 
dispose  of  so  large  a  quantity  of  water.  If 
this  new  remedy,  which  commends  itself 
to  every  one  who  loves  cleanliness,  comes 
largely  into  vogue,  as  I  suspect  it  will,  our 
out-buildings  must  be  planned  especially 
for  them.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  not  only  our  health- journals, 
but  our  rural  and  agricultural  journals, 
should  take  in  hand.  In  our  family,  one 
member  has  been  perfectly  cured  of  a 
chronic  diarrhea  of  years  standing,  that 
threatened  to  be  something  very  obstinate 
and  serious.  Another  has  been  receiving 
great  relief  from  a  tendency  in  the  opposite 
direction ;  and  wherever  it  is  used,  so  far 
as  I  know  there  has  been  but  one  verdict. 
A  good  many  of  my  friends  and  acquain- 
tances have  paid  $4.00  for  the  remedy ;  and 
in  several  cases  no  one  knew  they  were  us- 
ing it  until  those  around  them  began  to  no- 
tice a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  gen- 
eral health.  When  questioned,  this  drug- 
less remedy  was  the  explanation.  Our 
printers  are  instructed  to  have  several 
thousand  copies  of  this  paper  printed  for 
free  distribution.  We  will  mail  to  any  of 
the  readers  of  Gleanings,  or,  in  fact,  to 
anybody  else,  just  as  many  as  they  want,  to 
give  to  whoever  needs  it;  and  the  more 
calls  you  make  for  them  the  better  I  shall 
be  pleased.  I  have  had,  as  you  may  know, 
some  experience  in  furnishing  without  pay 
things  that  benefit  mankind.  He  who  is 
working  to  benefit  his  fellows  will  always 
find  the  wherewith.  God  himself  will  see 
to  it,  when  the  work  is  done  within  the 
bounds  of  reason,  and  in  a  Christian  way.  I 
should  be  glad  to  answer  any  questions  our 
friends  may  see  fit  to  ask.  One  great  reason 
for  writing  this  paper  is  the  general  desire 
for  information  in  regard  to  this  whole  mat- 
ter— not  only  from  my  own  acquaintances 
here  in  Medina,  but  from  far-away  friends. 
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THE  HUBBARD  SECTIOX-FORMER. 

We  can  furnish  this  machine,  described  elseAvhere, 
.for  f3.5U.  It  weig-hs  2-1:  lbs.,  and  its  extreme  lengtli  is 
5  feet. 


THE  HOXEY  MARKET  AT  MEDINA. 

Honev  is  going-  off  some  better  of  late,  especially 
today  CiGth)  wlien  we  are  shipping-  100  cases  (12,000 
lbs.\  in  three  lots.  Most  of  tliis  is  for  manvifactiir- 
ing-  purposes,  and  g-oes  at  a  special  price.  For  prices 
we  refer  you  to  pagre  13  of  No.  2,  current  volume. 


PLANET  .JR.  CULTIVATORS  AND  TOOLS. 

We  have  the  new  1891  catalog-ue  of  these  valuable 
g-arden  implements.  A  number  of  new  tools  have 
been  added  t  o  the  list,  and  old  ones  improved.  Be- 
sides, we  can  make  better  prices  than  usual.  We 
have  the  catalogue  ready  to  mail  on  application, 
and  in  each  is  a  slieet  gi\'ing-  our  net  prices,  which 
are  from  15  to  50  pei-  cent  below  catalog-ue  prices. 
If  interested,  write  for  catalog-ue. 


MAPLE  SUGAR  AND  SYRUP. 

The  maple  season  opened  early  this  year,  and  the 
sug-ar  and  syrup  produced  tluis  far  excel  the  aver- 
ag-e  in  quality.  We  have  a  limited  quantity  on 
hand,  which  we  can  furnisli  at  the  following  prices: 
Syrup  in  1-gal.  sq.  cans  at  S1.20  each;  §11.00  for  10; 
$21.00  for  20  cans.  In  5-g-allon  cans,  if  preferred,  at 
5  c.  per  gallon  less,  wlien  we  have  it  put  up  this  way. 
Choice  sugar  at  10  and  11  cts.  per  lb. ;  >^  ct.  less  in  5"0- 
Ib.  lots;  1  cent  less  in  barrel  lots  of  30J  lbs. 


WHITE-CLOVER  SEED. 

We  have  a  nice  lot  of  this,  which  we  bought  so  as 
to  be  able  to  make  the  following  price:  $8. CO  per 
bushel;  $4.10  per  bushel ;  $2.20  per  peck;  18  cts. 
per  lb.  White-clover  seed  has  always  been  higher 
than  alsike  till  this  year,  but  we  can  now  sell  it  low- 
er. The  time  to  sow  these  seeds  is  during-  this  and 
the  next  month,  according  to  locality.  Alfalfa  clo- 
ver seed  at  $7.00  per  bushel;  $3.60  per  M  bush.;  §1.90 
per  peck;  15  cts.  per  lb. 


JAPANESE    BUCKWHEAT  WANTED. 

Those  having  choice  clean  Japanese  buckwheat 
seed  to  sell  will  do  us  a  favor  to  mail  us  a  small  sam- 
ple, and  write  how  man.v  biishels  (50  lbs.  )  you  have  to 
sell,  and  the  price  you  ask  for  it.  Remember,  that, 
as  we  are  selling-  it  lower  than  last  year,  we  expect 
to  buy  it  lower.  As  a  rule,  it  is  selling  for  about 
what 'the  millers  pay  for  it  to  grind.  Choice  clean 
seed  brings  a  little  higher  price. 


ALSIKE  CLOVER  SEED. 

We  advanced  the  price  of  this  the  first  cf  January 
to  §9.00  per  bushel;  §4.60  per  )i  bushel:  §2  40  per 
peck:  20  cts.  per  lb.,  bag  included.  Since  tlieu  the 
market  ha?  been  very  firm— at  one  time  as  high  as 
§9.00  wholesale,  in  large  lots,  bags  extra.  We  ex- 
pected to  liave  to  advance  the  price  again,  but  the 
demand  has  slackened,  and  the  market  Is  easier,  so 
that  we  propose  to  leave  our  price  where  it  i>.  al- 
thougii  at  this  price  we  ^ell  on  a  very  small  margin. 
We  have  choice  seed,  ready  to  till  orders  promptly. 


CAULIFLOWER   SEED  FROM  H.  A.  MARCH. 

We  have  ju>t  received  b.v  mail  a  po\md  of  seed, 
and  here  is  what  friend  March  sa.vs  aViout  it : 

It  is  of  1890  growtli,  ami  I  cut  ainPsold'in  iiKirket  every  head 
that  was  not -■putectioii."  It  is  really  >tock -t  ed  that  1  grrew 
last  year.  My  re-ports  fi-. the  station^  are  b^tter  tlii~  year 
than  last;  and  all  g-ru\\ers  who  iiTed  my  Pngct  s  >und  -e^^d'  are 
sendina:  for  it  a^aiii  tlu>  Tear.  H.  A.  March. 

FidalKo.  Wash..  Feb.  7. 

The  price  will  be  n  cts.  per  packet;  ounce,  25cts. ; 
^4,  ounce.  40  cts:  one  ounce.  $1.50.  Our  friends  will 
notice  that  thc^e  prices  are  lower  than  the.v  ever 
have  been  iK'toi  c.  and  at  the  same  time  the  quality 
of  the  seed  is  superior  to  any  thingtiiat  lias  ever  he- 
fore  been  raised.  When  you  get  an  orthodox  hee-mnn 
to  raising  seeds,  or  an.v  thing  else,  he  generally  *'gets 
there  "  sooner  or  later. 


WHITE  AND  (HE AM  SECTIONS. 

Owing  to  an  exceedingly  open  winter  in  Ohio  a  vear  ! 
ago.  there  was  very  little  basswood  cut  till  s-pring: 
and  this  spring,  cut  lumber  is  not  a  clear  white,  but 
more  of  a  ci-eam.   Had  we  not  secured  about  loO.UOO  ' 


feet  of  extra  nice  white  lumber  in  Michigan,  we 
should  have  been  poorly  supplied  for  white  sections. 
This  winter  we  have  already  twice  our  usual  year's 
supply  of  tlie  nicest  white  basswood  we  ever  had. 
It  will  be  a  month  or  six  weeks  yet  before  an.v  of 
this  is  dry  enough  to  work  into  secticms.  and  we  have 
got  to  the  end  of  our  drj'  white  from  Michigan,  last 
year's  cut.  We  h.ive  white  1-lb.  sections  in  stock,  7 
to  foot.  and  \  V%  inches  wide;  but.  until  our  new 
lumber  is  ready  to  work  we  shall  have  to  furnish 
other  widths  and  sizes  in  cream  color.  Of  course, 
we  will  fuinish  these  cream  color  at  a  lower 
price,  and  many  of  you  no  doubt  would  just  as  soon 
have  them  at  the  lower  price.  We  have  just  been 
rigging-  up  our  dry-house  so  we  can  hurry  up  the 
seasoning  of  the  white  lumber  more  than  ever  be- 
fore; and  as  this  comes  to  your  notice  this  dry-liouse 
is  running  full  blast.  We  have  only  a  limited  quan- 
tity of  lumber  for  cream  sections,  and  make  this  into 
sections  only  because  of  the  present  dearth  of  white. 
As  soon  as  our  white  lumber  is  drj-  enough  we  shall 
discontinue  the  cream  grade. 

PRICE  OF  1-LB.  SECTIONS. 

The  price  of  a  single  thousand  1-lb.  one-piece  sec- 
tions, with  most  of  the  manufacturers  and  dealers, 
is  $3.50.  In  larger  lots  the  price  varies  somewhat. 
To  be  uniform  with  other  large  dealers  we  make  the 


following : 

Cream,  when 

Quantity.  No.  1  white.  we  have  them. 

Less  than  250.  per  100  $     50  f  40 

2.50 1-lb.  sections  1  00  SO 

.500  to  2000,  per  1000  3  50  3  00 

2000  1-lb.  sections  6  .50  5  50 

3000         "  9  00  7  50 

500«3  14  00  12  50 


Prices  of  Avhite  sections  in  larger  quantities  made 
known  on  application.  Cream  sections  are  not  sold 
for  less  than  above  figures  in  any  quantity. 


VEGETABLE  PLANTS  FOR  MARCH. 

Well.  I  suppose  we  might  as  well  confess  we  have 
not  any.  unless  it  be  Palmettt)  asparagus  and  straw- 
berries. We  have  a  few  cold-frame  Jersey  Wake- 
field cabbage-plants,  but  not  enough  gooct  ones  to 
otter  tliem  for  sale.  We  have  a  great  lot  of  plants 
raised  from  seed  started  in  the  greenhouse  in 
January  and  February,  but  none  of  these  will  be 
real  nice  to  send  t)ut  before  the  middle  of  March. 
Tlie  same  is  the  case  with  tmrispJanted  lettu(;e- 
plants  and  celer.v-plants.  Plants  from  the  seed- 
l)ed  we  have  abitndance.  t)f  cabbage,  lettuce,  and 
celery.  But  these  are  so  delicate,  and  need  so 
nuicli  care,  both  in  sliipinng  and  transjilanting. 
that  about  half  of  the  tinie  they  do  not  amount  to 
much.  We  can  send  them  if  you  wisli.  at  the  prices 
we  liave  in  formei-  years-:  but  unless  in  the  hands  of 
an  expert,  tlie.v  (seedlings)  are  often  not  a  suc- 
cor. Wc  can  fuinish  a>parag-us-plants  and  straw- 
liefry-i)laiits  at  10  ct>-.  for  10:  75  cts.  per  100.  (U-  §6.(X) 
per  IMiiii.  If  wanted  by  mail,  add  5  cts.  for  10  or  25 
ct-.  I'ci-  ]U(i.  The  four  >trawl)cri'y-plants  we  have 
selected  to  otter  for  -pring'  planting-  ai-e  the  Jessie. 
Bubach,  Gaiuh".  and  Haverland.  The  Jes->ie  and 
Gandy  are  growing-  in  the  greenhouse,  so  we  can 
take  tlieni  up  at  any  time.  The  Bubach>  are  in  the 
open  air:  but  as  we  seldom  have  much  frost  in 
March,  we  can  take  tliem  up  almost  any  time.  But 
of  the  Haverland--.  our  stock  i-  a.lready  exhausted. 

I  and  we  are  waiting  for  a  shiiimeiit  of  .5(iJt)  plaiit.s 
which  we  have  engaged  as  soon  ;is  they  can  be  tak- 

'  en  up.  We  are  going- to  put  these  out"  in  our  ricli 
plant-beds,  under  glass:  but  we  prefer  to  have 
them  make  some  growth  before  sending  them  to 
customers:  tiierefcn-e  we  can    not    furnish  you 

j  Haverlands  riglit  otf  now.  We  can  send  all  the 
rest  promptly.   


SECOND-HANI)   FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

We  have  on  hand  to  dispo.-=e  of.  the  following-  sec- 
ond-hand mills.    As  a  l  ule  we  consider  new  machines 
'  the  cheapest  to  Iniy.  even  at  a  much  higher  price; 
[  but  there  ai  e  eii  cuuisrances  wIumi  a  man  wants  to 
make  onl.v  foi-  his  own  use.  and  can  notatt'ord  a  new 
machine  when  it  may  be  profitable  to  bu.v  an  t)ld  one. 

One  12-inch  Dunham  mill,  f(>rmerl.v  used  by  Da- 
dant.  and  in  fairly  good  order;  makes  heavy  brood 
foundation  with  round  cells.    It  sold  when  new  at 
'  .§50. UO;  will  sell  now  for  §18.00. 

One  10-inch,  our  own  make  of  several  years  ago,  in 
fair  condition,  will  make  fairly  good  brood  founda- 
tion: will  sell  for  §ld.((i. 
One  10-inch,  of  our  make,  in  fair  condition;  used 
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some  more  than  the  last,  hut  well  taken  care  of;  a 
brof)d-foundatlo]i  mill;  will  sell  foi'  ffl.OO. 

One  6-incli  mill,  of  our  own  make  a  number  of 
years  ago;  better  adapted  to  brood  than  section 
foundation;  will  sell  for  sfj.OU. 

We  have  also  a  new  8-inch  mill  for  thin  surplus 
foundation,  liexayonn]  cell,  which  is  a  size  we  do 
not  adv(M'tise.  It  lias  not  been  used,  and  is  first 
class.    Piice  5^J7.50. 

It  seems  as  lliongh  we  nevei'  had  such  a  demand 
for  foundation  mills  during  what  we  call  the  "dull 
season  "  as  we  have  had  the  i);ist  few  months.  We 
planned  to  till  all  orders,  and  get  some  mills  aliead 
so  we  C(mld  l)e  more  p)  ()mi)t  in  filling  orders  during 
the  rush.  We  lioped.  also,  to  get  a  little  chance  to 
experiment  with  a  view  to  furthei-  impi-oveineiit ; 
but  no  chance  has  come.  Instead  we  are  behind  on 
mill  orders  already,  and  liave  been  more  or  less 
behind  for  a  month  or  two  back.  We  ai-e  Asorking 
three  men  in  this  depai-tment,  and  t\irning  mills 
out  at  the  rate  of  nearly  two  a  day,  so  we  hoije 
soon  to  be  up  and  have  some  macliines  ahead.  The 
mills  we  are  turning  o;it  now  are  better  tliaii  evei-. 
On  the  teii-inch  machines  we  now  put  only  oiiepair 
of  gears,  whicli  answers  the  purpose  fully  as  well 
as  two.  as  formerly  used. 

OUR  $8. .50  BEE-KEEPING  OUTFIT  EOR  BEGINNEKS. 

There  are  a  good  many  begiimers  who  feel  all  at  sea 
when  they  get  hold  of  an  apiarian  catalogue.  They 
want  to  start  to  keeping  bees,  but  do  not  know 
exactly  what  they  want,  and  can  not  afford  to  buy  a 
lot  of  stuff  they  do  not  absolutely  need— at  least,  un- 
til they  have  a  larger  apiary  or  more  experience.  For 
the  convenience  of  just  such  jieople  we  have  select- 
ed an  outfit  that  gives  a  beginner  all  that  he  abso 
lutely  needs  as  a  start.  He  should  have  a  few  hives, 
and  the  necessary  tools  for  handling  bees,  and,  not 
less  important,  a  bee-book.  We  append  the  follow- 
ing table,  selected  from  our  52-page  catalogue,  mail- 
ed on  application. 

One  ABC  book,  bound  in  cloth   $1.10 

One  No.  2  bee-veil  61) 

One  Clark  smoker    .50 

Five  No.  1  Dovetailed  hives,  complete,  in  the 
flat,  for  comb  honey,  including  all  in- 
side furniture,  sections.  separatoi'S,  etc.  5. .50 
2  lbs.  light  brood  foundation  96 

Total  ^8.66 

We  will  lump  the  whole  in  for  an  even ..... .  .|8.50 

Directions  for  nailing  and  putting  together  will  be 
put  in  with  each  package,  giving  sectional  drawings 
showing  each  ])art.  Theie  possibly  may  be  soixe 
who  would  prefer  to  see  a  hive  nailed  up.  For  f  1..5U 
more,  or  an  even  §10.(i(J,  we  will  send  a  No.  1  Dovetail- 
ed hive,  put  up  nailed  and  ])aint(>d.  complete,  for 
comb  honey.  The  material  in  the  flat  or  knock  down 
will  be  so  packed  that  there  will  not  be  more  than  2 
lbs.  of  crating,  and  will  go  foi-  tliird-class  freigiit. 
Tiie  freight  in  this  and  adjoining  States  will  be  from 
50  cts.  to  .W.OO. 

The  A  B  C  of  Bee  Culture  will  give  the  necessary 
instructions  liow  to  s{;irt.  Itead  Tr;i nsferring.  Nuclei. 
Comb  Foundation;  and.  as  the  season  advances. 
Comb  Honey  and  Swarming.  Along  in  the  fall  you 
will  need  to  read  carefully  Wintering.  All  of  these 
subjects  will  l)e  found  in  their  alphabetical  order. 

FEED1N(J    BEES  IN  WJXTICK  —  S;)Mt:THING  OF  IMPOK- 
TAXCE  TO  BEE-KEEPERS. 

In  England  they  advertise  soft  canrly  for  placing 
dii-ectly  upon  the  brood-frames  for  early  spring  or 
winter  feeding  of  colonies  where  it  is  thought  tlie>- 
are  or  will  be  short  of  stores  soon.  Several  have  re- 
ported that  the  ordinai'v  (Jood  candy  (pi'oliably  the 
same  ihingi,  made  in  1-lb]  lumps,  and'placed  dir'ectl.\- 
on  top  of  the  brood-li  ames,  is  just  the  thing  to  pi'e- 
vent  s1at^•ing.  'J'here  are  1  liose  who  do  not  want  to 
bother  witli  making  candy,  so  we  \\i\ye  decided  to 
furnish  it  in  |): >und  i)ackages  f( )r  1.5  cts.,  by  express 
oi' freigiit  with  other  goods.  M'lie  ])acka<ies  are  all 
ready  for  use.  Tlie  jxisial  regulations  are  such  that 
Ave  can  no(  send  it  Iia-  mail.  Ten  i)ackages  will  be 
sent  for  or,  in  bulk  of  hi  lbs..  $\.:di\.  i-"ifteen 

cents,  if  it  sa^■es  a  colony,  is  mone\-  well  invested. 


PBICE  LISTS  KECEIVED. 


Since  our  last  i.ssue  we  have  received  price  lists  of  hives, 
queeiihi.  etc..  from  the  foUowiiifr  parties: 
A.  A.  "VVnaver,  Warrensburg,  Mo. 
Roe  &  Kirkpatrick,  Union  City,  Ind. 
D.  E.  .Jacobs.  Longrley,  O. 
F.  H  Dunn,  Yoi  kville.  111. 
C.  W.  Costellow.  Waterboro.Me. 
S.  Valentine,  Hag-ei  stown,  Md. 
Bittenhender  &  .Jor^lan.  Knoxville,  la. 

Chicagro  Bee-keepei  s'  Supply  Co..  60  Clark  .Sr.,  Chicago,  111. 

The  following  are  from  our  press  : 

J.  F.  Smith,  Dalton,  Pa. 

W.  S.  Bellowfs.  Isadora,  la. 

A.  F.  Fields.  Wheaton.  Ind. 

W.  D.  Soper,  Jackson,  Mich. 

J.  J.  Bradnei-,  Findlay,  Ohio. 


CONVENTION  NOTICES. 


The  Bee-keepers'  Association  of  Sanilac,  Tuscola,  and  Huron 
Counties,  Mich.,  will  hold  its  fourth  semi-annual  meeting  la 
the  Court  house  at  Caro,  March  11  and  12. 1891. 

J.  G.  KuNDiNGEK.  Sec'y. 

The  Western  Bee-keepei  s'  Association  meets  in  Ridetown, 
Ontario,  Mareh  18.  G.  C.  Scott.  Sec'y. 


The  Bee-keepers'  Ass 
Open  to  all. 
Ionia,  Jtich. 


■iation  and  Fair  %\  ill  be  oiien  May  ( 
H.  Smith,  Sec'y. 


EVERYTHING 

USED  BY 

BEE- KEEPERS. 

EDWAED  2.  UEWCOMB, 
Pleasant  Valley,  N.  Y. 
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Please  mention  this  paper. 


SECOND-HAND  TYPE  FOR  SALE. 


12A  Gr^at  p]-imer  Copper-plate.  Sl.25. 

mLt  nmi  Suptian  Mmii 

12A  2">a    Great  Pi-imt>i- Egyptian  Condensed.  iSl.OO. 

©reat  i^rimer  Ifiin^ter. 

8A18a  Great  Primer  Minster.  Sl.T.^. 

m  m  S  Ice  Culture 

5A  14a  IVodine  Pica  Minster.  §2.2"). 


12A  Lona- i)rimer  ( 'o))per-plate.  $1.00 

NEW  KODAKS. 

11 A  2:)a  G  l  eaf  Primer  Rn nic . 

LONG  PRiMEli  ALDIINE,  with  I.  c. 

:i4Ai6a  Long  Pi-imer  Aldine.  #1.25 


BEES  &  SUPPLIES  FOR  IOWA. 

Send  for  my  supplement  tor  ]81tl,  now  ready  (no 
new  catalogue).  Say  wliethi-r  you  have  mv  catalogue 
dated  18S9  and  1890.    Address     (Hir,-,-  l  ost'-r, 

5-tfdb  Mt.  Vernon,  Linn  (  o.,  Towa. 


3A  10a 


Si)encerian  Script.  Sl.OO. 
I.  nOOT,  ly^edina,  O- 
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Leahy  Ifg  Co. 


rNDOUBTEDLV  THE- 


LARGEST  PLANT  IN  THE  WEST, 


SMITH   &  SMITH, 

Wholesale  aid  Eetail  Maiiu:act:irers  cf 

r  BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 

KENTON,  OHIO. 

Price  Liisl  Free.       4tfdb        Mention  Ghxinings. 


Built  exclusively  for  the  inanufaetuie  of  Api- 
arian Supplies.  "  One  and  One-Half  Acres  Floor 
Space.  We  sell  as  Cheap  as  the  Cheapest,  and  our 
^oods  are  as  Good  as  the  Best.  Parlies  will  do 
well  to  write  us  for  estimates  on  large  orders. 
We  will  send  you  ouj-  catalogue  for  your  name  on 
a  postal  card.    Address      LEAHY  MFG.  CO.. 

Higginsville.  Mo. 

.^"In  respoM..  this  aflvHiti>eTiient  iii»-iirion  RleaNINGSI. 


100,000  STRAWBERRY -PLANTS. 

Sluirpless.  .Jessie,  rreseeiit.  Bubacb.  Warfield.  Man- 
chester. Cumberland,  and  Mt.  Vernon.  4uc  per  100, 
?;3.10  per  M.  Haverland  and  Michael  s  Early.  5Uc  per 
inu.  ?4.U0  per  M.  Crawford's.  60c  per  luu,  $5.00  per  M. 
Special  rates  on  larg-e  orders.  Also  Gregg-,  and  other 
Kaspberrv  planis;  and  a  full  assortment  of  grape- 
vines at  low  rates.  D.  G.  EDMISTOX, 
4tfdb                     Adrian.  Lenawee  Co..  Mich. 

r.-v.,Miriine  to  tliis  advertisement  mention  Gleaxtngs. 


OHIO  SEEDS 


FOR  ALL 

CLIMATES 


Oar  climate  and  5eason>  :ire  ^ulla•■le  l.Ttrrowiug  and  maturing  all  seeds. 

40  YEARS  EXPERIENCEHos^i^r^s^^p^^f^: -iSit: 

Our  Catalogue  is  a  weil  arranged. instructive  Garden  Guidcpi^pp 
full  of  present  day  common  sense  ideas,  and  is  sent  FKEE  on  P  KrH 
application.  Tells  the  uew  and  easy  way  to  grov:  Oitions.  '  IILU 
1500  Bushels  on  an  acre.  Describes  our  new  Stone  Tomato, 
packet  15  ots.;  ETcrgreen  Cncumber,  pncke:  10  etg,;  Market 
Melon,  packet  10  cts.:  or  the  8  post-paid  fo"  SO  cents.  Address 
/.  LIVINGSTON'S  SONS,  Box  €78,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
I^*ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  GLEA>,TXGa 

^PRAf  MR  FRUIT  TREES  1  VINES 


Wormy  Fmit  and  Leaf  Blight  of  Apples,  Pears.  ClieiTies, 
Grape  and  Potato  Rot,  Plum  Corculia  prevented  by  using 


EXCELSIOR 


OUTFITS. 


PERPECT  FRUIT  ALWAYS  SELLS  AT  GOOD  PRICES.  Catalo^e  show- 
ing all  injurious  insects  toFrmts  mailed  free.  Large  stock  of  Fruit  Trees.  Tinesj 
and  Berry  I'lants  at  Bottom  Prices.     Address  WM,  STAHL,  Quincr,  His. 

3-9Jb  i.^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glea>"ings. 

NICKEL- PLATED  "LEADER"  SHEARS 


Elegantly  Nickel-Plated  Steel  Shears 

At  Less  than  Half  the  Usual  Price. 


TABL.£   OF  PRICES. 


-Prices  

Each. 

doz. 

3  doz. 

f  1  10 

6  00 

2.5 

1  2b 

7  00 

30 

1  4U 

8  00 

■do 

1  60 

9  00 

-to 

1  80 

10  CO 

45 

2  GO 

11  OtI 

50 

2  2.5 

12  00 

Postag-e.  I 


N;.me  ai  d  size. 


inch  nickel  Leader  ;?bears. 


lex 
\sy2 


About  two  years  ago  we  bought  150  dozen  of  above  shears,  and  they  have  gone  otf  like  ""hot  cakes"— so 
much  so  that  we  have  just  bouglit  another  lot  of  8oii  dozen,  which  are.  if  any  thing,  nicer  tban  the  other 
lot,  most  of  which  are  gone.  The  others  pleased  so  well  that  we  gor  repeated  and  increased  orders  from  the 
same  parties.  Neighbors  of  those  who  weie  fnitunate  enou.gh  to  get  a  pair,  on  seeing  tliem  and  learning 
the  price,  wanted  a  pair,  and  so  the  orders  kept  repeating  themselves.  We  are  always  glad  to  give  our  cus- 
tomers a  bargain  wliich  gives  more  than  satisfaction,  and  this  is  one  of  them.  You  will  see  we  have  made 
special  prices  in  quantities,  and  no  doubt  some  of  you  can  do  a  good  thing  for  yourselves,  as  well  as  your 
neighbors,  in  getting  a  quantity  and  introducing  them.  They  are  put  up  )^  dozen  in  a  box.  and  we  can  not 
assort  y*  dozen;  hut  we  can  give  vou  largei'  lots  assorted.  )i  dozen  of  a  kind. 

A.  I.  ROOT.  Medina,  O. 
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(h.p:anings  in  i^ee  culttre. 


Mai{.  1. 


INCREASE  YOUR  HONEY-CROP 

10%  to  25%  byg-etlinu-  liie  Five-BanrJed  Golden  Ital- 
ians. Took  l-'irst  Premiif.  at  Illinois  State  Fair  in 
1H9.I.  Tlie  .inil.ue  saifl;  '•'i'Loy  weie  liJi'  (luielesl  hces 
on  exhibirioii ;  tli.'  (hwn's  ucic  alnios.  |)ure  yellow  ." 
Wai'fHiited  (jLieeiis,  si.;.'.');  'lY'sterl,  Scl-ctcd 
Tested,  *;;3.«J0.  Older  now.  ]):iy  wiieii  (iiieens  an  ive. 
Send  stamp  t'oi'  pi-ice  list.  llldb 
BARRE'J  PL/MOUTH  ROCK  EGGS  $1  PER  13. 
Good  refci  eiiee  ji'Iven. 

S.  F.  £l  i.  Treco,  Swedona,  i!!. 


BEE  KEEPERS'  SUPPLIES. 


We  maiiufac 


le  ;ill  kiiKb 
lid  k(-e]i 


)f  Hee-keepei-s"  Siii)plies, 

II  stock 


Sections,  Comb-Foundation, 


;)!•  any  1  liin^'  \\';\  n  . 
;'s;  pi  lce. 
fvHd 


le  1)( c-keeiiei',  al  1  he  low- 
WAV  1 1>  m  CJ  A  S, 

.Iew*^lt.  Ohio. 


Barnes'  Foot-Power  IVlachinery. 

Kead  wlia1   J.  1.  J'ahent.  of 
^li^^wra^i^M^''  Chakltox.    N.   Y.,  sa\s--""\Ve 
i^HP^ssns-aOlT..      ^.,,1  with  oik>  of  >oiii-  Cc-inliined 
>iaetiines   last   winlei'   50  ebaft' 
hives  with  7-ineh  cap.  lu  i  lione\'- 
I'aeks.   5110   bi'oad     frames,  ri.OOO 
iioni  y-boxes,  and  a  iiveat  deal  of 
other    work.     This    winter  Ave 
lia\'e  dou))lt'd  the  amount  of  liee- 
hives.  ele.,  to  make,  and  we  ex- 
pect i()  do  it  all  with  this  saw. 
it  will  do  all  you   say  it  will." 
Catalog'ue  and  Price  List  tree.   'Address  ^V,  F.  & 
JOHN  BAliNES,  545  Ruby  St.,  Uoekford.  HI. 

When  more  convenient,  orders  for  Barnes'  Foot- 
Power  MaehinerA-  may  be  sent  to  me.    A.  1.  licnrr. 
 2^tm  

A  Four-Color  Label  for  Only  75 
Cts.  Per  Thousand. 

Just  think  of  it  I  we  ean  f  nrni.sh  you  a  A'eiy  neat 
four-color-  label,  with  your  name  and  address,  with 
"fhe  choice  of  having-  either  comb  "  or  "  extracted  " 
before  the  word  •honey,"  for  only  75  cts  per  thou- 
sand; 50  cts.  per  50O,  or  31)  cts.  for  350.  postpaid.  The 
size  of  the  label  is  3)^x1  inch— just  right  to  jio  rovuid 
the  neck  of  a  bottle,  to  put  on  a  section,  or  to  adorn 
the  front  of  a  honey-tumbler.  Send  for  our  special 
label  catalogue  foi"  samples  of  this  and  many  other 
pretty  designs  in  laliel  work. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  O. 


p<  Gentle  •  Carniolans.  >o 

To  i-educe  my  slock  T  will  sell  51)  colonies  ol'  Carni- 
i)lan  bees.  All  witii  c  uefully  bred,  ]n-olitic  yoinig 
queens.    Prices  reasonable. 


,1-S(|1) 


T.  E.  TUENEB,,  Templeton,  Wis. 


VaJMDERVOHT 
COMB -FOUNDATION  MILLS. 

!  Send  I'or  sample  s  and  reduced  price  list. 

!  itfd  JNO.  VAND£RVORT,  Lsceyville,  Pa. 

Maple  Sugar  Supplies 

]Mai)l(.'-sugai-making  tnne  is  at  hand,  and  some  are 
incjuiring  the  price  cf  sui)|)hes.    I'lrsl.vou  should 
supply  voursell  with  that  excedent  book  b-y  Prof. 
Oook,  --.Abiple  Mnzar  and  the  ^ugar-Uush ;"  price  35 
,  cents;  hv  mail.  ;s->c.    \iy  siu(l\  iiiu-  ilus  xon  may  stn  e 
many  times  the  jirice  ol  i1.    Aotwn hstanding  the  ad- 
i  vance  in  the  cost  ot  tin.  we  are  able  to  wtler  you  sap- 
I  buckets  and  spiles  and  cans  al   la>t  \-ea r  s  prices,  as 
below: 


Gash  tor  leeswii! 


Ji,  Ol-  3-'c  in  trade  for  any 
iverage  beeswax,  delivered 


Will  pa  J'  35c  per  lb.  c 
quantity  of  good,  fair 
at  our  R.  R.  statiim.  Tlie  same  will  be  sold  to  those 
who  wish  to  purchase,  at  3lc  yier  lb.,  or  35c  for  /jcst 
selrcte  L  wax. 

Unless  you  imt  your  name  on  tJir  h  ;r,  and  nottfy 
us  by  mail  of  amount  sent.  I  can  not  hold  myself 
resi)onsible  for  mistakes.  It  will  not  pay  as  a  gen- 
eral thing  to  send  wax  by  cxn  esx. 

A.  1.  ROOT,  Medina,  .()hio. 

maple  Siar^HB  Suoarlsli 

THIS  IS  A  NEW  BOOK  BY 

^lE^OX^.         J.  OOOI^, 

AUTHOR  OF  THE 

J{  t:  I  -K  E  K  FISR'S  G  UIiyJE,  INJURIO  US  IN- 
SECTS OE  MTCIIIGAN,  ETC. 

The  name  of  the  iiuthor  is  enough  of  itself  to  rec- 
ommend any  book  to  almost  any  people:  but  this 
one  on  Maple  Sugar  is  written  in  Prof.  Cook's  hap- 
piest style.    It  is 

->e  PROFUSELY  4-  ILLUSTRATED. e<' 

And  all  the  difficult  points  in  regard  to  making  the 
ver.y  best  quality  of  Maple  Syrup  and  Maple  Su- 
gar are  very  full v  explained.    All  recent  inven- 
tions in  HpT^aratus.  and  methods  of  making 
this  delicious  product  ot  the  farm,  are  fully 
described. 

X=»H.I03E;s  33  Ots.;   toy  IVEst.!!,  38  Cts. 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Abo^'e  cut  shows  a  Inicket  huiii>-  on  wire  loop,  with 
hinged  tin  coNcr.  and  inanmn-  ot  empt>  ing. 


I Mpnovioi)  UKCOKi)  s.vr-si-  M  I. 

Record  sap-spouts.  ssl.dO  jkm-  KIH:  ^^s.iM  i)er  UIOO. 

buckets.  ICtiii.  Sir..(i()  inn-  UK);  I  \' t  in.  ."S^IT.OO: 

13-(lt  buckets  I( '  1  in.  .^sUi.Ol)  per  lOH;  l\  tin.  *1S.(,0. 

Patent  hinged  con  cm  s.  ^^ti.O  »  ))er  UK)  .Kcversilile  wood 
(•()\-ers  «f  50  per  MM).  W  ire  loops  I  or  W(  >oil  pails.  30c 
lier  too-,  for  tin  pails.  2.ic  oer  I'll),  bgal.  s(piare  cans. 
50  or  10(1  in  a  crat(\  !ii^l3.0l)  iier  IDD.  Hoxed  10  in  a  box, 
foi'  re-shipm<Mit  when  tilled,  $1.50  per  box;  $U.O0  for 
h'l'oxes.  ^...^ 

A.  I.  ROOT,  MEDINA,  OHIO. 
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Wants  or  Exchange  Department. 


YITAXTED.— Foi  ISOl.  as  learners,  two  brisk  young- 
VY    men  desirous  of  i)erfeetinf>-  themselves  in  mod- 
ern apiculture.   Must  be  strLctly  tempenite,  and 
give  g-ood  i-eterenee.   S.  1.  Freebokx.  Ithaca,  Wis. 
4-.o-6d 


W 


ANTED.— Situation  in  an  apiary  in  any  State.  I 
can  give  good  reference,  and  I  uudei-staud  a 


little  about  bees. 

id 


James  M.  Smith, 
Manahawkin,  New  Jersey. 


WANTED.— A  second-hand  10-inch  foundation  ma- 
cliine.  also  a  6-inch  machine  for  thin  founda- 
tion. Parties  liaving  either  for  sale  will  please  write 
particulars,  and  state  price.   S.  Rav  Holbert. 

4d  Monongah.  W.  Va. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  S.  hives  for  foot-power 
lathe,  blacksmith's  drill,  type-writer,  or  offers. 
Write  before  sending.      Ai^bert  Galloway, 

4-.5d  Kirkwood.  111. 

WANTED.— A  young  man  who  is  accustomed  to 
work  among-  bees  and  poultry.  Must  grive  sat- 
isfactorv  references,  be  strictly  temperate,  and  not 
afraid  of  hard  work.  James  McNeill, 

«fdb  Hnd-on.  N.  T. 


WANTED.— A  steady,  industrious  y.iuny  man  of 
good  habits,  to  help  in  apiary  and  other  neces- 
sary work.  Write,  stating  w  ages  wanted  per  month. 
Address  J.  NV.  Van  Allex. 

l-5d  Haney.  Crawford  Co.,  Wis. 


7ANTED.— Two  experienced  young  men  of  tem- 
perate habits  to  take  charge  of  out  apiaries  of 
150  colonies  of  bees.   Must  understand  the  business. 
Address,  stating  price.  L.  W.  Baldwin. 

itfdb  Independence.  Mo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  Westinghouse engine 
(25  horse t.  used  only  6  months,  ni  very  good  or- 
der. 4-5d  W.  S.  Ammox.  Reading-.  Pa. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  bees  for  a  tubular  boil- 
er from  4  to  8  horse  power.  Corresptnideuce 
solicited.  D.  S.  Bassett. 

4-tfdb        Farnumsville,  Worcester  Co.,  Mass. 


ANTED.— To  exchange  Kaffir  corn,  melissa, 
catnip,  and  spider-plant  seed>. 
4-5d  G.  M.  Whitford.  Arluigton.  Neb. 


W 


w 


ANTED.— To  exchange  1  lb.  thin  Vaudeivort  fdn. 

for  2  of  wax.  Samples  and  testimonials  free, 
db  C.  W.  Davtox.  Cnntou,  Wis. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  apiary  of  150  colonies  of 
bees.   Will  take  any  kind  of  farm  stock,  goods 
or  gTOceries.  Axthoxy  0pp.  Helena.  Ark. 


WANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  having 
potatoes,  onions,  apples,  a  ad  honey  for  sale. 
Prompt  attention  given  to  ctjirc^purHlence.  Con- 
signments solicited.   Prompt  returns  made. 

Earle  Clickexger.  121  So.  4th  St.,  Columbus.  O. 


W 


ANTED.— To  exchange  pure  Brown  Leghorn  eggs 

for  tested  Italian  queens.        Geer  Bros., 
5-tfdb  St.  Marys.  Mo. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  trio  of  B.  B.  Red  Game 
fowls  and  Pekin  duck  eygs  for  Silver-spangled 
Hamburg's  or  White  P.  Rock  fowls  or  otters. 
5d  J.  C.  Provixs.  Masontown.  Pa. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  eggs.  Black  :Minoreas. 
Red  Caps.  Barred  P.  Rocks,  for  4ii  x4i4  sections. 
7-to-foot  preferred.  H.  M.  Herrixg. 

5d  "       West  Hurley.  Ulster  Co..  N.  T. 

WANTED.— To  exchange  a  female  Scotch  Collie 
Shepherd  (imported  stock)  2  years  old,  g-ood 
breeder,  for  anything  useful  to  a  teacher  or  bee- 
keeper. William  E.  Gould. 

5d  Brookside,  Mich. 

ANTED.— To  exchange  one  Winchester  repeating- 
rifle.  44  cal..  7  shot,  all  in  good  sliape  (cost  ?35.>. 
or  bee-supplies  or  a  Barnes  Improved  Combined 
Machine.  O.  C.  Abel.  Wayville.  Saratoga  Co.,  N.Y. 


W 


W 


\NTED.— To  exchange  a  foot-power  saw  for  hon- 
ey.   Write  for  a  descriptive  circular, 
od  W.  S.  Wright,  Battle  Creek.  Mich. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  bees  or  this  season's  hon- 
ey for  Pekin  ducks  and  Monroe  Seedling  po- 
tatoes.   Address  H.  O.  McElhaxv. 
5d                          Cedar  Rapids.  Linn  Co..  la. 


W 


ANTED.— To  correspond  with  parties  who  wish 
to  improve  their  poultry.    Fair  dealing. 
.Vtfdb   D.  F.  Lashikr.  Hooper.  Broome  Co..  N.Y. 


\\/ ANTED.— An  apiarist  to  take  ,'2  interest  in  an 
Vt     apiary  of  100  colonies.    Write  for  particuhn  >. 
.5d         J.  C.  Frisbee.  172  Maple  St..  Denver.  Col. 


\17 ANTED.— An  active  man  who  undei-stands  the 
Vt  management  of  bees;  one  willing  to  do  general 
work  if  necessary.  M.  G.  Beals, 

M  Oto.  Woodbury  Co..  la. 


7- ANTED. —To  exchange  a  trio  of  Pekin  ducks  for 
a  honey-extractor.  F.  W.  Humphry. 

5d  Oronoque.  Conn. 


WANTED.— To  exchange  one  tlioioughbred  Berk- 
sliire  boar,  one  Holstein  bull  calf.   Also,  to  cor- 
respond  with  farmers  who  have  a  few  line  Cotswold 
or  Southdown  sheep  for  sale.      L.  M.  Russell. 
.5d  suit  E.  Preston  Sr..  Baltimore.  Md. 


For  Sale  and  Rent. 

A  good  apiary  of  80  colonies  of  bees,  with  10-inch 
Bingham  fdn.  mill,  upper  stories,  supers.  oUU  empty 
combs  for  extracting.  2  extractors,  and  other  apiarian 
.-supplies  too  numerous  to  mention.  Three  years'  rent 
on  a  good  20-aere  gai-den.  Dwelling-house  and  hon- 
ey-house on  the  place;  40.000  population  witliin  a  ra- 
dius of  10  miles.  S5l0  for  bees  and  3  years'  rent  of 
place.   Address  Li.  E.  Holden, 

od  Zincite,  Jasper  Co..  ^lo. 

I^In  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glkanin  .s. 


75  Colonies  of  Italian  and  hybrid  bees  in 

Simplicity  and  chaff  hives.  All  or  anv  part  of  them. 

John  F.  Nice, 

od  329  Maynard  St..  Williamsport.  Pa. 

CnR  SALE    20  Hives  of  Italian 

I  Ull    unkki  bees  on  the  L.  frame.  Address 
ALFRED  POWERS, 

.5d  JiRITTJLlX.  t>inumit  t'n..  O. 


1891 


Early  Italian  queens  from  bees  bred  for 
business.  Each. -Sl.Ou:  six.  si..-,i).  Read  this: 
"Friend  Laws: — Yours  are  the  best  workers 
as  well  as  tlie  prettiest  1  let-s  I  cvei- saw.  Tlieybeat 
all  others  I  liave  ever  had.  S.  D.  Richar'dsox', 
Gi-eenwood.  Ark."  My  queens  are  large,  yellow,  and 
prolific.    Order  now;  pav  (m  arrival. 

5d  W.  H.  LAWS.  LAVACA.  Ark. 

IF  Jlr.  J.  B.  ]Trason  will  kindly  commtinicate 
with  me  he  will  learn  sometliing  of  great  impor- 
tance to  himself  and  family,  but  without  his  signa- 
ture is  no  good  to  any  one.  J.  L.  M.. 
od                     '             South  Boston,  Mass. 

One  Thousand  Colonies 

Of  Black  Bees  in  Box-hives,  at  5=3.50  and  $4.00.  for 
Mav.  1891.  C.  <i.  FUBJilS. 

.o-tfdb  Miller's  Mills.  Herkimer  Co.,  N.  Y. 

SEND  ME  YOTJE 


To  be  made  into  Foundation.  Made  on  Root  or  A'an- 
dervoit  mills.    Samples  of  work  free. 

.>6  C.  A.  HI  FF,  Clayton,  Midi. 

SECTIONS 

.?3. 00  per  1000;  all  kinds  of  bee-suppMes  cheap.  Send 
for  free  illustrated  cataloaiie. 

J.  J.  BRADNER. 
5  T-9d         600  Liima  Ave..  Findlay,  O. 
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>fAK.  1. 


THE  NEW  FAMILY 

SINGER  SEWING-MACHINE. 


Made  from  latest  models;  lirst  class  in  every  respect,  and 
warranted  lor  5  years.  A  boon  to  many  an  overworked 
housewife  wtio  can  not  afford  to  pay  ihe  price  usually 
asked  by  agems.  Cut  sbows  No.4  .  No.  1  Is  the  same  with- 
out the  cover,  leaf,  and  two  drawers.  Price  -Sll.OO.  No.  2 
has  a  cover,  but  no  leaf  or  side  drawers.  Price  $12. .50.  No. 
3,  as  shown  in  the  cut,  without  the  2  side  drawers  at  the 
ri^ht.  Price  fl4.0U.  No.  4.  shown  In  the  cut,  price  $15  00. 
No.  5  has  3  drawers  on  each  side.  Price  S16.(J0.  We  can 
furnish  a  hig-h-arin  Singrer,  m  any  of  these  Nos.,  If  pre- 
ferred, at  %<2.5U  extra.  Wood  pans  are  oil  polished,  walnut; 
balance-wheel  is  nickel  plated,  and  each  machine  includes  a 
full  setof  atcachments,  with  instructions  for  use.  We  ship 
them  direct  to  customers  from  factory  in  Chicago.  We 
have  a  catalogue  g-ivinfr  cut  of  each  machine  and  full  de- 
scription which  we  shall  be  pleased  to  mail  on  application. 


A.  I.  ROOT  Medina,  Ohio. 


YOUNG  AMSRICA 

LAWN  MOWjSa 

The  ch-eapest  machine 
offered  anywfiet-e     .Miiav  prefer 
them  to  one  with  two  dinve  wtieels 
because  they  run  so  easily,  aii<i  are 
so  light.   They  ar^  just  riyht  for 
running  amon^  the  hives.  For 
the  ladies  who  appreciate  outdoor  exercise 
you  could  have  nothing  better  than  n  lO-mch 
Young  America  lawn-mower  to  keep  the 
grass  down  on  the  lawn.    We  have  sold 
over  200  of  them  but  never  before 
have  we  offered  them  so  low.    Write  for 
on  quantities  if  you  can  use  more  than 
either  kind. 


TH£  CS^IiOBB  ZiAWSf-IKEOWZSB.. 

(Guaranteed  «  I- irt»t  -  <  las^s^  lYJaoliiiie.    The  Globe 
lawn-mower  shown  in  cut  combines  all  the  best  features, 
and  is  afirst-clas^  mc)WPr  in  every  respect.   Having  only 
three  knives  it  will  cut  longer  grass  than  those  hav- 
ing tour.  The  axie  of  the  drive-wheel  df)es  not  pro- 
ject, so  that  you  can  run  close  to  the  hive.    It  has 
two  drive-wheels  and  roller,  anri  t  he  driving  gears 
are  simply  perfect.   The  prices  are  very  much  low- 
er than  on  any  other  first- 
class  mower. 

TABLE  OF  PRICES: 


10  IN.  $3.50  ;  12  IN.  $4.20. 


I>IST 

OUR 

PRICE 

PKICE 

lU  in.  Globe  . 

..dlBnO). 

5F4.5.5 

12               . . 

..(  1.5.00). 

. .  5.25 

14  "      "  .. 

..(  17.00). 

..  5.95 

16  "      "  .. 

..(  19.00). 

..  6.65 

18  "  .. 

21.00). 

...  7.35 

A.  I.  ROOT,  Medina,  Ohio. 


Who  has  not  felt  the  need  ol  a 
Lii^ht,  StroDig,  and  IDurable, 

and  at  the  same  time  Clieap 
wheeltiHrcowy  The  cut  .shows 
on*'  thfit  combines  all  thesr  qual- 
itifs  better  than  ntiv  other  we 
have  ever  seen  We  hav^e  two 
sizi'H-ihe  smaller  one  weighing 
Ofiiy  3.')  lbs.,  and  yet  it  will  carry 
.i(»0  lbs.  safely,  and  it  can  be 
packed  so  closely  together  for 
shipiuern  that  you  can  take  the 
whole  thing  undt  r  your  arm  and 
walk  off'  easily.  The  new  wheel 
hriS  round  spokes  Sel  zipzig.  The 
legs  are  steel,  so  they  will  neith- 
er break  nor  l)end.  even  if  you 
bump  them  on  the  sidewalk. 
The  springs  are  o  l-tempered  with  adjustable  oearings,  so  the  wheel  we  always  run  free.  More  than  all, 
the  wheelbarrows  are  the  aioest  job  of  paiatintr  and  varnishing,  I  believe,  I  ever  saw,  for  h  farm  imple- 
ment. They  are  handsome  enough  to  go  around  town  with,  and  -itrong  enough  to  do  heavy  work;  ann 
yet  the  price  of  the  small  size  No.  3  Is  <)nly  $4.0<>;  the  larger  size  No.  2i8*4.2.'>.  Over  2ini  sold  in  8  months 

A.  Z.  HOOT,  Medina,  Oliio. 


GLEANINGS  IN 


BEE  CULTURE 


3o  Quarto  pages— 50  oeuts  a  year. 

AN  Elegant  Monthlj'  for  the  FAMILY  and 
FIRSSIDB.  Printed  in  the  hiohest  style 
of  the  art,  and  embellished  with  niaynificenf 
Engraving-s.   Sample  FREE,  Agents  Wanted. 

246  East  Madison  St.,    -    CHICAGO,  ILI.- 

\Wln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Glbaninus. 

ELEVEN  YEAKS 

WITHOUT  A 
PARALLEL,  AND 

THE  STAND- 
ARD IN  EVRRY 
UIVI  LIZED 
COUNTRY. 

Bmgham  &  Hatherington 

Patent  Uncapping-Knife, 

Standard  Size. 

Bingham's  Patent  Smokers, 

Six  Sizes  and  Prices. 

Doctor  Smoker,  3>^  in.,  postpaid  ...$3.00 
Conqueror  "  3  "  '*  ...  1.75 
Large  "  2%  "  "  ...  L50 
Extra  (wide  shield)  2  "  "  ...  1.<J5 
Plain  (narrow  *'  )  2  "  '*  ...  100 
Little  Wonder.  IX  "  "  ...  65 
Uncapping  Knife  1 15 


Seni  promptly  on  receipt  of  price.  To 
sell  again,  send  for  dozen  and  half-dozen  rates. 

Milledgeville,  111.,  March  8, 1890. 
Sirs:— Smolsers  received  to-day.  and  count  cor- 
rectly.  Am  ready  for  orders.   If  others  feel  as  I  do 
your  trade  will  boom.        Truly,      P.  A.  Skell. 

Vermillion,  S.  Dak.,  Feb.  17,  1890. 
Sirs:- I  consider  your  smokers  the  best  made  for 
any  purpose.   I  have  had  15  vears'  experience  with 
300  or  400  swarms  of  bees,  and  know  whereof  I  speak. 

Very  truly^   R.  A.  Morgan. 

Sarahsville.  Ohio.  March  12,1890. 
Sirs:— The  smoker  1  have  has  done  good  service 
since  1883.      Yours  truly,      Daniel  Brothers. 

Send  for  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials  to 

itfdb  BiiranAM  Si  HETHSBiiraTOiT,  Abronia,  Mich. 

t^"ln  respoiiiiiii^  to  tliis  advei'ii.-^eineiit  mention  Gleanings. 

SECTIONS!  SECTIONS!  SECTIONS! 

On  and  after  Feb.  1, 189  >,  we  will  sell  our  No.  1  V- 
groove  sections,  in  lots  of  500,  as  follows:  Less  than 
2000,  $3.50  per  1000  ;  20u0  to  5000,  $3.00  per  10<H).  Write 
for  special  prices  on  larcrer  quantities.  No  2  spc 
tions  at  $2  00  per  1000.  Send  for  price  list  on  hives, 
foundation,  cases,  ere. 

J.  STAUFFKK  A:  SONS, 
16-tfdb  Successors  to  B,  .1.  Miller  Co.. 

Napi>aJie«.  liiH . 
In  writing  adverfisers  please  mention  this  paper. 


The  Bee  World  is  published  monthly  at  5flc  per 
year.  Tt  is  devoted  THE  BEE  tions,  aiul  discover- 
to  collecting  the  lat-  ies  rliroLit-'huut  the 
est  IMWWJi,  inven-  WORLD.  bee-l<eeping  world. 
If  you  want  to  keep  po»ie<l,you  cannotatford  to  4l4» 
without  it.  Siibseribe  no*«  .  Sample  copies  free. 
2-Tdb  W.  S.  VANDRUFF,  Wayiiusbiirg.  P;i. 
|^"ln  respondini?  to  tins  ativeixiseincnt  nieiirjou  ui,i',AMN<.Si 


^Instromentcs 

URRAY  &  liElsO^ 

c_  CLEVELAND  OHIO,  "^i^ 

Seimd  for  catalogue^ 

DADANT'S  FOUNDATION 

Ls  kept  tor  sale  by  Messrs.  T.  G.  Newman  & 
Sofi,  Chicago,  111.;  C.  F.  Muth,  Cincinnati,  O.;  Jas. 
Heddon,  Dowagiac,  Mich..  O.G.Collier,  Fairbury, 
Neb.;  G.  L.  Tiuuer,  New  Philadelphia,  O..E.Kreteh- 
lutr,  Rea  Oak,  la.;  P.L. Viallon,  Bayou  Goula,  La., 
Job.  Mysewauder,  Des  Moines,  la.;  C.  H.  Green, 
Waukesha,  Wis.;  G.  B.  Le^is  &  Co.,  Watertown, 
Wis<ousin;  J.  Mattoon,  Atwater,  Ohio,  Oliver 
Foster,  Mt.  Vernon,  Iowa:  C.  Hertel,  Freeburg, 
[llin(»i8;  Geo,  E  Rilton,  Fremont,  Mich.;  J.  M. 
Clark  <S5 Co..  1517  Blike  St.,  Denver,  Colo.;  Goodell  & 
Woodworth  Mlg.  C<'..  Kock  Falls,  111.;  K.  I^.  Goold 
ikCo.,  BriMili'ord.  Out..  <ian.;  R.  H.  Schmidt  & 
Co.,  New  Loudon.  Wis.:  J  Sfaufifer  «&  Sons,  Nappa- 
nee.  Ind. ;  Bt-rlin  Fruit-B  'X  Co.,  Berlin  Heurhts,  O.; 
E  R.  Nnwcomb,  Pinasaui  Valley.  N.  Y. ;  L  Hanssen, 
Davenport,  la.;  C  Ttieilmau,  Theilmanton.  Minn.; 
G.  K.  Hubbard.  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.;  T.  H.  Strickler, 
Solomon  City.  Kan.;  E.  C.  Eaglesfield,  Berlin,  Wis., 
Walter  S.  Pouder.  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  E.  T.  Abbott, 
Sc.  Joseph  Mo..  I  D  Lewies  &  Son,  Hiawatha,  Kan., 
and  numerous  other  dealer?. 

LAN6STR0TH  on  the  HONEY-BEE, 

Thp  Book  for  Beginners,  the  Most  Complete  Text- 
Book  on  the  Subject  in  the  Eriglish  JLangtiage, 

Bee-veils  of  Imported  Material,  Smo- 
kers, Sections,  Etc. 

Circular  with  advice  to  beginners,  samples  of 
foundation,  etc.,  free.   Send  your  address  on  a 

wab'""     Chas.  Dadant  &  Son, 

HAMILTON,  HANCOCK  CO.,  ILLINOIS. 

f^Tn  respond  I  iiir  to  tills  advertisement  mention  Gi.M-»vTxm« 


ONE-PIECE 

SECTIONS, 

both  No.  1  &  2; 

WOOD  SEPA- 
RATORS and 

other  bee-sup- 
plies. Also 
berrv-ckates, 
BASKETS  and 

BOXES,  made 
up  or  in  tlat. 

Send  for  cata- 
logue. Address 

as  iu  cut. 


mention  tin's  paper. 


TAKE  fiOTiOE! 

BEFORE  placing  your  orders  for  SUPPLIES,  write 
for  prices  on  One-Piece  Basswood  Sections,  B^e- 
Hives,  Shipping-Crates,  Frames.  Foundation,  Smo- 
kers, etc.  PAGE,  KEITH  &  SCHMIDT  CO.. 
21-12db  New  London,  AVis. 
I  ^  J.,  lesponding  to  tnis aavertisement  mention  GLa^anings. 

"HANDLING  BEES."   Price  8  Cts. 

\  ch  'pier  from  "The  Hive  and  Hcmev  Bee,  Re- 
viSHd,"  treatiog  of  taming  and  handling  bees:  just 
the  thing  for  beginners.  Circular,  with  advice  to 
be jri liners,  samples  of  foundation,  etc.,  free. 

Hamilton*  W^9.nenfU  <no..  rmnoi» 


BARKED  PLYMOUTH  ROCK  COCKERELS,  $1.00; 
hens,  75  c.    Also  Quiiibj'-liive  curnej-elasps  for 
.sale         2utfdb         L.  C.  AXTELL,  Roseville.  111. 
t^ln  respoiKliii^' to  thir- .idvei  Li     hc-iil  1111.1. tioii  t ili-;a>i.\"gs. 


GLEANINGS  TN  BEE  CULTURE. 


SUPERIOR 


WORKMANSHIP 


-AND- 


LOW  PRICES 


are  what  have  brought  us  our  many  thousand  customers.  We  do  not  chiim  that  our  prices 
are  below  all  others ;  there  are  some  parties  we  can  not  compete  with.  They  do  too  poor 
work;  but,  quality  of  goods  and  workmanship  considered,  our  prices  are  way  down.-' 
We 


66 


GUARANTEE  PERFECT  SATISFACTION." 


We  have  built  up  our  business  on  this  guarantee,  and  shall  continue  to  stand  l)y  it. 
If  you  have  not  received  one  of  oiu'  1891  Catalogues,  send  for  one.  and  also  for  a  sanj^tk^ 
copy  of  the  AMEEIC AN  BEE-KEEPER,  a  20-page  monthly  magazine  illustrated .  Every 
bee-keeper  should  subscribe."    Only  50c  a  year.  Address 

The  W.  T.  Falconer  Manf  g  Qo.,  Jamestown,  N.  Y. 

'i     Ill  i-esponding  to  this  advertir-einent  mention  (-Ilkaning^ 

A  ghmpse  of  our  Factory,  now  making  carloads  of  Dovetailed 
Hives,  Lang.  Simp,  hives,  plain  Lang,  hives.  Alternating  hives, 
Chaff  hives,  sections,  etc.    Many  articles  not  made  by  others. 

We  can  furnish,  at  wholesale,  or  retail.  Everything-  of  practical 
construction  needed  in  the  apiary,  and  at  Lowest  Prices.  Satisfac- 
tion guai'anteed.  Send  for  our  New  Catalogue,  51  illustrated  pages, 
free  to  all.  '  4tfdb 

£.  KRETCHMER,  Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


Bee-Keepers'  Supplies. 

Hives,  Honey-Cases,  Sections,  and  Frames. 
We  are  the  only  concern  in  Southern  Califor- 
nia who  make  a 

SPECIALTY  OF  BEE-KEEPERS'  MATERIAL 

Agents  for  the  white  basswood  1-Ib.  sections. 
Send  for  catalogue  and  price  list. 

OCEANSIDE  MILL  CO., 
i-i2db  Oceanside.  Cal. 

lyin  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Uleaninqs. 


SEND  $1.75 

and  get  a  sample  of  our  8- 
franie  chaff  hive.  The  hglitest, 
clieapest,  aad  most  practical 
chaff  liive  on  the  market. 
Weighs  less  than  tlie  Simplici- 
ty hive.  A  full  line  of  Sup- 
phes.  Bees,  and  Queens.  Send 
for  price  list. 

ROE  &  KIRKPATRICK, 
UNION  CITY,  IND. 


Itfdb 


Orin  responding:  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


WANTED  FOR  CASH.   From  50  to  75  colonies 
of  Italians  or  hybrid  bees,  to  be  delivered 
about  first  of  Mm  v.   Lnngstjoth  liives  preferred. 
4tfdb        E.  C.  ELVEK,  Mt.  Horeb,  Dane  Co.,  Wis. 


Bee -Keepers'  ^  Supplies. 

We  are  prepared  to  furnish  bee-keepers  with  suj)- 
plies  promptly  and  at  lowest  rates.  Estimates  gladly 
furnished,  and  correspondence  solicited.  Our  goods 
are  all  first  class  in  quality  and  workmanship.  Cat- 
aUtgue  sent  free.  Reference,  First  National  Bank, 
Sterling,  III.  Address 

WJ?I  mcCUNE  &  CO., 
21-20db  Sterling,  lUinols. 

t^ln  responding  to  this  advertisement  mention  Gleanings. 


FOUNDATION  &  SECTIONS  are  my  specialtias. 
No.  1  V-groove  Sections  at  $3.00  per  1000. 
Special  Prices  to  dealei-s.  Send  for  free 
price  list  of  every  thing  needed  in  the 
apiary.  M.  H.  Hi; NT, 

Itfdb        Bell  BrancU,  mch. 

^"In  responding  to  tliis  advertisement  mention  Gleanino.s. 


READY  TO  MAIL  YOU. 

Our  1891  Illustrated  Catalogue  of  Apiarian 
Snjjplies.  Dovetailed  Hive.  Snow-white  Sec- 
tions, Golden-colored  Italian  Bees  and  Queens, 
etc.  Every  thing  needed  in  an  apiarj-  we  can 
fuinish  you.  Address  3tfdb 
JOHN  NEBEL&SON,  HIGH  HILL,  MO. 


In  writing  to  advertisers  please  mention  tliis  paper.  3tfdl) 


